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XVI—SHAKESPEARE’S PRESENT INDICATIVE S- 
ENDINGS WITH PLURAL SUBJECTS: A STUDY 
IN THE GRAMMAR OF THE FIRST FOLIO. 


I. 


I purpose in the following paper to proffer an explanation 
of such ccastructions as “ My old bones aches” (Tempest, 111, 
3), “All his successors (gone before him) hath done ’t” (Merry 
Wives, 1, 1), “Ill deeds is doubled with an evil word” (Errors, 
111, 2), “As the events stamps them” (Much Ado, 1, 2), “Their 
drenched natures lies as in a death” (Macbeth, 1, 7), “ Whereon 
his brains still beating puts him thus” (Hamlet, 1, 1), “And 
great affections wrestling in thy bosom Doth make an earth- 
quake of nobility” (King John, v, 2).' 

I have based my study on the Folio of 1623, and have noted 
not only every occurrence of this construction, but the occur- 
rence as well of all other constructions that throw light upon 
it. It is to be regretted that the First Folio Edition of 


1The use of a singular predicate with a compound subject—“And the 
flax and the barley was smitten” ( Hxodus, 1x, 31)—is, of course, an entirely 
different construction. Though not sanctioned by good usage to-day, was 
in such cases is easily explained. See 3 111. 
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Shakespeare, aptly styled “the most interesting and valuable 
book in the whole range of English literature,” is not more 
accessible and familiar in its original form to all students of 
the great dramatist. 

As it is, less is known of Shakespeare’s grammar than of 
Chaucer’s. Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar is a collection 
merely of so-called irregularities, the attempts at comprehen- 
sive generalization being as few as they are infelicitous. And 
the editors of the Globe Edition have so wantonly tampered 
with the dramatist’s language in some passages, while leaving 
the same idiom intact in others, that the grammar of the 
First Folio seems to me more consistent with itself than is 
the grammar of the Globe Edition. Nor can the student of 
Shakespeare read even cursorily Professor, Paul’s masterly 
Prineipien der Sprachgeschichte without the conviction that in 
the Elizabethan age grammatical categories were far more 
closely in accord with psychological categories than is the 
case with our own more formal and “correct” methods of 
expression. 

Shakespeare’s pages contain not a few locutions that must 
have made Lindley Murray stare and gasp. But to Lindley 
Murray language was the garb, to Shakespeare, the inearna- 
tion, of thought. 

Ever since the days of Queen Anne our language has 
suffered more and more from the arbitrary dicta of gram- 
marians who, under the lead of the classical languages, have 
steadily divorced expression from thought, the principles of 
grammar from the principles of psychology, and who, in the 
words of Sir Philip Sydney, “wil correct the Verbe before 
they understand the Noune.” 

To return to the citations given, it will be seen that there 
are two endings, functioning as plurals, that call for explana- 
tion, -s and -th. The latter as a plural is confined chiefly to 
doth and hath, but -s, though exceptional, occurs about one 
hundred times with a plural subject. 
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The explanation hitherto’ offered of this construction is 
that in -s we have a case of borrowing from the Northum- 
brian or Northern dialect of England ; that in -th we have a 
similar borrowing from the West-Saxon or Sonthern dialect. 

The recourse to the theory of borrowing, as a means of dis- 
posing of syntactic or of philological difficulties, is as facile as 
it is unsafe. The history of English Philology as well as of 
Historical English Grammar, is full of instances where the 
theory of borrowing has had to give way before the results 
of more adequate investigation—investigation directed chiefly 
along the line of analogy or of phonetics. 

In the construction before us, the recourse to borrowing 
fails where its aid is most needed ; for neither Northern nor 
Southern influence, properly interpreted, can explain the ori- 
gin of is and was as plural forms. Yet they are found here 
and there in almost every Elizabethan author. It may be 
true, as Mr. Lounsbury says,’ that in some of the Northern 
dialects,’ is was early used for all persons of the present singu- 
lar and plural, and was for the same numbers and persons of 
the preterite.” He adds that “ From that quarter is some- 
times made its way into the language of literature, especially 
in the writings of the Elizabethan dramatists.” But is and 
was may be found as plural predicates in the Anglo-Saxon 


'Several months after the reading of this paper my attention was called 
to a dissertation by Statius Spekker, Ueber die Kongruenz des Subjekis und des 
Priidikats in der Sprache Shakespeares (Bremen, 1881), in which the author 
attempts to explain all the difficulties of concord that occur in Shakespeare 
by a simple appeal to the constructio ad sensum theory. The reader will 
hardly believe into what forced straits Spekker is driven in his efforts to 
apply this theory to all the recalcitrant sentences that he cites. I have 
tried to show that Shakespeare’s syntax was governed more by sense than is 
the syntax of nineteenth century English. But to proffer this view as an 
explanation of all apparent incongruities of concord is to surrender oneself 
to the most palpable absurdities. So far as I know, Spekker is the only 
scholar who goes to this extreme. 

*English Lang., 11, 474. 

*But not in the literary dialect as represented by Barbour, King James, 
Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndesay. 
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Chronicle, centuries before anyone has ever yet claimed 
Northern influence. 

Dr. Kellner’ dismisses the subject even more briefly still : 
“Most of the irregularities turning up in Middle English, 
and even in the sixteenth century, may be simply accounted 
for by the fact that not only the endings -es and -eth, but also 
is and was were used both in the singular and in the plural.” 
No one who has read a hundred pages of Elizabethan litera- 
ture can doubt the occasional occurrence of these forms as 
plurals. The only problem is to explain their origin. 

Dr. Kellner quotes Zupitza, who in his edition of Guy of 
Warwick (15th century version, East Midland dialect) affirms 
that was occurs as a plural,? nothing being said, however, as 
to the origin of the construction. 

But even if it were conceded that the Northumbrian dia- 
lect first developed is and was as plural forms, and that they 
spread thence into standard English, the question of origin 
would still confront us; for the Northumbrian dialect began its 
career,—as did the West Midland, East Midland, and Southern 
dialects,—with is for its third singular present and was for its 
third singular preterit. Prof. Albert 8. Cook, of Yale Uni- 


1 Historical Outlines of English Syntaz, 3 89. 

*Zupitza’s remark is an illustration of the meaningless statements that 
are so often made about the use of a singular predicate with a plural sub- 
ject. Discussions of this subject will continue to be worthless until the 
following four sentence-types are rigidly kept apart: 

1. They live here (= pronominal subject). 

2. The men live here (= substantival subject). 

3. They (or, The men) who live here (= relative pronoun as subject). 

4. Here live they (or, the men) (= inverted subject). 

Shakespeare never uses a singular predicate in No. 1; but in 2, 3, and 4, 
the singular occurs with crescendo frequency. 

Zupitza (1. ¢.: Note to 1. 253), to prove that “was occurs as a plural,” 
cites two sentences that fall under type 4: “T'here was few there so hardy ;” 
and three that fall under type 3: “All myght here, pat was berynne.” He 
then considers himself justified in altering “The leche was wyse” to “The 
lechys was wyse,” deeming a change of was to were unnecessary in view of 
the citations just made. But these citations miss the mark, for his conten- 
tion relates to type 2, whereas the citations relate to types 3 and 4. 
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versity, whose knowledge of Old Northumbrian entitles him 
to speak with authority, writes me that “In the Northumbrian 
Gospels, the occurrence of forms apparently singular for the 
present indicative plural of the verb to be is wholly sporadic, 
and I regard them as mere scribal blunders. There is no is 
for plural that I know of, and no wes for weron, weron. The 
Ritual has no such instances.” 

If, therefore, there has been a borrowing from the Northern 
dialect, from whence did the Northern dialect itself borrow the 
forms in question? Is it not evident that the more rational 
explanation, indeed the only explanation, of this construction 
must be sought not in borrowing from any source whatsoever, 
but in some deeper principle of syntactic change? 


II. 


It must be remembered that in Elizabethan times, -s and 
-th were the established endings of the third person singular, 
present indicative. They were used interchangeably (though 
only -th occurs in the King James Version of the Bible, 1611) 
by both poets and prose-writers. I shall try, then, to show 
that in is, was, -s and -th, used with plural subjects, we have 
not instances of borrowing, but evidence rather of a tendency 
on the part of the third indicative singular, unchecked by the 
formal laws of a grammar-making age,' to establish itself as 
the norm, and thus to usurp the place held by the indicative 
plural. I believe that this tendency, due of course to the great 
preponderance in daily usage of the singular over the plural, 
may be traced in every period of our language, more especially, 
however, in the Middle English and Elizabethan periods. 


!The prevalent ignorance of Historical English Grammar during the 
seventeenth century is amusingly shown in Ben Jonson’s explaining have, 
in “It is preposterous to execute a man before he have been condemned,” 
as an exception to the rule that singular nouns require singular verbs. 
And even Dryden criticises Jonson for using his instead of its. 
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But “If theories about the origin of things are not to be 
worthless,” says Jespersen,' “they must on every point be sub- 
stantiated by analogies from processes going on nowadays, and 
capable of direct observation and control.” 

Let us turn, therefore, to the language of children and of 
illiterate adults, in whose speech the influence of analogy can 
be most clearly seen. “I seed him,” “I runned away,” &c., 
have often been cited as examples of analogical formations due 
to the preponderance in every-day speech of weak over strong 
verbs. But it seems to me that the most interesting example 
of analogy to be found in the speech of the illiterate has been, 
so far as I know, overlooked. It is not hard, for example, to 
find children, even in educated families, whose present indica- 
tive runs thus: “I sees, you sees, he sees; we sees, you sees, 
they sees.” My open window has not infrequently regaled 
me with such bits of street colloquy as, “I lives here. Where 
does you live?” ‘ We lives in the city ” [New Orleans ].? 

Now, what has taken place? The third singular, heard 
more frequently by the child than any other form of the verb, 
has been extended by analogy both to the plural and to the 
other persons of the singular. The same thing has happened 
in the case of is and was. Their greater frequency of usage 
has, among the illiterate, almost banished the plurals are and 
were. The following citations are taken from Uncle Remus, 
by Joel Chandler Harris : 

“En dar you is, en dar you'll stay twel I fives up a bresh- 
pile and fires her up.” 

“ Dey goes in, an’ dar dey er tooken and dar dey hangs on 
twel you shakes de box, an’ den dey draps out.” 

“Dey wuz [was] de fattes’ niggers in de settlement.” 

“ Let ‘lone w’at I is now.” 

“ Yo’ mammy’'ll spishun dat de rats’ stummucks is widenin’ 
in dis naberhood.” 

“ W’en de nashuns of de earf is a stanin’ all aroun’.” 

1 Progress in Language, p. 63. 
* Launce (Two Gentlemen of Verona, tv, 4) says: “I... knew it was Crab, 
and goes me to the fellow that whips the dog.” 
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Scores of other examples of this principle might be given 
from humorous tales, and from dialect stories of every locality. 
In one short paragraph of Miss Edgeworth’s Dublin Shoeblack, 
there occur seven examples of this transferred third singular ; 
and almost a proportionate number may be found in the pages 
of Mark Twain, Robt. J. Burdette, Bret Harte, M. Quad, 
Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, and other writers who imitate 
the lingo of low life. 

But English is not the only language that furnishes illus- 
trations. A striking confirmation of the expulsive power of 
the singular when pitted against the plural is found in the 
modern dialects of Scandinavia. Dr. J. A. Lundell! declares 
that in these dialects the indicative plural forms are on the 
wane; that in Norway, a singular predicate is usually em- 
ployed with a plural subject; and that in the Finnish, Swedish, 
and Danish dialects, a singular predicate is invariably employed 
with a plural subject.” 


'Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, v. 

*The natural trend of the mind seems to be toward the conception of 
unity rather than of plurality. Many words show the result of this bunch- 
ing process. Thus gallows was plural in Middle English, but is singular 
now, presumably because it no longer connotes the several parts composing 
the framework of a gallows, these parts being now fused by the mind into a 
single conception. The German words Ostern, Pfingsten, Weihnachten, old 
plurals, are now singulars. Latin litlerae, meaning letters of the alphabet 
combined into an epistle, has passed into Italian Jettera and French lettre, 
both singular. And Latin minaciae is French menace, Italian minaceia, 
Greek B:BA:a, Latin biblia, little books, has become singular in all modern 
languages. 

Shakespeare frequently bunched his numerals: “Look where three farth- 
ings goes” (King John, 1,1). Of. modern English, a dozen, a score, a fortnight, 
a hundred, a thousand, in which a still suggests the Early West-Saxon singu- 
lar construction with the larger numerals. In Wiilfing’s Syntaz in den Werken 
Alfreds des Grossen, Pt. I (Bonn, 1894), it is shown that the larger numerals, 
being followed by the partitive genitive and regarded as collective nouns, 
could take a singular as well as a plural predicate. They could be preceded 
even by a singular demonstrative. Thus in Boethius (559, 36) we find “ bet 
feowertig daga wr Cristes gebyrd tide, & pet feowertig daga wfter Pente- 
costen” = That forty (of) days, &c. 
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III. 


It must not be forgotten that in Elizabethan English, as 
used by even the most scholarly writers, any compound sub- 
ject, however numerous its singular members, could take a 
singular predicate, It follows, therefore, that the relative 
number of third singular indicatives then employed was far 
in excess of the number now employed, and that consequently 
the influence of the third singular in analogical formations was 
proportionately increased." Thus Shakespeare writes “ My 
shame and guilt confounds me” (Two Gentlemen, v, 4), “As 
art and practice hath enriched any” (Measure for Measure, 1, 
1), “All disquiet, horror, and perturbation follows her” (Much 
Ado, 11, 1), “ Which simpleness and merit purchaseth” (Ib., 
11, 1), “When his disguise and he is parted” (As You Like 
It, 111, 6), “ The loss, the gain, the ordering on’t, is all Properly 
ours” ( Winter’s Tale, 11, 1). 

The verb is not always to be construed as agreeing with 
the last member of the compound subject, for frequently the 
separate members constitute but one psychological subject. 
There is a sentence in Hamlet that well illustrates the psycho- 
logical unity that characterizes many of Shakespeare’s com- 
pound subjects. Hamlet says that the function of the drama 


'The operation of analogy may sometimes be due simply to contiguity, 
or association, Of. the frequent use of says J in juxtaposition with says he, 

In an old poem on the Death of Washington, there occur these lines ( Ulster 
Co. Gazette, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1800) 


“What means that solemn dirge, that strikes mine ear? 
What means those solemn sounds—why shines the tear?” 


The clearest example that I find in Shakespeare is in Winter’s Tale, rv, 4: 


“Not... for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hides 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath.” 


It is evident that the use of the singular predicate in seas hides is due to 
the parallelism of swn sees and earth wombs. 
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is “To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure” (111, 2). The use of 
his instead of their shows that in Shakespeare’s mind “age 
and body” constituted but a single idea, Other examples are, 
“Both wind and tide [== weather] stays for this gentleman ” 
(Comedy of Errors, v, 1), “She being none of your flesh and 
blood, your flesh and blood has' not offended the king; and so 
your flesh and blood is not to be punished” ( Winter’s Tale, 1v, 
4), “Time and the hour runs through the roughest day ” (Mac- 
beth, 1, 3). 

Unfortunately, the use of a singular predicate with a com- 
pound subject, logically singular though formally plural, is 
falling into disuse. Yet Tennyson writes “My hope and 
heart is with thee,” and even Macaulay says that “The poetry 
and eloquence of the Augustan age was assiduously studied.” 
The idiom was almost a mannerism with Puttenham. By 
rejecting the singular in such constructions, modern English 
seems to me to lose in psychological truth what it gains in 
grammatical uniformity. 

But even when the members of a compound subject mean 
entirely different things, the predicate may, in Elizabethan 
grammar, remain in the singular, agreeing in number with 
the last member. This construction, though outlawed now, 
was very common in Elizabethan times, ‘Thus, we find “Our 
master and mistress seeks you” (As You Like It, v, 1), “ Your 
father and my uncle hath made motions” (Merry Wives, 111, 
4), “Thou and I am one” (As You Like It, 1, 3), “ Where 
oxlips and the nodding violet grows” (Mid, N. D., u, 2). In 
the following sentence from John Hawkins? (1571), we can 


Of. Matthew, xv1,17. In his Revisers’ English, Mr. Moon grows insur- 
gent and lachrymose over “ where moth and rust doth corrupt,” and Tucker 
(Our Common Speech, p. 85) thinks a ten-year-old boy ought to be ashamed 
of it. 

*See Arber’s English Garner, v, 334. 
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clearly see that the writer is thinking of his subject members 
not conjointly but separately :' “The Duke of Medina, and 
the Duke of Alva hath, every [= each] of them, one of the same 
pardons.” On the same grounds I should justify the verb in 
this sentence from the pen of a distinguished Anglo-Saxon 
scholar: “The literature of Old English is chiefly extant in 
West Saxon, though the poetry, and [= as well as] some of 
the prose, contains forms from other dialects.” 

With this wide extension, then, of the limits of the third 
singular, as compared with its domain in the grammar of 
more modern English, it is not surprising that the singular 
predicates showed a disposition to encroach upon the territory 
of the plural predicates. If the grammar of the day allowed 
the Elizabethan author to say “My right hand and my left 
hand hurts me,” it is not to be wondered at that hurts should 
become a sort of norm, and play the part of predicate in “My 
hands hurts me.” 

That such a construction has failed to perpetuate itself in 
the standard language of to-day signifies nothing. Many 
analogical formations have suffered a similar fate. Beared 
for bore, choosed for chose, drawed for drew, spinned for spun, 
swimmed for swam, and throwed for threw were in good use 
until about the year 1650. And not more than a hundred 
years ago, you was bade fair to displace you were in the 
writings even of the elect. 


1 When an Elizabethan writer wished his multiple subject to be carried 
over as a plural to the predicate, and not broken up into its parts, he fre- 
quently employed the so-called redundant pronouns ; 


“Virtue and grace, 
With steadfastness, 
They be the base 
Of her support.” 
Puttenham, Art of English Puesy, p. 110. 


They supplements the copulative force of and, which was weakened by 
such constructions as “Thou and I am one.” 
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IV. 


(1). Moreover, a clear conception of the expansive tendency 
and expulsive power of the third singular, by which it came 
to be looked upon as the norm of all affirmations made in the 
tense of the present indicative, enables us easily to account for 
the seeming incongruities occurring in SHAKESPEARE’S RELA- 
TIVE CLAUSES. Only a few illustrations are necessary : 


“Those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 
Which makes such wanton gambols with the wind.” 
(Merchant of Venice, 111, 2.) 


The plural idea, having to pass through which, is weakened 
before it reaches the predicate. The multiple rays reunite 
into a single ray. The predicate, therefore, reverts to, or 
rather retains, the normal form, The singularizing influence 
of relative pronouns is as marked in the popular speech of 
to-day as it is in the language of Shakespeare. It is far 
easier, for example, to find a singular predicate with a plural 
relative in Shakespeare, than it is to find a singular predicate 
with a plural noun, And the reason is obvious, for the farther 
the speaker or writer advances from his original plural (the 
antecedent of the relative), the weaker becomes the plural 
conception, and all the stronger grows the tendency on the 
part of the predicate to drop into the dominant conventional 
form of the third singular. Note this citation from Chaucer 
(Monk’s Prologue, Harl. ms., No. 7334, lines 15459-’63), 
Tragedy is defined as, 


“A certeyn storie, 
As olde bookes maken us memorie, 
Of hem that stood’ in greet prosperité, 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degré 
Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly.” 


' Stood is either singular or plural (see Ten Brink’s Chaucers Sprache und 
Verskunst, 4193), That we cannot emend hen to him is shown by the open- 
ing sentence of the Monk’s Tule. Also in the Tule of Melibeus (Harl. ms.), 
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A somewhat similar illustration is found in John, vit, 49: 
“ But this people who knoweth not the law are cursed.” ' 
Only one more example will be given from Shakespeare : 


“Winds 
That shakes not, though they blow perpetually.” 
(Taming of the Shrew, u1, 1.) 
(2), Again, this view of the third singular would seem to 
suggest an explanation of certain divergencies from the con- 
cord, not only of number, but of person, These divergencies 
occur, also, most frequently in relative clauses, Thus Chaucer 
writes (Knight's Tale, lines 878-’9) : 
“ tam 
That loveth so hote Emelye the brighte.” 
Here the dominant third singular has crossed the boundary, 


not of number but of person. 
A slightly different example is 


“But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth, which 
I have heard of God” (John, vit, 40). 


From Shakespeare we have, 


“My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
Who hither comes engaged by my oath.” 
_ ( Richard I1,, 1, 3.) 


“Thou . .. that calls for company.” 
(Taming of the Shrew, rv, 1.) 


“To make me proud that jest,” 
( Love's Labours Lost, v, 2.) 
“For it is you that puts us to our shifts.” 
(Titus Andronicus, tv, 2.) 
“O Lord that lends me life.” 2 Henry VI,, 1, 1.) 


the same construction occurs: “ For the lawe seith, upon thinges that newely 
bitydeth, bihoveth newe counseil.” 

I have no doubt that the absence of plural endings in our relative pro- 
nouns has aided the singularizing influence that they exert upon their 
predicates. 

'Cf.“Ond se deel be beer aweg com wurdon on fleame generede.”—Chronicle, 
A. D, 894, 
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And Mr. Swinburne writes, 


“Mary, that is so sweet, 
Bring us to thy Son’s feet.” 

“Mary, that wieldeth land, 
Bring us to thy Son’s hand.” 

(A Christmas Carol.) 


(3). I should explain in the same way the genesis of Here 
is, There was, There has been, &¢., followed by plural subjects, 
Such constructions have characterized our language from the 
earliest period, The singular doubtless originated from cases 
in which the subject had not been clearly thought out in the 
speaker’s mind,' the predicate assuming, therefore, the normal 
or colorless type. The third singular was used pro tem.; then, 
by frequency of usage, the singular became, as it were, the 
fixed or uninflected form in popular speech, Cf. “vit duke 
and lords” (Mid, N. D., tv, 1)—a frequent use of exit in the 
Folio. 

I have tried to show, then, in the limited space at my dis- 
posal ; 

I, That, as an historical explanation of the construction 
discussed, the recourse to the theory of Northumbrian borrow- 
ing is both insufficient and unnecessary, 

II. That these s-predicates are nothing more than the 
ordinary third singulars of the present indicative, which, by 
preponderance of usage, have caused a partial displacement of 
the distinctively plural forms, the same operation of analogy 
finding abundant illustrations in the popular speech of to-day, 

III. That, in Shakespeare’s time, the number and corres- 
ponding influence of the third singulars were far greater than 
now, inasmuch as compound subjects could be followed by 
singular predicates, 


‘Frequently the subject is not expressed at all: “There’s for thy pains” 
(Much Ado, v, 1), “ Here is for thy pains” ( Two Gentlemen, 1, 1). 
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IV. That other apparent anomalies of concord to be found 
in Shakespeare’s syntax,—anomalies that elude the reach of 
any theory that postulates borrowing,—may also be adequately 
explained on the principle of the DOMINANT THIRD SINGULAR, 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 
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XVIIL—ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
ITALIAN: THE TITLES OF SUCH WORKS NOW 
FIRST COLLECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH 
ANNOTATIONS. 


II. TRANSLATIONS OF POETRY, PLAYS, AND 
METRICAL ROMANCES. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The first Italian grammar published in England, in 1550, 
written by William Thomas, clerk of the Council to King 
Edward VI. and one of the first Protestant victims of the 
succeeding reign, contains “a Dictionarie for the better under- 
standing of Boceace, Petrarcha, and Dante.” The title indi- 
cates that the great Italian poets of the trecento were first 
studied by English readers, and Boccaccio and Petrarch are 
here named before Dante. Indeed, after a most careful search, 
I cannot find any Elizabethan translation of any work of 
Dante. The first English translation of Dante in the British 
Museum Catalogue is that of Henry Boyd, L’ Inferno, in 1785, 
La Divina Commedia, in 1802. 

I remember that my own Italian studies began with Dante, 
and that the Inferno was to me at once grammar, dictionary, 
literature, and history. Very naturally from this point of 
view it was a great surprise to me at the beginning to find no 
trace of the noble poet in all the outpouring! of the English 
spirit towards Italy during the reign of Elizabeth. But as 
the subject has cleared up before me the explanation seems 
self-evident. Dante is not a romantic story-teller, his story- 
telling is real, 

Life struck sharp on death. 


Dante precedes the Renaissance. Petrarch sheds a glowing 
light upon it, but belongs to the company of Dante; it is 


Copyright, 1896, by Mary Augusta Scott. 377 
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Boccaccio who leads the way into it, and Ariosto who is its 
poet. To put it in another way, although the 16th century 
in English literature corresponds in a sense to the 13th in 
Italian, yet it is the Italian writers from Boccaccio to Tasso 
who produced the most profound impression on the Eliza- 
bethans. The accompanying list of translations shows that 
Ariosto was far and away the most popular Italian poet with 
the Elizabethans, with Tasso a close second. Of Boiardo I 
note one translation, although I am unable to say whether 
Robert Tofte’s Orlando Inamorato was made from Boiardo’s 
original, or, as is very likely, from Francesco Berni’s rifaci- 
mento, Tofte also translated Ariosto’s Satires, but I have met 
with no attempt to render into English the bonhomie and wit 
and mocking irony of what is commonly known as ‘ Bernes- 
que’ poetry. Thomas Nash, “the English Aretine,” could 
have done it best of the Elizabethans, and his, The Praise of 
the Red Herring (Lenten Stuff), is probably as ‘ Bernesque’ as 
anything we have in English. The development of satirical 
poetry, however, requires a different literary spirit, a different 
national temper, from that of the Elizabethans. 

A more remarkable omission and one akin to Dante’s 
absence from this company of poets, is the absence from it 
also of the great lyrists of the trecento, Cino da Pistoia, Guido 
Cavalcante, and Lapo Gianni, all friends of Dante and all 
lyric poets of high rank. Even of Petrarch, apart from the 
boyish work of Spenser, and the sonnet cult, represented here 
by Thomas Watson’s Passionate Centurie of Loue, a series of 
poems which are not sonnets at all, it is only the Penitential 
Psalms and the allegorical Trionfi that get translated. Clearly 
Italian lyrical poety of the best type did not appeal to the 
translators, in spite of the intensely lyrical quality of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature. Just where the Elizabethan poets 
got their singing forms, so far as they are imitative of Italian 
models, [ am not prepared to say. Doubtless one source was 
the popularity of the prose-poetical romance, the cantefable, 
like Sannazzaro’s Arcadia, the prototype of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
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Arcadia, Gifford’s Posie of Gilloflowers, and other collections 
of the sort. 

The ballate and madrigali scattered throughout Greene’s 
novels are imitated from Boccaccio and Ser Giovanni and 
Sacchetti. Of these three, Franco Sacchetti was the most 
spontaneous lyrist. He wrote charming songs and some- 
times set them to music himself. One of his canzonets, 


O vaghe montanine pasturelle, 


was so popular among all classes that it was transmitted orally 
for many generations. The poetry of Robert Greene and 
Nicholas Breton, and such anthologies as England’s Helicon 
show how the Elizabethans were fascinated by the gaiety and 
sweetness of just such songs of spring-time and ring-time as 
Sacchetti and Ser Giovanni wrote. So that an even more 
fruitful source of lyric form must have arisen out of the cul- 
tivation of music at the Court, and especially of the canzonet 
and the madrigal. William Byrd and Thomas Morley, both 
organists to the Chapel Royal, were prolific composers of 
madrigals, and the numerous song-books and books of airs 
of the period attest the popularity and the excellence of this 
species of musical composition. 

On the stage, the influence of the pastoral drama must be 
taken into account, an influence which is apparent from the 
short list of translations of plays here cited. It will be seen 
that translations of the pastoral drama largely predominate. 
This may seem an odd result to arrive at, pitted against the 
fact that the masque, however successful in the hands of Ben 
Jonson and Shirley, yet never became acclimatized on the 
English stage. But it bears out the history of the relation 
between the Italian and the English dramas. The one form of 
dramatic art that the Italians have cultivated with the most 
success is the pastoral drama, and its outcome, the opera. By 
the time of Elizabeth, the Italians in Aminta and the Pastor 
Fido, had nothing more to learn in the art of pastoral poetry ; 
of their kind, these two dramas are perfect. By this time 
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also they had accumulated considerable dramatic furniture 
in both tragedy.and comedy. The great names of Trissino 
and Ariosto and Macchiavelli are stamped on it, and a good 
deal of talent and some genius undoubtedly went into its 
manufacture. But it was and is a purely artificial drama, 
smacking everywhere of Plautus and Terence and Seneca. 
The English playwrights of Elizabeth’s time had no need to 
go to the Italians for models of plays, for they were them- 
selves conscious of having developed a nobler drama than had 
been produced in Italy. Thomas Heywood, an intelligent 
and sound critic of the dramatic art, in the Prologue to his 


Challenge for Beauty, says :— 


Those (i. e. plays) that frequent are 
In Italy or France, even in these days, 
Compared with ours, are rather jigs than plays. 


By jigs he means the love of pageantry of the Italians, their 
mixing of comedy and music and the ballet. When Lucrezia 
Borgia went to Ferrara, in 1502, as the bride of Alfonso 
d’Este, Duke Ercole I. gave a marriage entertainment of 
extraordinary splendor to the young couple. It was spread 
out over five days, and each night a different comedy of 
Plautus was presented, embellished with musical interludes 
and ballets on classical and allegorical subjects. Plautus 
with a ballet was a species of comedy that could have had no 
place at the Giobe or the Blackfriars, and the tragedy of 
Gorboduc fortunately had no successors. 

What the Elizabethans took from the Italians then was not 
directly, either their lyric forms or their dramatic feeling, but 
it was ideas, passion, grace, and gusto, those spiritual qualities 
whose union in the romantic drama is so picturesque, so fine, 
and so indescribable. Together with the political sagacity of 
the English people, developing the state as a unit and creat- 
ing a single standard of taste, together with their clearer moral 
insight, these qualities produced Shakspere. 
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Because then this list of Italian poets omits Dante, because 
it omits the great lyrists his contemporaries, because, with the 
exception of the Supposes and Jocasta, it omits the Italian 
comedy and tragedy of the cinque cento, it would be a great 
mistake to conclude that there is no vital relation between the 
Italians of the Renaissance and English peotry. So far as 
poetry fulfils the definition of Keats, 


The great end 
Of poesy, that it should be a friend, 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man, 


the list more than satisfies the test. In English poetry it 
stretches away out before the Elizabethans and long after 
them. It recalls Chaucer and Lydgate and Gascoigne and 
Turberville and Watson and Fairfax and Fletcher and Spenser 
and Shakspere and Dryden and Pope and Goldsmith and 
Byron and Keats, most of them seated with the immortals 
and all of them poets who have ‘lifted the thoughts of man.’ 

At the end of the bibliography of English poetry, I add 
thirteen London and Oxford publications during the period 
in Italian and Latin verse, and a few corrigenda of my first 
paper, on translations of romances in prose. Since that paper 
went to print I have met with a few more prose romances, 
making altogether seventy-three now, and my lists of both 
translators and translations have considerably increased. The 
translators now number two hundred and ten, and the trans- 
lations three hundred and thirty-five, so that the miscella- 
neous books which will form the subject of the third paper 
are about two score more in number than the prose romances 
and poetical pieces put together. 

The literature here brought together has been most care- 
fully collected from many different sources in English, Italian, 
French, German, and Latin, and although I am aware of my 
limitations, I think I may safely say that there does not exist 
anywhere so complete a presentation of this part of my sub- 
ject as I now make. Wherever possible I have given the full 
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titles, for the sake of accuracy and clearness, and at all events 
all the titles are as complete as I could make them with the 
resources at my command, Every title, in whatever language, 
has been verified, when possible, from the Catalogue of the 
British Museum, so far as that catalogue has as yet been pub- 
lished. Similarly such of the titles as are to be found in the 
Huth lists have been verified, and I have personally examined 
some of the books in the Library of the Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore. The words ‘ British Museum,’ ‘ Huth,’ and ‘ Peabody’ 
at the end of the colophons indicate my own verifications. The 
Bodleian lists are not accessible to me, nor the Britwell, but 
as many of these publications are extremely rare, I have 
thought it best to give all the information I have met with 
as to their present abiding-places. I do not, however, vouch 
for the correctness of the information, except as I explain. I 
should explain further that my plan has been to give the title 
of the first English edition, or first extant English edition, in 
full, and to mention the dates of all subsequent reprints and 
editions in English. Of the Italian or Latin originals, I 
give simply the first edition. The annotations are descriptive 
mainly, they are purposely as brief as possible, and wherever 
I could give over my own notes for illustrative material from 
the English or Italian poets I have been glad to do so. 

The three indexes, of titles and of authors’ names, sum up 
the whole paper briefly, and will, I hope, be found useful for 
ready reference. 


a, PoETRY. 


1527. Here begynnethe the boke of Johan bochas discriuinge 
the falle of pricis princessis and other nobles ; traslated into 
Englisshe by J. Iydgate, monk of Bury, begynning at Adam 
and Eve, and endyng with Kyng John of Fraunce taken prisoner 
at Poyters by Prince Edwarde. [In verse.] 

R. Pynson: London. 1527. Folio. Black letter. British 
Museum title. Second edition. 
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A Treatise excellent and compédious, shewing and declaring, 
in maner of Tragedye, the falles of sondry most notable Princes 
and Princesses with other Nobles, through ye mutabilitie and 
change of unstedfast Fortune together with their most detestable 
& wicked vices, First compyled in Latin by the excellent Clerke 
Bocatius, an Italian borne. And sence that tyme translated into 
our English and Vulgare tong, by Dan John Lidgate Monke of 
Burye. And nowe newly imprynted, corrected, and augmented 
out of diuerse and sundry olde writen copies in parchment. In 
aedibus Richardi Tottelli. Cum privilegio. [Colophon.] 
Imprinted at London in Fletestrete within Temple barre 
at the signe of the hande and starre, by Richard Tottel, the x. 
day of September in the yeare of oure Lorde. 1554. Cum 
Priuilegio, &c. Folio. Black letter. Woodcuts. British 
Museum. 

In verse, containing also the Daunce of Machabree, trans- 
lated by Lydgate from the French into English verse. Huth 
Library title. Third edition. 

The tragedies, gathered by John Bochas, of all such Princes 
as fell from theyr estates throughe the mutability of Fortune since 
the creacion of Adam, until his time: wherin may be seen what 
vices bring menne to destruccion, wyth notable warninges howe 
the like may be auoyded. Translated into Englysh by John 
Lidgate, Monke of Burye. 

Imprinted at London, by John Wayland, at the signe of 
the sunne oueragainst the Conduite in Flete-strete. Cum 
priuilegio per Septennium. [1555]. Folio. Black letter. 
Huth Library title. Fourth edition. 

The British Museum gives the probable date as 1558. The 
first edition was printed by Richard Pynson, in 1494. 
Lydgate’s book was a very popular translation of Buccac- 
cio’s De Casibus Virorum et Foeminarum Illustrium. libri IX. 
It contains Lydgate’s celebrated tribute to Chaucer : 


My Maister Chaucer with his fressh commedies 
Is deed alas! chefe poete of Bretagne, 
That somtyme made full pitous tragedies, 
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The ‘fall of princes’ he did also complayne 
As he that was of makyng soverayne, 
Whom all this land of right ought preferre, 
Sithe of our language he was the lode sterre. 


Warton’s note on The Fall of Princes is,—“ This work is 
not improperly styled a set of tragedies, It is not merely a 
narrative of men eminent for their rank and misfortunes : 
the plan is perfectly dramatic, and partly suggested by the 
pageants of the times, Every personage is supposed to appear 
before the poet, and to relate his respective sufferings ; and 
the figures of these spectres are sometimes finely drawn.” 

Warton. History of English Poetry. Section xxu. 

Lawrence’s French translation, printed at Lyons, in 1483, 
is the original of Lydgate’s poem, which consists of nine 
books. 

Phillips. Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum, 1800, p. 25. 


1560. The first thre Bokes of the most christiad Poet Marcel- 
lus Palingenius [Pietro Angelo Manzolli] called the Zodyake 
of Iyfe; newly translated out of latin into English by Barnabe 
Googe. 

Imprinted at London, by John Tisdale, for Rafe Newberye. 
An. Do. 1560. 8vo. Black letter. 64 leaves. 

Dedicated to the grandmother of the translator, Lady Hales, 

and to William Cromer, Thomas Honywood, and Ralph 
Heimund, Esquires. Second edition. 1561. 8vo. B.L. 170 
leaves. Six books. British Museum, (2 copies). Dedicated to 
Sir William Cecil, kinsman of the translator. Third edition. 
1565. 8vo. B. L. Twelve books. Brit, Mus. Also, 1576. 
4to. Brit. Mus., and 1588. 4to. B. L. 135 leaves. Brit. 
Mus. 
“ Googe’s Zodiac of Palingenius was a favorite performance, 
and is constantly classed with the poetical translations of the 
period by contemporary critics. The work itself was written 
by G.(?) A. Manzolius, and contains sarcasms against the 
Pope, the Cardinals, and the Church of Rome.” —Ellis. 
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“This poem is a general satire on life, yet without peevish- 
ness or malevolence; and with more of the solemnity of the 
censor than the petulance of the satirist.” 

Warton, History of English Poetry, Section L1x. 

Pope’s well-known lines are copied from Palingenius, proba- 
bly through Googe’s translation :— 


“Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show’d a Newton as we show an ape.” 
Essay on Man, Epistle u, 11, 31-34. 


The Latin of Palingenius reads : 


“Simia caelicolum risusque jocusque deorum est, 
Tunc Homo, cum temere ingenio confidit, et audet 
Abdita naturae scrutaria, arcanaque rerum ; 
Cum revera ejus crassa imbecillaque sit mens,” 
Zodiacus Vitae, B. vi, v, 186. See Palingenius. 


[1565?]. The trywmphes of Fraunces Petrarcke, translated 
out of Italian into Englishe by Henry Parker Knyght, Lord 


Morley. 
of Loue 
| of Chastitie 
of Death 


The trywmphe of Fame 
Tyme 


of Diuinity. 


[Colophon.] Printed at London in Powles churchyarde at 
the sygne of the holy Ghost, by John Cawood, Prynter to the 
Quenes hyghnes. Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis. n. d. 
[15652]. 4to. Black letter. 52 leaves. British Museum (2 
copies), Bodleian, and Britwell. 

Reprinted by Stafford Henry, Earl of Iddesleigh. 1887. 
4to. Roxburghe Club. 
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The dedication, “Unto the mooste towardely yonge gentle 
Lorde Maltrauers, sonne and heyre apparant to the worthy 
and noble Earle of Arundel,” is subscribed, “ Dizi Henry 
Morelye.” 

At the end the translator furnishes an original poem, Vyrgy/l 
in his Epigrames of Cupide and Dronkenesse, in 8-line stanzas, 
and his own Epitaph in Latin, with an English version. The 
Dictionary of National Biography says that John Cawood was 
printer to Queen Mary, which would date the Triumphes 
forward to at least 1553, 

Morley’s translation is in irregular and uncouth verse, and 
is not very faithful to the original. 

Lord Morley left a number of manuscript translations, 
among them, from Italian literature :— 

Life of Theseus, from the Latin of Lapo di Castiglionchio, 
dedicated to Henry VIII. 

Scipio and Hannibal, from the Latin of Donato Acciajuoli. 

St, Athanasius his Prologue to the Psalter, from the Latin of 
Angelo Poliziano, 

John de Turre Cremata’s Exposition of the 36th Psalm, with 
sonnets from the humanist poet, Maffeo Vegio, dedicated to the 
Princess Mary. 

Maswecio’s Novelle, 

Paolo Giovio’s Commentaries on the Turks, dedicated to 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine Parr, 


1567. The Eglogs of the Poet B. Mantuan Carmelitan, 
Turned into English Verse, & set forth with the Argument to 
euery Egloge by George Turbervile Gent. Anno 1567. 

Imprinted at London in Pater noster Rowe, at the signe 
of the Marmayde, by Henrie Bynneman. 8vo. Black letter. 
98 leaves, including a leaf of ‘Faultes’ at the end. British 
Museum. Also, 1572. 8vo. Black letter. 90 leaves, 1594. 
8vo. Black letter. 90 leaves. 

Dedicated to ‘Maister Hugh Bamfield Esquier,’ uncle of 
the translator. 
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“The said eclogues were afterwards translated by another 
hand; but not without the help of that translation of Turber- 
vile, though not acknowledged. The person that performed 
it was Tho. Harvey, who writes himself gent.” [Thomas 
Harvey, commoner of Winchester College. ] 

Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses. Wood refers to 

The Bucolics of Baptist Mantuan in ten eclogues. Trans- 
lated by T. Harvey. 1656. 8vo. British Musewm. 

Anthony 4 Wood is certainly wrong in attributing the 
eclogues to Giovanni Battista Fiera, physician and poet, and 
his assertion that the second translation is plagiarized from 
the first is unsupported, so far as I know. 

The original eclogues were written by Giovanni Battista 
Spagnuoli, called Mantuanus, and the collection is entitled, 
Bucolica seu adolescentia in decem eclogas divisa, Lyons, 
1546, 8vo. 

Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli (Mantuanus), 1448-1516, who 
was a Carmelite monk and general of his order, was very 
highly thought of as a poet in his own day, and was praised 
by Giraldi Cintio, Pontano, Pico della Mirandola, and even 
by Erasmus, His own countrymen compared him with Vergil, 
and at his death the Marquis of Mantua erected a marble 
statue to his memory by the side of that of the greater Man- 
tuan. Spagnuoli was an admirer of Savonarola, and his ninth 
Eclogue is entitled, De moribus curiae Romanae. 

Two interesting papers discussing the Mantuan’s influence 
upon Spenser are to be found in Anglia:— 

Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar und Mantuan’s Eclogen. F. 
Kluge, Anglia, 111, p. 266, and Bemerkungen iiber Spenser's 
Shepheards Calendar und die friihere Bukolik, Anglia, 1x, 
p. 205, 

Shakspere quotes the beginning of the first Helogue, in 
Love's Labours Lost, rv, 2. 

Holofernes. “Fauste, precor, gelidd quando pecus omne sub 
umbra Ruminat,—and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan! I 
may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice: 
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Venegia, Venegia, 
Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia, 

Old Mantuan, old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, 
loves thee not.” 

Drake, in Shakspeare and his Times (p. 27 of vol. 1), says 
that the Helogues of Mantuan were translated before Shak- 
spere’s time, with the Latin printed on the opposite page, for 
use in schools, This translation, or rather adaptation, was 
probably that made by Alexander Barclay, and contained 
in Sebastian Brant’s Stultifera Navis, The Shyp of Folys, the 
edition of 1570, Eclogues I, II and III are paraphrased, 
with large additions, from the Miseriae Curialium of Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius the Second, and treat of the 
Miseryes of Courtiers and Courtes of all Princes in general ; 
“The fourth egloge, entituled Codrus and Minaleas, treating 
of the behavour of riche men agaynst poetes,” is imitated 
from the fifth of Mantuan; The Fyfle Eglog of Alexandre 
Barclay of the Oytezen and Uplondyshman, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, is a colloquy between two shepherds, Amyntas and 
Faustus, as to the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
town and country life, See Spagnuoli, 


1576, The Schoolemaster, or Teacher of Table Philosophie, 
A moat pleasant and merry companion, wel worthy to be wel- 
comed (for a dayly Gheest) not onely to all mens boorde, to 
guyde them with moderate & holsome dyet; but also into euery 
mana companie at all tymes, to recreate their mindes with honest 
mirth and delectable deuises: to sundrie pleasant purposes of 
pleasure and paat-tyme, Gathered out of divers, the beat 
approued Auctours: and deuided into foure pithy and pleasant 
Treatises, as it may appeare by the contentes, + 

Imprinted at London by Richarde Jones: dwelling ouer- 
agaynst S, Sepulchers Church without Newgate. 1576. 4to. 
Black letter. 74 leaves. Bodleian, Huth. Also, 1583, 4to. 
Black letter, 68 leaves, British Museum, (2 copies), 
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Dedicated to Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

The Schoolemaster is a translation from Macrobius’s Satur- 
naliorum Conviviorum Libri VII, the “ Mensa Philosophica,” 
and from other sources, made by Thomas Twyne. The four 
‘ Treatises’ are :— 

1. Of the nature and quality of all meats, drinks, and sauces, 

2. Of manners, behaviour and usage in company, 

3. Delectable and pleasant questions and pretie problems to 
be propounded in company. 

4, Of honest jests, delectable deuises and pleasant purposes, 

Among other stock jests related by Twyne in the fourth 
‘Treatise’ is a version of J/ Decamerone, 1x, 2; Levasi una 
badessa in fretta, See Warner, Albion’s England, Book vy, 
Chapter 

Twyne’s Table Philosophie is a sort of handbook of mirth 
and manners, “to be used among companie for delight and 
recreation at all times, but especially at meale times at the 
table,” 


[1681]. The ‘Exaropmradia or Passionate Centurie of Loue, 
Diuided into two parts: whereof, the first expresseth the Authors 
sufferance in Loue: the latter, hia long farewell to Loue and 
all hia tyrannie, Composed by Thomas Watson Gentleman ; 
and published at the request of certaine Gentlemen hia very 
Jrendes, 

London, Imprinted by John Wolfe for Gabriell Cawood, 
dwellinge in Paules Churchyard at the Signe of the Holy 
Ghost. [1581]. 4to, Reprinted for the Spenser Society, 1869, 
4to, British Museum, By Edward Arber (2nglish Reprints), 
1870, 12mo, 

Dedicated “To the Right Honorable my very good Lord 
Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxenford, Vicount Bulbecke, Lord 
of Escales, and Badlesmere, and Lord High Chamberlaine of 
England, all happinesse.” 

Watson introduces each ‘ Passion’ with a brief explanatory 
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note in which he carefully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
other writers, if any obtains, and sets forth what variations he 
has made in the form. The Italian poets drawn upon, besides 
Petrarch, are Messer Agnolo Fiorenzuola, Girolamo Parabosco, 
Serafino d’Aquila (Aquilano), Ercole Strozzi, and Giovanni 
Pontano, It should be noted that, although the poems are 
sometimes called ‘sonnets,’ they are not sonnets strictly speak- 
ing. Each Passion consists of eighteen lines, divided into 
three six-line stanzas, a quatrain followed by a couplet. Pas- 
sions VI, LXVI and xc are done into Latin hexameters. 

“The Authors sufferance in Loue” (Part I) is described at 
length in a wreath of eighty ‘ Passions,’ while “ My Loue is 
Past” (Part IT) is hurried over in the last twenty. 


Passion V. 


If ’t bee not loue I feele, what is it then ? 


Except verses eleven and twelve, this Passion is translated 
from Petrarch, Sonetto 88, Parte Prima, 
S’amor non 2; che dunque 2 quel, ch’ i’ sento? 
Chaucer gives a version of this sonnet, in Troylus and Cry- 
seyde, Liber primus, uvitt and Cantus Troili. 


Passion VI. 


Hoe si non sit amor, quod persentisco, quid ergo eat? 
The same sonnet of Petrarch done into Latin, 


Passion VII. 


Harke you that list to heare what sainte I serue? 


Partly imitated from “Aeneas Silvius, who setteth down 
the like in describing Lucretia the loue of Euryalus,” and 
partly from Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Canto vu, the descrip- 
tion of Alcina, 
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Passion XX. 
In time long past, when in Dianaes chase 


“Tn this passion the Authour being joyfull for a kisse, 
which he had receiued of his Loue, compareth the same unto 
that kisse, which sometime Venus bestowed upon Aesculapius, 
for hauing taken a Bramble out of her foote, which pricked 
her through the hidden spitefull deceyte of Diana, by whom 
it was laied in her way, as Strozza writeth.” 


Passion X XI. 


Who list to vewe dame Natures cunning skill, 


Imitated from Petrarch, Sonetto 190, parte prima, 
Chi vuol veder quantunque pud Natura, 
and also from a strambotto of Serafino, 
Chi vuol veder gran cose altiere & nuoue, 


Passion XXII. 
When werte thou borne sweet Loue? who was thy sire? 


From Serafino, Sonetto 127, with variations, “to make the 
rest to seeme the more patheticall,”’ 
Quando nascesti amor? quando la terra 
Se rinueste di verde e bel colore ; 


Passion XXIII, 


Thou Glasse, wherein that Sunne delightes to see 
Her own aspect, whose beams haue dride my hart, 


The figure of the burning glass in the last couplet is taken 
from Serafino Aquilano, 
Che ho visto ogni qual vetro render foco 
Quando 2 dal Sol percosso in qualche parte, 
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Passion XXIIII. 
Thou glasse, wherein my Dame hath such delight, 
Imitated still from Serafino’s strambotti. 


Passion XXXII. 
In Thetis lappe, while Titan tooke his rest, 
Suggested by Ercole Strozzi’s Somnium. 


Passion XX XIIII. 
Ye stately Dames, whose beauties farre excell, 


Imitated from Agnolo Fiorenzuola, Sonetto 2, 
A Selvaggia, Nelle rime di messer Agnolo Fiorenzuola Fiorentino, 


Deh le mie belle donne et amorose, 


Passion XX XIX, 
When first these eyes beheld with great delight 


The second stanza of this Passion, 
‘T haue attempted oft to make complainte,’ 
is borrowed from the sestet of Petrarch’s Sonetto xvt, parte 


colle gid per dir te labbra aperet 


Passion XL, 
I joy not peace, where yet no warre is found ; 


From Petrarch, Sonetto 90, parte prima, 

Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra; 

This sonnet of Petrarch’s seems to have become to the Eliza- 
bethans a typical expression for the sorrows of love, Tottel’s 
Miscellany contains two translations of it, Wyatt’s Description 
of the contrarious Passions in a Lover, and a second version by 
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one of the “‘ Uncertayne Auctores.”” Then Gascoigne tries his 
hand in The Strange Passion of a Lover. In Richard Edwards’s 
The Paradise of Dainty Devices, 1576, many lines of the same 
sonnet appear in a poem entitled, In Quest of my Relief, by R. 
H. (Richard Hill.) 

Robert Southwell, the poet priest, writing in prison, What 
Joy to Live (in St. Peter’s Complaint), gives a spiritual signifi- 
cance to the verses; it is of another love, of another life, that 
the Catholic martyr speaks :— 


I wage no war, yet peace I none enjoy : 
I hope, I fear, I fry in freezing cold. 
I mount in mirth, still prostrate in annoy. 
I all the world embrace, yet nothing hold. 


Passion XLIII. 
The Salamander liues in fire and flame, 


From Serafino’s strambotto, 
Se Salamandra in fiamma viue, e in fuoco, 


Passion XLVI, 


In time the Bull is broughte to weare the youke ; 
In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures ; 


These two opening lines are imitated from Serafino, Sonetto 
103 

Ool tempo el Villanello al giogo mena 

El Tor wi flero, ¢ ai erudo animale, 

Ool tempo el Faleon menar Uale 

E ritornare te chiamando pena, 


Passion LV, 
My heedelesse hart which Loue yet neuer knew, 


Out of Serafino, Sonetto 63, 
Come alma assai bramosa & poco accorta, 
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Passion LVI. 
Come gentle Death ; who cals? one thats opprest : 


The first stanza imitates Serafino’s strambotlo, 
Morte: che vuoi? te bramo: Eccomi appresso ; 
the second stanza, another strambotto by the same poet, 
Amor, amor: chi 2 quel che chiama tanto? 


Passion LXI. 


If Loue had lost his shaftes, and Ioue downe threw 
His thundring boltes, 


From Serafino, Sonetto 125, 
S’ el gran tormento i fier fulmini accesi 
Perduti hauessi, 


Passion LXV. 


Who knoweth not, how often Venus sonne 
Hath forced Juppiter to leaue his seate? 


The last stanza, 
‘From out my Mistres eyes, two lightsome starres,’ 
is imitated from Girolamo Parabosco, 
Occhi tuoi, anzi stelle alme, & fatali, 


Passion LX VI. 
Dum coelum, dum terra tacet, ventusque silescit, 


From Petrarch, Sonetto cx111, parte prima, 
Or, che’l ciel, e la terra, e’l vento tace, 
which Petrarch imitated from Virgil’s beautiful lines contrast- 
ing the hush of night with Dido’s tumult of soul immediately 
before her suicide, 
Now erat, et tacitum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terraa, silvaeque et saeva quierant 
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Aequora, quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 


Quum tacet omnis ager ; 
Aeneidos, Lib. tv, 522-525. 


Passion LXXI. 
Alas deere Titus mine, my auncient frend, 


“The Authour writeth this Sonnet unto his very friend, 
calling him by the name of Titus, as if him selfe were 


Gysippus.” 
The allusion is to Boccaccio, J/ Decamerone, x, 8. 


Passion LX XVII. 
Time wasteth yeeres, and month’s, and howr’s: 
Out of Serafino, Sonetto 132, 
Col tempo passa gli anni, i mesi, e Vhore, 
Passion LXX VIII. 
What scowling cloudes haue ouercast the skie, 
Imitated from Agnolo Fiorenzuola, 
O belle donne, prendam pietade, 
Passion LXXXV (of My Love is Past), 
The souldiar worne with warres, delightes in peace ; 


From the Latin of Ercole Strozzi, 
Unda hie sunt Lachrimae, Venti suspiria, Remi 
Vota, Error velum, Mens malesana Ratis, 


Passion LXXXVI, 


Sweete liberty restores my woonted joy, 
Based on a letter written by Aeneas Silvins to a friend 
repenting of having “ published the wanton loue of Lucretia 


and Euryalus,” 
3 
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Passion LXX XIX. 


Loue hath delight in sweete delicious fare ; 


This passion is made up of sentential verses, mostly from 
classical authors, but the ninth verse renders Pontano’s 
Si vacuum sineret perfidious amor, 
Loue thinkes in breach of faith there is no fault. 


Passion XC. 


Me sibi ter binos annos unumque subegit 
Dinus Amor ; 


A paraphrastic translation of Petrarch, Sonetto 84, parte 


Tennemi Amor anni ventuno ardendo, 
Lieto nel foco, 


Passion XCI. 
Ye captiue soules of blindefold Cyprians boate, 


Imitated from Agnolo Fiorenzuola, 
O miseri coloro, 
Che non prouar di donna fede mai : 
Fiorenzuola had already imitated Horace, Liber 1, Carmen v, 
Ad Pyrrham, 
12 Miseri, quibus 
Intentata nites! Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
15 Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris deo. 


Passion XCITI. 


My loue is past, woe woorth the day and how’r 


The intricate poetical form of this Passion, in which the 
second and third stanzas exactly follow the first as to first 


seconda, 
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and last syllables throughout, is copied from the Italian 


ts. 
Passion XCIIII, 


I Curse the time, wherein these lips of mine 


From Serafino, 
Biastemo quando mai le labbra apersi 


Passion XCIX. 
The haughtie Aegle Birde, of Birdes the best, 


From Serafino, Sonetto 1, “& grownded upon that, which 
Aristotle writeth of the Aegle, for the proofe she maketh of 
her birdes, by setting them to behold the Sonne. After whom 
Pliny hath written, as foloweth.” (Nat. Hist., lib. 30, cap. 1). 


Passion C. 
Resolu’d to dust intomb’d heere lieth Loue, 


Imitated from Girolamo Parabosco’s Epitaph of Loue, 
In cenere giace qui sepolto Amore, 
The epilogue, “ more like a praier than a Passion,” 
\ Lugeo iam querulus vitae tot lustra peracta, 
is “faithfully translated out of Petrarch,” Sonetto 85, parte 
secondo, 
I vd piangendo i miei passati tempi, 

Thomas Watson was a poet of rare gifts who had the singu- 
lar fortune of being named among the first by his contempo- 
raries, and of being consigned to oblivion almost immediately 
afterwards. Three years after his early death, Spenser pays 
tribute to his memory in Colin Clonts come home again, 1595:— * 

“Amyntas, flower of shepherds’ pride forlorn. 
He, whilst he liued, was the noblest swain 
That ever pipéd in an oaten quill : 
Both did he other, which could pipe, maintain, 
And eke himself could pipe, with passing skill.” 
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Nash, in Haue with you to Saffron Walden, 1596, writes of 
him, “ for all things [he] hath left few his equalls in Eng- 
land ;” and Meres, Wits Treasurie, 1598, says, “as Italy had 
Dante, Boceace, Petrarch, Tasso, Celiano, and Ariosto, so 
England had Matthew Roydon, Thomas Atchelow, Thomas 
Watson, Thomas Kyd, Robert Greene and George Peele,” 

The Spenser Society’s fine edition of the Passionate Centuric 
of Loue, 1869, together with Mr, Arber’s appreciative reprint 
of this and the other poems in the following year, have brought 
him once more into notice, 

Palgrave, in reviewing the Arber reprint, puts Watson in 
the first rank of the Elizabethan “Amourists,” below Sidney, 
but above Spenser, and excepting Shakspere, always and in 
every circumstance a class by himself. 

See Thomas Watson the Poet, F, T. Palgrave, The North 
American Review, January, 1872. 


1585. Amyntas Thomae Watsoni Londinensis, I, V. Studiosi. 
Nemini datur amare simul et sapere. 

Excudebat Henricus Marsh, ex assignatione Thomae Marsh. 
1585. 8vo. (12mo. Hazlitt. 16mo. Arber.) 27 leaves. British 
Museum. 

Dedicated, ‘ Henrico Noello’ and ‘Ad Lectorem.’ 

Amyntas and Amintae Gaudia (1592) are Latin elegiac 
eclogues, after the manner of Petrarch in his Latin pastorals, 
and of the once famous Mantuan through whom the traditions 
of English pastoral poetry really descend. 

See Fraunce’s The Lamentations of Amyntas for the Death of 
Phillis, 1587, and The Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch, Part 
II, Phillis Funeral, 1591; also, The Eglogs of the Poet B. Man- 
tuan Carmelitan, 1567. 


1586. Albions England. Or Historical Map of the same 
Island: prosecuted from the liues Actes and Labors of Saturne, 
Jupiter, Hercules, and Aeneas: Originalles of the Bruton, and 
Englishmen, and occasion of the Brutons their first aryvall in 
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Albion, Containing the same Historie unto the Tribute to the 
Romaines, Entrie of the Saxones, Invasion by the Danes, and 
Conquest by the Normainea, With Historicall Intermixturea, 
Inuention, and Varietie profitably, briefly and pleasantly, per- 
formed in Verse and Prone by William Warner, 

Imprinted at London by George Robinson for Thomas Cad- 
man, dwelling at the great North-doore of 8, Paules Church 
at the signe of the Byble, [Colophon] Imprinted at London 
by George Robinson for Thomas Cadman, Anno Do, 1586, 
4to, 65 leaves, Britwell (First Part only), Also, 1589, 4to, 
Black letter, British Museum, Huth, Rev, T, Corser (First 
and Second Parts). 1592. 4to., Black letter, Brit, Mus. 
(Dedicated to Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon), 1596, to. 
176 leaves. Brit. Mus., Bridgewater House. 1597. Ato. 176 
leaves. Brit. Mus, (2 copies), 1602. 4to, 252 leaves. Brit, 
Mus. (First complete edition, in 13 Books, (2 copies)). 1606, 
4to. (A Continuance of Albions England, dedicated to Sir 
Edward Coke). 1612. 4to. Brit. Mus, (Last edition). 

Three stanzas of Book V, Chapter xxvul, of Albion’s Eng- 
land, very unexpectedly render into English Jl Decamerone, 
1x, 2; Levasi una badessa in fretta, See Twyne’s The Schoole- 
master, 1576. 


1587. The Lamentations of Amyntas for the death of Phillis: 
Paraphvrastically translated out of Latine into English Hexa- 
meters, by Abraham Fraunce, Newelie Corrected. 

London. Printed by John Charlewood for Thomas New- 
man and Thomas Gubbin. Anno Dom. 1588. 4to. 20 leaves. 
Also, 1587. 4to. Bodleian. 1589. 4to. 1596. 4to. 

The 1588 edition, whose title is here given, is in the Huth 
Library. The British Museum has recently acquired (1894) 
the only known copy of the 1596 edition. It was discovered 
in a collection of rare English books, chiefly of belles /ettres, 
of the time of Elizabeth and James I., in 1867, by Mr. C. 
Edmonds, at Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, the seat of 
Sir Charles Isham Bart.— The Academy, August 10, 1895. 
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The translation is dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke. 
See Thomas Watson’s Amyntas, 1585, and Fraunce’s The Coun- 
tesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch, Part II, 1591. 


1588. Musica Transalpina, Altus. Madrigales translated of 
foure, fiue and size parts, chosen out of diuers excellent Authors, 
with the first and second part of La Verginella, made by Maister 
Byrd, wpon two Stanz’s of Ariosto, and brought to speake Eng- 
lish with the rest. Published by N. Yonge, in fauour of such as 
take pleasure in musicke of voices. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas East, the assigné of Wil- 
liam Byrd, 1588. Cum Priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis. 6 parts. 
4to. Fifty-seven songs. 

Dedicated to Gilbert, Lord Talbot, son and heir of George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“T endeavored,” says Yonge, “to get into my hands all 
such English songes as were praise worthie, and amongst 
others I had the hap to find in the hands of some of my good 
friends certaine Italian Madrigales translated most of them 
five years ago by a gentleman for his private delight.” 


La Verginella. 
I. 


The fayre yong virgin is like the rose untainted, 
In garden faire while tender stalk doth beare it ; 
Sole and untoucht, with no resort acquainted, 

No shepherd nor his flock doth once come neere it : 
Th’ ayre full of sweetnesse, the morning fresh depainted, 
The earth the water with all their fauours cheer it : 

Daintie yong gallants, and ladyes most desired, 
Delight to haue therewith their head and breasts attyred. 


IL. 


But not soone from greene stock where it growed, 
The same is pluckt and from the same remoued ; 
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As lost is all from heauen and earth that flowed, 
Doth fauour grace and beauty best beloued : 


The virgin faire that hath the flower bestowed, 
Which more than life to gard it her behowed ; 
Loseth hir praise, and is no more desired 
Of those that late unto hir loue aspired. 


La Verginella is of more than passing interest, quite apart 
from its sentiment and grace of expression, because it is proba- 
bly the earliest English madrigal. At least 1 have met with 
no earlier example of this form of composition, and its being 
mentioned particularly in the title of a collection of fifty-seven 
madrigals would seem to indicate that some special importance 
was attached to it. 

William Byrd, 1538 (?)-1623, the composer, shared with 
Thomas Tallis the honorary post of organist to the Chapel 
Royal. Although royal organist through the national change 
of religion, he remained a Roman Catholic, and composed 
many church services, among them the well-known canon, 
Non nobis, Domine, traditionally said to be preserved in the 
Vatican engraved on a golden plate. 

1597. Musica Transalpina, Cantus. The Seconde Booke of 
Madrigalies, to & & 6 voices: translated out of sundrie Italian 
Authors & Newly published by Nicholas Yonge. 

At London. Printed by Thomas Este. 1597. 4to. 6 
parts. Twenty-four songs. 

Dedicated to Sir Henry Lennard, Knight. 

In the following madrigal, from the second book, the lover 
has some remnant of philosophy left,— 


Brown is my loue, but graceful! and each renowned whiteness 
Matcht with thy lovely brown, looseth his brightness. 

Fair is my love, but scornfull! yet haue I seen despised 
Dainty white lillies, and sad flowers well prised. 
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Another love-song of the same book is in every way charm- 
ing,— 
So saith my fair and beautiful Licoris, when now and then 
she talketh 
With me of loue; loue is a sprite that walketh, 
That soars and flies, and none aliue can hold him, 
Nor touch him, nor behold him ; 
Yet when her eyes she turneth, 
I spy where he sojourneth ; 
In her eyes, there he flies ; 
But none can touch him, 
Till on her lips he couch him ; 
But none can catch him, 
Till from her lips he fetch him. 
Censura Literaria, Vol. 1x, p. 5 (Ed. 1809). 


1590. Superius, The first sett of Italian Madrigalls Png- 
lished, not to the sense of the original dittie, but after the affection 
of the Noate. By Thomas Watson, Gentleman. There are also 
heere inserted two excellent Madrigalls of Master William Byrds, 
composed after the Italian vaine, at the requeste of the sayd 
Thomas Watson. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Este, the assigne of Wil- 
liam Byrd, & are to be sold at the house of the sayd T. Este, 
being in Aldersgate street, at the signe of the Black Horse. 
1590, Cum priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis. Six parts. 4to. 

Each part is dedicated by Watson in Latin verse to Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, and on the back of the title there is 
another inscription in Latin verse to a musical friend, Luca 
Marenzio, the author of the harmony, which Watson, in his 
lines to Essex, describes as “ Marenzaeos cantus.” Luca 
Marenzio was the greatest madrigal writer of the time. 

The “two excellent Madrigalls of Master William Byrds” 
are two settings, for four and six voices, of 
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This sweet and merry month of May, 
While nature wantons in her pryme, 

And birds do sing and beasts do play, 
For pleasure of the ioyfull time, 

I choose the first for holy daie, 

And greet Eliza with a ryme; 

O beauteous Queene of second Troy, 

Take well in worth a simple toy. 


Another madrigal alludes to the death of Sir Philip Sidney : 


How long with vaine complayning ; 

How long with dreary teares and joyes refraining ; 

Shall we renewe his dying, 

Whose happy soull is flying ; 

Not in a place of sadness, 

But of eternall gladnes ; 

Sweet Sydney liues in heau’n. O! therefore let our weeping 
Be turn’d to hymns and songs of plesant greeting. 


There are twenty-eight songs in all. 
Censura Literaria, Vol. 1x, p. 1 (Ed. 1809). 


1591. Orlando Furioso in English Hercical Verse, by John 
Harington [Sir John Harington). [Colophon.] 

Imprinted at London by Richard Field, dwelling in the 
Blackfriers, by Ludgate. 1591. Folio, 225 leaves. British 
Museum, (3 copies). Also, 1607. Folio. British Museum, 
and 1634. Folio. 248 leaves. British Museum. The last 
edition contains Sir John Harington’s Epigrams, printed 
twice before, 1618 and 1625, 

Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 

Harington’s translation is in the octave stanza of Ariosto, 
and is magnificently illustrated, the engraved title containing 
portraits of Arioste and of Sir John Harington and his dog. 
The engravings, although sometimes said to be English, were 
in fact printed from the Italian plates of Girolamo Porro, of 
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Padua, and had been used before in Italy. The plates are 
worn and unequal in the editions of 1607 and 1634. Stanzas 
1-50 of Book xxxu1. were translated by Francis Harington, 
younger brother to Sir John. 
Six plays may be referred to Orlando Furioso, five of them 
later in date than Sir John Harington’s translation : 
(1) Ariodante and Geneuora, acted Jan. 12, 1582, before 
Queen Elizabeth and her Court. 

From Orlando Furioso, Canto v. 

(2) The History of Orlando Furioso. 1594. 4to. Robert 
Greene. 

Founded on an episode in Canto xxu1. This play was 
acted at the Rose in 1591, Edward Alleyn taking the part 
of Orlando. 

(3) Much Ado About Nothing. 1600. 4to. Shakspere. 

The story of Claudio and Hero is the same as that of Ario- 
dante and Geneuora in Ariosto. Shakspere may have taken 
the plot from Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, vol. 111, based 
on Bandello, 1, 22, the tale of S. Timbreo di Cardona, but the 
personation of Hero by Margaret is probably borrowed from 
Harington’s translation. 

(4) The Tempest. 1623. Folio. Shakspere. 

Suggests the shipwreck of Ruggiero, the hermit’s desert 
island, and the reconciliation between Ruggiero and Orlando. 
Orlando Furioso, Cantos XLI. and XLII. 

(5) Sicelides. 1631. 4to. Phineas Fletcher. 

Atyches rescuing Olinda from the ore imitates Orlando 
Furioso, Canto x, where Ruggiero delivers Angelica from the 
monster. 

(6) The Sea Voyage. 1647. Folio. John Fletcher. 

The commonwealth of women is traceable to the Argo- 
nautic legend of Hypsipyle on Lemnos, reproduced in Orlando 
Furioso, Canto xx. 


1591. The Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch. Conteining 
the affectionate life and wnfortunate death of Phillis and Amyn- 
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tas: That in a Pastorall; This in a Funerall: both in English 
Hexameters. By Abraham Fraunce. 

London. Printed by Thomas Orwyn for William Pon- 
sonby, dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the 
Bishops head. 1591. 4to. 48 leaves. British Museum, (2 
copies). Bodleian. Huth. 

Dedicated “To the right excellent, and most honorable 
Ladie, the Ladie Marie, Countesse of Pembroke.” 

Fraunce says, in his Dedicatory Epistle, “ I have somewhat 
altered S. [ignor] Tassoes Italian & M. [aster] Watson’s 
Latine Amyntas to make them one English.” The first 
part, the Pastorall, as far as Act V, Sc. 2, is a close transla- 
tion of Tasso’s Aminta, acted at Ferrara in 1573; the second 
part, ‘Phillis Funeral,’ is a reprint, the fourth edition, of 
Fraunce’s older translation of Thomas Watson’s Amyntas, 
called The Lamentations of Amyntas, 1587. 

The Third Part of the Countesse of Pembrokes Ivychurch : 
Entituled, Amintas Dale. Wherein are the most conceited tales 
of the Pagan Gods in English Hexameters: to-gether with their 
auncient descriptions and Philosophical explications. By Abra- 
ham Fraunee. 

At London. Printed [by Thomas Orwyn] for Thomas 
Woodcocke, d:yelling in Paules Church-yeard, at the signe 
of the black Beare. 1592. 4to. 61 leaves. British Museum, 
(2 copies). Huth. 

Dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, in grandiloquent 
Latin hexameters. This work is in both prose and verse, and 
resembles in plan Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Abraham 
Fraunce was highly esteemed as a poet by Sir Philip Sidney. 


1591. Complaints, Containing sundrie small Poemes of the 
Worlds Vanitie. Whereof the nexte Page maketh mention. By 
Ed. Sp. 

London. Imprinted for William Ponsonbie, dwelling in 
Paules Churchyard at the signe of the Bishops head. 1591. 
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4to. 91 leaves. British Museum, (3 copies). 1882. 8vo. 
The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Edmund Spenser, 
Vol. 11 (Grosart). 

This is a miscellaneous collection of poems put forth by 
Spenser’s publisher a year after the appearance of the first 
three books of The Faery Queene. The several poems are 
dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, and to Spenser’s kins- 
women, Lady Strange, Lady Carey, and Lady Compton and 
Mounteagle. 

Number 8, The Visions of Bellay, and Number 9, The Visions 
of Petrarch, “formerly translated” from Du Bellay and Pe- 
trarch, had been printed twenty-two years before, in Van der 
Noot’s A Theatre wherein be represented as wel the miseries & 
calamities that follow the voluptuous Worldlings, As also the 
greate ioyes and plesures which the faithfull do enjoy. 1569. 
This volume is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and is enriched 
by sixteen engravings on wood, in illustration of the Visions 
of Petrarch and Du Bellay contained in it. Each engrav- 
ing is accompanied by verses, called Epigrams and Sonnets. 
Petrarch’s Visions, a series of seven sonnets, is a translation of 
his canzone,— 

Standomi un giorno solo alla fenestra (Canzone 42, of Sonetti 
e Canzoni in Morte di Madonna Laura), 

The verses are without Spenser’s name, but as they uppear, 
with alterations, in the Complaints, they bave been very gener- 
ally accepted as the earliest printed work of the poet, then a 
boy in his seventeenth year, The sonnets from Petrarch are 
almost exactly the same as in Van der Noot, but the Visions 
of Du Bellay are changed from blank verse to rimed sonnets, 
They are translations, fifteen in all, from a collection of forty- 
seven French sonnets entitled,— 

Antiquitez de Rome, contenant une generale description de sa 
grandeur, et comme une deploration de sa ruine,... Plus un 
Songe ou vision sur le mesme subject. 

Paris. Federic Morel. 1558, 4to. British Museum, 
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1592. Amintae Gaudia, Authore Thoma Watsono Londi- 
nensi, Juris studioso. 

Londini: Imprimis Guilhelmi Ponsonbei. 1592. 4to. 
Bodleian. British Musewm, [In Latin hexameters. | 

Dedicated, “ Mariae Penbrokiae Countissae,” by C. M. 
Hazlitt suggests that C. M. may have been Christopher 
Marlowe. 

George Peele, writing shortly after the early death of Wat- 
son, in 1593, says: 


Watson, worthy many Epitaphes 
For his sweet Poesie, for Amintas teares 
And joyes so well set downe. 


Ad Muaecaenatum Prologus, in The Honour of the Garter. 

Francis Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, or Wits Treasurie, 
1598, says: 

“As Theocritus in Greeke, Virgil and Mantuan in Latine, 
Sanazar in Italian, and the Authour of Amyntae Gaudia and 
Walsingham’s Meliboeus are the best for pastorall.” 


1594. Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recouerie of Hierusalem, 
An Heroicall poeme written in Italian by Seig. Torquato Tasso, 
and translated into English by R. C. Esquire: And now the first 
part containing fiue Cantos, Imprinted in both Languages. 

London. Imprinted by John Windet for Christopher Hunt 
of Exceter. 1594. 4to. 120 leaves. British Museum. Also, 
1817, 12mo, (Fourth Book, accompanying Fairfax’s trans- 
lation), British Museum, 1881, 4to. A. B. Grosart, (62 
copies only), 

A translation of the first five cantos of Tasso’s La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, 1580, It is more noteworthy for its faithful- 
ness to the original than for its poetry ; the verse is always 
regular and is set in the Italian stanza, R. C. is Richard 
Carew of Anthony, author of the Survey of Cornwall, 

IT, Godfrey of Bulloigne was acted July 19, 1594, while 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, with the Conquest of Jerusalem, was 
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entered on Register B, for John Danter, June 19, 1594, 
Fleay (Chronicle of the English Drama, Vol, 11, p, 302) thinks 
this must have been the First Part of the same play, and may 
have been identical with the old play called Jerusalem, of 
March 22, 1592, retained by Henslow from Lord Strange’s 
men, 

The Four Prentices of London, with the Conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, by Thomas Heywood, was acted before 1615, at the Red 
Bull, and printed in 1615 and 1632, 

Kirkman’s Catalogue, 1661, mentions a tragedy, entitled 
The Destruction of Jerusalem, which was written by Thomas 
Legge, and acted in 1577 at Coventry, 


1596. Diella, Certaine Sonnets, adioyned to the amorous Poeme 
of Dom Diego and Gineura, By R. [ichard] L. [ynche] Gentle- 
man. Ben balla, a chi fortuna suona. 

At London, Printed for Henry Olney, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Fleetstreete neer the Middle-temple gate. 1596. 
8vo. 44 leaves. Bodleian. British Museum. (16mo.) 

The “amorous Poeme of Dom Diego and Gineura” is taken 
from Bandello, 1, 27, Don Diego de la sua Donna sprezzato, 
ud a starsi in una Grotta; e come n’usct. The romance is 
related by Painter, Palace of Pleasure, 1567, 11,29, Dom Diego 
and Gineura; by Fenton, Certaine Tragicall Discourses, 1567, 
No. 13, A wonderfull constancie in Dom Diego; and by Whet- 
stone, Rocke of Regard, 1576, 2, The Garden of Unthriftinesse, 
wherein is reported the dolorous discourse of Dom Diego a 
Spaniard, together with his triumphe. 

Thomas Procter’s A gorgious Gallery of gallant Inuentions, 
1578, mentions Dom Diego in the poem, entitled The Louer 
wounded with his Ladies beauty eraueth merey. To the Tune of 
where ia the life that late I led. 


1597. Oansonets, Or Little Short Songs to foure voyces: 
celected out of the beat and approved Italian Authors by Thomas 
Morley, Gent, of her Majesties Chappell, 
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Imprinted at London by Peter Short, dwelling on Bred- tf 
streete hill at the signe of the Star and are there to be sold, 
1597, 4to, British Museum, 

Dedicated “to the Worshipfall Maister Henrie Tapsfield, | 
Citizen and Grocer, of the Cittie of London—I hartily intreat | 
you to accept these poore Canzonets, by me collected from 
divers excellent Italian Authours, for the honest recreation of 
yourselfe and others,” 

Thomas Morley, born about 1557, died about 1604, was a 
pupil of William Byrd, organist of St. Paul's, and succes- 
sively epistler and gospeler to the Chapel Royal, He wrote ‘i 
. seven books of canzonets or madrigals, 1593 to 1600; A Plaine q 
. and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke, 1597 ; and edited, 


1601, Madrigals, The Triuwmphs of Oriana, a collection of \ 
twenty-five madrigals in honor of Queen Elizabeth, 
One of Morley’s airs, in The First Booke of Aires, etc., 1600, 
is a setting of the second page’s song in As You Like It, v, 3, 
“Tt was a lover and his lass,” which is extremely interesting 
as one of the few pieces of original Shaksperean music that 
has survived. 
A single canzonet from this collection occurs in Brydges’s 
Censura Literaria, Vol. x, p. 298 :— 


When lo! by break of morning, 

My love her self adorning, 

Doth walk the woods so dainty, 

Gath’ring sweet violets and cowslips plenty, 
The birds enamour’d, sing and praise my Flora, 
Lo! here a new Aurora. 


A few more songs may be found in the British Bibliogra- 
pher, Vol. 1, pp. 844-5, where one canzonet, 


Long hath my loue bene kept from my delighting, 


is ascribed to Felice Anerio, 1560 (?)-1630 (?), a celebrated 
composer of sacred madrigals, and organist to the pontifical 
chapel in Rome, 
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1597. Two Tales, Translated out of Ariosto, The one in 
Dispraise of Men, the other in Disgrace of Women: With cer- 
tain other Italian Stanzes and Proverbs, By R. [obert] T, 
[ofte] Gentleman. 

Printed at London by Valentine Sims, dwelling on Adling 
hill at the signe of the white Swanne, 1597. 4to. 16 leaves, 


1597. Virgidemiarum Sixe Bookes, First three Bookes, of 
Tooth-lesse Satyrs. 1. Poeticall, 2. Academical. 3. Morall. 

London. Printed by John Harison, for Robert Dexter, 
1602. 

Virgidemiarum: The three last Bookes. Of byting Satyres. 
Corrected and amended with some additions by J. H. [Joseph 
Hall, successively Bishop of Exeter and of Norwich]. 

Imprinted at London for Robert Dexter, at the signe of 
the Brazen Serpent in Paules Churchyard. 1599. 

Certaine Worthye Manuscript Poems, of great Antiquitie, Re- 
serued long in the Studie of a Northfolke Gentleman, And now 
first published by J. 8. 

Imprinted at London for R. D. 1597. Sm. 8vo. 

These three publications, though always found in one vol- 
ume, have different titles and signatures. The first three 
books of Satires originally appeared in 1597, the last three in 
1598. The Huth Library copy, whose title-page is here given, 
is the third edition of Books 1-111, and the second of Books 
Iv-VI. 

Of the Certaine Worthye Manuscript Poems there was only 
a single impression, dedicated “'To the worthiest Poet Maister 
Ed. Spenser.” 

The poems are three in number,— 

The statly tragedy of Guistard and Sismond. 

The Northern Mothers Blessing. 

The way to Thrifte. 

The statly tragedy of Guistard and Sismond is taken from 
the Decameron, tv, 1, and is a reprint of a metrical version 
of the romance made by William Walter, a poet of the time of 
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Henry VII. Walter’s poem, which is in octave stanza, was 
based on a Latin prose translation, Hpistola Leonardi Aretini 
de amore Guistardi, ete, [1480 ?], and is entitled, The amorous 
History of Guystarde and Sygysmonde, and of their dolorous 
Deth by her Father. It was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1532. Roxburghe Club, 1818. 

The romance of Guiscardo and Ghismonda was very popu- 
lar in Italian dramatic literature, and no less than five different 
tragedies on this subject were written between 1508 and 1614. 
Three of them are called Taneredi, one La Pamfila, while 
still another, La Ghismonda, obtained a temporary fame by 
being attributed by its author, Silvano de’ Razzi, to Tasso. 

Two Elizabethan plays carry the tragedy over into English 
literature,— 

Tanered and Gismund, a tragedy, by Robert Wilmot, acted 
before the Court, at the Inner Temple, in 1568, and printed 
in 1592, quarto. It is the oldest extant Elizabethan play 
founded on an Italian novella. 

Tanered, by Sir Henry Wotton, written at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in 1586-7, and not extant. 

Both of these plays are probably founded on Painter’s prose 
translation, Gismonda and Guiscardo, Palace of Pleasure, 1, 
39. Dryden versified the romance in his Fables, as Sigismonda 
and Guiscardo. 

There are two eighteenth century tragedies on the theme, 
The Oruel Gift, or the Royal Resentment, by Susannah Cent- 
livre. 1717. 12mo., and Tancred and Sigismunda, by James 
Thomson. 1745. 8vo. 

Hogarth, 1763, painted Sigismonda weeping over the heart 
of her lover. (National Gallery, London.) 


1598. Orlando inamorato. The three first Bookes of that 
famous Noble Gentleman and learned Poet, Mathew Maria 
Boiardo Earle of Scandiano in Lombardie. By R. [obert] 7. 
[ofte] Gentleman. Parendo impero Imperando pereo. 
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Printed at London by Valentine Sims, dwelling on Adling 
hil at the signe of the white Swanne, 1598, Sm, 4to. British 
Museum. 

“ Orlando Inamorato is singularly unequal ; but shows famil- 
iarity with the language and dexterity of versification.” 

A. Grosart, Occasional Issues, Vol. X11. 

The Orlando Inamorato appeared about 1495, in three books, 
the last incomplete. 

I do not know whether Tofte translated from the original 
Boiardo, or from one of the two rifacimenti that exist, Francesco 
Berni’s elegant poem, or Domenichi’s poor one that superseded 
that. Grosart gives no information on this point, and his 
biography of Robert Tofte, in the volume of Occasional Issues 
just cited, is probably the completest account of the poet that 
we have. Blackwood’s reviewer of Rose’s The Orlando Inn- 
amorato Translated into Prose from the Italian of Francesco 
Berni, 1823, had never heard of Tofte’s translation, for he 
says, “no English attempt whatever had hitherto been made, 
either upon Bouiardo himself, or his rifacciatore Berni.” 

Blackwood’s. Vol. x11. March, 1823. 

The story of Iroldo and Tisbina of Babylon, which is related 
to Rinaldo by Fiordelisa, Orlando Innamorato, Book 1, Canto 
12, is the well-known romance of Dianora and Ansaldo, or 
the Enchanted Garden, Decameron, x, 5, but the ‘question’ 
finds a different, and poorer, solution in the Renaissance poet. 
In Boccaccio, and after him, in Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale, the 
lover, overcome by the husband’s generosity, releases the lady 
from her promise. In Boiardo, the husband and wife take 
poison in order to die together ; but the drug turns out to be 
harmless, whereupon Iroldo voluntarily quits Babylon for life, 
and Tisbina, who had just been on the point of dying for one 
husband, incontinently takes another, Prasildo. 

Leigh Hunt made a translation of the romance in his Stories 


from the Italian Poets, where it is called The Saracen Friends. 
See Philocopo, 1567. 
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1598, Altus, Madrigals to fiue voyces, celected out of the 
best approued Italian Authors, By Thomas Morley Gentleman 
of hir Maiesties Royall Chappel. 

At London, Printed by Thomas Este, 1598, 5 parts, 
4to. 70 leaves, Twenty-four songs, British Museum. 

Dedicated to Sir Gervais Clifton, Knight. 

Morley says in his Dedication,—“ I ever held this sentence 
of the poet as a canon of my creede; That whom Cod loveth not, 
they love not Musique. For as the Art of Musique is one of 
the most Heavenly gifts, so the very love of Musique (with- 
out art) is one of the -best engrafted testimonies of Heavens 
love towards us,” 

Madrigal. 


Doe not tremble, but stand fast, 
Deare, and faint not: hope well, haue well, my sweeting : 
Loe where I come to thee with friendly greeting : 
Now ioyne with mee thy hand fast : 
Loe thy true loue salut’s thee, 
Whose jeme thou art, and so he still reput’s thee. 
British, Bibliographer, Vol. 11, p. 652. 


1598. The Courtiers Academie: Comprehending seuen seuer- 
all dayes discourses ; wherein be discussed, seuen noble and 
important arguments, worthy by all Gentlemen to be perused. 
[1. Of Beauty; 2. Of Humane Loue; 3. Of Honour; 4. Of 
Combate and single Fight; 5. Of Nobilite; 6. Of Riches; 7. 
Of precedence of Letters or Armes.| Originally written in Italian 
by Count Haniball Romei a Gentleman of Ferrara, and trans- 
lated into English by J. [ohn] K. [epers]. 

[London]. Printed by Valentine Sims: n.d. [1598.] 4to. 

Dedicated to “Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, K. G.” 

Interspersed with poetry, and containing also some transla- 
tions from Petrarch. 

John Kepers was born about 1547, at Wells, Somerset. 
Anthony & Wood says that he was “brought up in the close 
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of Wells,” and Warton that he was a graduate of Oxford in the 
year 1564, who afterwards studied music and poetry at Wells, 


1599. Of Mariage and Wiving. An Excellent, pleasant, and 
Philosophical Controversie, betweene the two famous Tassi now 
living, the one Hercules the Philosopher, the other, Torquato the 
Poet. Done into English by R. [obert] T. [ofte] Gentleman. 
2 pls. 

London. Printed by Thomas Creede, and are to be sold by 
John Smythicke, at his shop in Fleet streete neare the Temple 
Gate. 1599. Crown 8vo. (British Museum.) 4to. (Huth 
Library.) 

This is a translation, in verse, of Tasso’s Dell’ ammogliarsi, 
piacevole contese fra i due moderni Tassi, Ercole e Torquato. 
Bergamo, 1594. 4to. [Discorsi e Dialoghi.] 

Part I. is entitled, “The declaration of Hercules Tasso . . . 
against marriage ;” Part II.,“A defence or answere.. . by 
Torquato Tasso.” 


1600. Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recouerie of Jerusalem. 
Done into English heroicall verse, by Edward] Fairefaz. 

Imprinted at London by Ar. Hatfield for J. Jaggard and 
M. Lownes. 1600. Folio. 200 leaves. British Museum, (2 
copies). 

Dedicated, in four six-line stanzas, “To her High Majesty,” 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The second edition, 1624, folio (British Museum), was printed 
at the express desire of King James I., and was dedicated to 
Charles, Prince of Wales. 

There have been eight subsequent editions of this excellent 
and enduring translation, besides a reprint of the third edi- 
tion; namely, 1687. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 1726. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Brit. Mus. (Dublin reprint of third edition.) 1749. 8vo. 
Brit. Mus. 1786. 8vo. 1817. 8vo. 2 vols. Brit. Mus. 
(Charles Knight.) 1817. 12mo. 2 vols. Brit. Mus. (Singer.) 
1844, 12mo. 2 vols. Brit. Mus, (Charles Knight.) 1853. 
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8vo. 2vols. Brit. Mus. (Routledge’s British Poets.) 1855. 
12mo. (American edition.) 

Fairfax’s is the first complete translation of Tasso’s La 
Gerusalemme Liberata. It is executed with ease and spirit, 
and with such a fine poetic feeling withal that it often reads 
like an original poem. 

“Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his 
original ; and many besides myself have heard our famous 
Waller own that he derived the harmony of his numbers from 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, which was turned into English by Mr. 
Fairfax.” 

Dryden. Preface to his Fables. 

“ Fairfax I have been a long time in quest of. Johnson, in 
his Life of Waller, gives a most delicious specimen of him. 

“ By the way, I have lit upon Fairfax’s Godfrey of Bullen, 
for half-a-crown. Rejoice with me.” 

Charles Lamb, Letters to Coleridge, Jan. 5 and April 15, 
1797. 

For plays on the subject of Godfrey of Bulloigne, see Carew’s 
translation, 1594. 


1601. Lowes Martyr: or, Rosalins Complaint. Allegorically 
shadowing the truth of Loue, in the constant Fate of the Phoenix 
and Turtle. A Poeme enterlaced with much varietie and raritie ; 
now first translated out of the venerable Italian Torquato Coeliano, 
by Robert Chester. With the true legend of famous King Arthur, 
the last of the nine Worthies, being the first Essay of a new Brytish 
Poet: collected out of diuerse Authenticall Records, To these are 
added some new compositions, of sewerall moderne Writers whose 
names are subscribed to their seuerall workes, upon the first sub- 
ject: viz. the Phoenix and Turtle. Mar :—Mutare dominum non 
potest liber notus, 

London. Imprinted for E. B. 1601. 4to. 

Dedicated “ To the Honorable, and (of me before all other) 
honored Knight, Sir John Salisburie one of the Esquires of 
the bodie to the Queenes most excellent Maiestie.” 
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Loues Martyr was reissued, in 1611, under an entirely new 
title. 

1611. The Anuals of great Brittaine. Or, A Most Excellent 
Monument, wherein may be seene all the antiquities of this King- 
dome, to the satisfaction both of the Universities, or ani) other 
place stirred with Emulation of long continuance, Evcellently 
Jigured out in a worthy Poem, 2 pts. 

London. Printed for Mathew Lownes. 1611. 4to. British 
Museum. Edited by A. B. Grosart. Occasional Issues. Vol. 
vil. 1878. 4to. 

The “new compositions,” “done by the best and chiefest 
of our moderne writers,” which follow the poem are signed 
Ignoto, William Shake-speare, John Marston, George Chap- 
man, and Ben Johnson. 

Grosart, in his edition of Love’s Martyr, arrives at the con- 
clusion, which is supported independently by Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson, that the poem is allegorical of relations supposed 
to have existed between Queen Elizabeth and Robert Devereux, 
second Earl of Essex and Ewe. According to this interpreta- 
tion, Elizabeth is the “ Phoenix,” and Essex the “'Turtle-dove,” 
Love’s martyr. Further, Grosart infers that Shakspere and 
the other “ moderne Writers,” who contributed commendatory 
verses, sided with Chester in doing honor to Essex. Be all 
this as it may, it is a noteworthy fact, that, with the exception 
of the enigmatical poem, Let the bird of loudest lay, added to 
Chester’s Love’s Vartyr, Shakspere wrote no commendatory 
verses as he sought none. 

The name of the Italian poet whom Chester cites as his 
original is a combination, made up from ‘Torquato Tasso’ 
and ‘ Livio Celiano.’ It is conjectured that Chester found the 
‘ venerable Italian Torquato Coeliano’ in a little book, entitled, 
Rime di diversi celebri poeti dell’ eta nostra. Bergamo, 1587 ; 
pages 95-148 of this collection consist of poems from Livio 
Celiano, and pages 149-181 of similar selections from Tor- 
quato Tasso. 
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After going over the whole matter carefully, Grosart was 
at first of the opinion that Love’s Martyr was not a translation 
at all, but only said to be so to heighten the effect of the alle- 
gory. But he subsequently modified this judgment some- 
what :—‘ My impression is that the Dialogue between Nature 
and the Phoenix and Rosalin’s Complaint and the Prayer 
which follows, are translated ; but probably in the original 
are separate poems. The ‘Arthur’ episode is plainly —by 
the title-page and subject—original.” 

Nash and Meres speak of Celiano as one of the chief poets 
of the time, but excepting the selections in the book cited, his 
poems (Celiano, Livio, Rime, Pavia, 1592, Quadrio) are not 
known to be extant. 

“T should like to have the Academy of Letters propose a 
prize for an essay on Shakespeare’s poem, Let the bird of loudest 
lay, and the Threnos with which it closes, the aim of the essay 
being to explain, by a historical research into the poetic myths 
and tendencies of the age in which it was written, the frame 
and allusions of the poem. I have not seen Chester’s Love's 
Martyr, and “the Additional Poems” (1601), in which it 
appeared. Perhaps that book will suggest all the explanation 
this poem requires. To unassisted readers, it would appear 
to be a lament on the death of a poet, and of his poetic mis- 
tress. But the poem is so quaint and charming in diction, 
tone, and allusions, and in its perfect metre and harmony, that 
I would gladly have the fullest illustration yet \attainable.” 

Emerson. Preface to Parnassus. (1875.) 


1607. Rodomonths Infernall, or The Diuell conquered. Ari- 
astos Conclusions. Of the Marriage of Rogero with Bradamanth 
his Love, & the fell fought Battell betweene Rogero and Rodo- 
month the neuer-conquered Pagan. Written in French by Phillip 
de Portes, and Paraphrastically translated by G. [ervase] M. 
[arkhum}. 

At London. Printed by V. 8. for Nicholas Ling. [1607]. 
8vo. 30 leaves. British Museum. 
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A note in Lowndes says, “It was printed under the title of 
Rodomont’s Furies, in 1606, 4to., and dedicated to Lord Mont- 
eagle.” 

Philippe Des Portes published, in 1572, Roland Furieuz, 
imitation de Arioste. La Mort de Rodomont. .. . partie imi- 
tée de l’ Arioste, partie de Vinvention de lautheur. Angelique. 
Continuation du sujet de? Arioste. Imitations de quelques chans 
de ’ Arioste, etc. 1572. 8vo. British Museum. 

In the last canto of the Orlando Furioso, Ruggiero marries 
Bradamante, and kills Rodomonte, the pagan Knight, in single 
combat. 


1608. The Englishmans Doctor. Or, the Schoole of Salerne. 
Or, Physicall observations for the perfect Preserving of the body 
of Man in continuall health. [ Translated, in verse, by Sir John 
Harington. | 

Printed for J. Helme and J. Busby, Junior, London, 1607, 
8vo. Also, 1609. 8vo. Both in the British Museum. 

The Schoole of Salerne, or Regimen Sanitatis Salerni, was 
a very popular work on hygienic medicine, originally com- 
piled by Joannes de Mediolano. It was frequently reprinted, 
with additions and emendations, in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish, and in both prose and verse. The first English edition, 
in prose, by Thomas Paynell, went through seven editions 
between 1528 and 1597. Several French editions are done in 
burlesque or macaronic verse. 


1608. Ariosto’s Satyres, in seven famous discourses, shewing 
the State, 1. Of the Court, and Courtiers, 2. Of Libertie, and 
the Clergie in generall, 3. Of the Romane clergie. 4. Of Mar- 
riage. 5. Of Soldiers, Musitians, and Louers. 6. Of School- 
masters and Scholers. 7. Of Honour, and the happiest life. In 
English by Gervase Markham. 

London. Printed by Nicholas Okes, for Roger Jackson, 
dwelling in Fleet street, neere the great Conduit. 1608. Sm. 
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4to. 58 leaves. Huth. British Museum. Reprinted anony- 


_mously, in 1611, under a new title,— 


Ariostos seven Planets Gouerning Italie. Or his satyrs in 
seven Famous discourses, shewing the estate, 1. Of the Court 
and Courtiers. 2. Of Libertie and the Clergy in general. 3. 
Of the Romane Clergie. 4. Of Marriage. 5. Of Soldiers, 
Musitians, and Louers. 6. Of Schoolemasters and Schollers. 
7. Of Honour, and the happiest life. Newly Corrected and 
Augmented, with many excellent and note worthy notes, together 
with a new Addition of three most excellent Elegies, written by 
the same Lodovico Ariosto, the effect whereof is contained in the 
Argument. Qui te sui te sui. 

London. Printed by William Stansby for Roger Jackson, 
dwelling in Fleete streete neere the Conduit. 1611. 

There is no difference between the two editions of the Satires, 
except in the titles, and in the three Elegies appended to the 
second edition, with a new pagination. 

The translation is claimed by Robert Tofte in his Epistle to 
the Courteous Reader prefixed to the Blazon of Jealousie. 1615. 

Tofte’s order of the Satires is different from that of modern 
editions of Ariosto, and his titles are not transparently clear. 
The first Epistle, which is addressed to the poet’s brother, 
Galasso Ariosto, treats of a proposed journey to Rome; the 
second gives the reasons why Ariosto declined to accompany 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Este to Hungary ; the subject of the third 
is the choice of a wife; the fourth compares the vanity of 
honors and riches with the peace of a contented mind; the 
fifth shows how Ariosto chafed under his uncongenial duties 
as governor of Garfagnana; the sixth explains why he declined 
to seek advancement from Pope Clement VII.; the seventh, 
written to Cardinal Bembo, is upon the education of his son, 
Virginio, and contains an interesting account of Ariosto’s own 
education and early struggles. 

All the Epistles are more or less autobiographical, and re- 
veal Ariosto as man and poet in a most attractive light, frank, 
sincere, and genially satirical. 
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1608. Musica Sacra to Sixe Voyces. Composed in the Italian 
tongue by Giovanni Croce. Newly Englished, 

In London. Printed by Thomas Este, the assigne of Wil- 
liam Barley. 1608. 4to. Huth. British Museum. 1611. 4to. 

The only clue to the translator is a preface, “To the vertu- 
ous Louers of Musicke,” signed “R. H.;” it states that the 
sonnets here set to music were written in Italian by Francesco 
Bembo, and were so admired by Croce that he decided on set- 
ting them to music. 

In Lowndes, the title reads, Musica Sacra, the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms to sixe voyces, 1608, 6 pts., and a note from 
Peacham confirms the subtitle,— 

“While he [Giovanni Croce] lived, he was one of the most 
free and brave companions in the world. Nevertheless his 
compositions are all of a devout and serious kind, and of these 
his Penitentiall Psalms, which have been printed with English 
words, are the best.” 

Henry Peacham, M. A. The Compleat Gentleman. Ed. 
1661. 


1609. The Famous Whore, or Noble Curtizan: conteining the 
lamentable complaint of Paulina, the famous Roman COurtizan, 
sometime m“, wnto the great Cardinall Hypolito of Est. By 
Garvis Markham [translated into verse from the Italian. 
Lowndes]. 

London. Printed by N. O[kes] for John Budge, and are 
to be sold at his shop by the great South gate of Paules. 
1609. 4to. 21 leaves. British Museum. 

The Famous Whore, or Noble Curtizan, by Gervase or Jervis 
Markham, 1609. Edited by Frederick Ouvry,. 

London, Privately printed. 1868, 4to, Huth, 

J. P. Collier describes The Famous Whore, in his account of 
the Ellesmere collection (Bibliographical and Oritical Account 
of the Rarest Books in the English Language, under Markham), 
but says nothing about its being translated from the Italian, as 
Lowndes and the Dictionary of National Biography agree. 
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Cardinal Ippolito of Este was the first patron of Ariosto, 
and so indifferent a one that all the reward the poet received 
for dedicating to him the Orlando Furioso was the question, 
Dove avete trovato, messer Lodovico, tante minchionerie? ‘Where 
did you find so many trifles, Master Ludovic?’ Paulina quotes 
Ariosto and refers to him and his stories several times. 


1610. A Musicall Banquet, Furnished with varietie of deli- 
cious Ayres, collected [by Robert Dowland] out of the best 
Authors in English, French, Spanish, and Italian, 

Printed for T. Adams, London, 1610, folio. British Mu- 


seum, 
Dedicated to Sir Robert Sidney, godfather to the author. 


1611. The Tragicall Death of Sophonisba. Written by David 
Murray. Scotto-Brittaine. 

At London. Printed for John Smethwick, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstans Churchyard in Fleetstreet, 
under the Diall. 1611. 8vo. 

Dedicated in two sonnets to Prince Henry. At the close of 
Sophonisba, occurs with a new title,— 

Coelia: containing certaine Sonets. By David Murray, Scoto- 
Brittaine. 

At London. Printed for John Smethwick, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstans Church-yard, in Fleet 
street, under the Diall. 1611. 8vo. British Museum. Brit- 
well, Bridgewater House. 

Dedicated to Richard, Lord Dingwell. 

Reprinted for the Bannatyne Club, and edited by Thomas 
Kinnear, Edinburgh. 1823. 4to. British Museum. 
Sophonisba is a long poem in seventeen seven-line stanzas 
not always smoothly constructed, although there is an occa- 
sional burst into genuine poetry, as we have so good an 
authority as Michael Drayton, in an introductory sonnet, to 
testify, 
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To my kinde friend, Da. Murray. 


In new attire, and put most neatly on, 
Thou, Murray, mak’st thy passionate Queene appeare, 
As when she sat on the Numidian throne, 
Deck’t with those gems that most refulgent were. 
So thy strong Muse her, maker like, repaires, 
That from the ruins of her wasted urne, 
Into a body of delicious ayres 
Againe her spirit doth transmigrated turne. 
That scortching soile which thy great subject bore, 
Bred those that coldly but express’d her merit ; 
But breathing now upon our colder shore, 
Here shee hath found a noble fiery spirit : 
Both there and here, so fortunate for Fame, 
That what she was, she’s every where the same. 
M. Drayton. 


Coelia consists of a collection of twenty-six sonnets after 
the Italian model, a pastoral ballad called The Complaint of 
the Shepheard Harpalus, and an ‘ Epitaph on the Death of his 
Deare Cousin M. Dauid Moray.’ 

The author is Sir David Murray of Gorthy, 1567-1629. 

The romance of Sophonisba appeared first in English in 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, where it is the seventh novel of 
the second volume, 1567. It is found in Italian in Bandello, 
1, 41, in Petrarch’s Trionfi, and it is the subject of the first two 
Italian tragedies. La Sofonisba, 1502, by Galeotto del Canetto, 
a piece in fifteen or twenty acts, regardless of unity of scene, 
is the earliest Italian tragedy. But the play that is usually 
associated with the beginning of tragedy in Italian—that with 
which “th’ Italian scene first learned to glow,” is La Sofonisba, 
by Giovan Giorgio Trissino, acted in 1515 before Pope Leo 
X. Trissino’s play is written in blank verse (verso sciolto), 
instead of the ottava and terza rima of the earlier tragedies. 


: 
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Marston first dramatized the theme in English, in The 
Wonder of Women, or Sophonisba her Tragedy, 1606. 4to. 

Later two other English plays are founded on it,— 

Sophonisba, or Hannibal's Overthrow. 1676. Nathaniel Lee. 

Sophonisba, by James Thomson, first acted Feb. 28, 1730. 

See I. Romances, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1566, and 
Bandello, 1580. 


1612. Petrarch’s seven Penitentiall Psalms, paraphrastically 
translated. With other Philosophicall Poems, and a Hymne to 
Christ upon the Crosse. Written by George Chapman. [Mot- 
toes from Arrian’s Epictetus. | 

London. Imprinted by Matthew Selman dwelling in Fleete- 
streete neare Chancerie Lane. 1612. 4to. (8vo., Hazlitt.) 50 
leaves. Bodleian. 

A translation of Petrarch’s Septem Psalmi Poenitentiales. 


1615. The Blazon of Iealousie. A Subject not written of by 
any heretofore. First written in Italian, by that learned Gentle- 
man Benedetto Varchi, sometimes Lord Chancellor unto the Sig- 
norie of Venice: and translated into English, with speciall Notes 
upon the same, by R. [obert] T. [ofte] Gentleman. 

London. Printed by T. S. for John Busbie, and are to be 
sould at his shop in 8S. Dunstan’s Church-yard in Fleet street. 
1615. 4to. Pp. 87414. British Museum. 

Dedicated “To Sir Edward Dymock Knight, the most 
worthy and generous champion unto the Sacred Maiestie of 
Great Britaine, etc.” 

Tofte’s marginal Notes are more interesting than his poem. 
He quotes, to illustrate his text, among other writers,—Chap- 
man: Hero and Leander and Hymnus in Cynthiam, Spenser : 
The Faery Queene, Constable: Diana, Drayton: Mortimeria- 
dos, and Wither : Abuses Stript and Whipt. 

The Epistle “To the Courteous Reader” praises Gascoigne 
and Turberville pleasantly, “since they first brake the Ice for 
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our quainter Poets, that now write, that they might the more 
safer swimme in the maine Ocean of sweet Poesie.”’ 

Referring to Markham’s plagiarism Tofte says,—“ TI had 
thought for thy better contentment to have inserted (at the 
end of this booke) the disastrous fall of three noble Romane 
gentlemen ouerthrowne thorow jealousie, in their loues ; but 
the same was (with Ariosto’s Satyres translated by mee out of 
Italian into English verse, and notes upon the same) printed 
without my consent or knowledge, in another man’s name: 
so that I might justly (although not so worthily) complaine 
as Virgil did: Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.” 

The Blazon of Jealousie was first delivered by Varchi as an 
oration before the academy of the Infiammati at Padua. It 
was then published by the author’s friend, Francesco Sanso- 
vino, who dedicates it “to the no lesse noble than faire, and 
yet not more faire than learned, the Lady Gaspara Stampa.” 

Of women Petrarchists, Gaspara Stampa, “sweet songstress 
and most excellent musician,” ranks among the first. 

Benedetto Varchi was an Italian poet and historian of high 
repute, and a friend to Cosimo dei Medici, first grand-duke of 
Tuscany. He wrote the oration for the funeral of Michael 
Angelo, in 1564. 


1616. Poems: Amorous, Funerall, Divine, Pastorall: in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals: By W. D. [William 
Drummond], Author of the Teares on the Death of Moeliades, 

Edinburgh. Printed by Andro Hart. 1616. 4to. Also, 
1616. 4to. Second edition. British Musewm. Bodleian: 
London. 1656. 8vo. Pp. 224. Brit. Mus. With portrait by 
R. Gaywood. Edited by Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew: 
London, 1659. 8vo. (duplicate of preceding), Brit. Mus. : 
Edinburgh. 1711. Folio. Brit. Mus. (Bishop Sage and 
Thomas Ruddiman: London, 1791, 8vo, Brit. Mus.: 1793. 
8vo. (Anderson’s Poets of Great Britain.) Brit, Mus.: 1810. 
8vo. (Chalmer’s English Poets.) Brit, Mus.: Edinburgh. 
1832, 4to, Brit, Mus, (for the Maitland Club, by Lord 
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Dundrennan and David Irving): London. 1833, 12mo, 
Brit. Mus, (Peter Cunningham): Edinburgh. 1852. 8vo. 
Brit. Mus.: London, 1856. 8vo. Brit. Mus. (W. B. Turn- 
bull.) 


Sonnet, of Poems. The First Part, 


Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 


The invocation is imitated from Marini’s O del Silentio 
Jiglio. 
Compare Daniel, Sonnet Lu11., of Delia, 


Care-charmer Sleepe, sonne of the sable Night, 
Sonnet, of Poems. The First Part, 


Dear wood, and you, sweet solitary place, 


as well as the Sonnet, entitled The Praise of a Solitary Life, 
from Urania, or Spiritual Poems, 


Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 


are to be found in substance in the three ‘Asclepiadics’ sung 
by Dorus at the close of the second book of Sidney’s Arcadia, 


O sweet woods, the delight of solitarinesse, 
Sidney’s model was Pietro Bembo, Sonetto Liv., 


Tieta e chiusa contrada, ov’ io m’involo 
Al vulgo, e meco vivo, e meco albergo 


Sonnet, of Poems, The First Part, 
Alexis, here she stayed ; among these pines, 
Compare this sonnet with Petrarch, Sonetto Lxxu1., Parte 


prema, 
Avventuroso pit d’altro terreno 


‘ 
ay 
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Drummond’s closing couplet, 


But ah! what served it to be happy so 
Sith passéd pleasures double but new woe? 


was probably recollected from Dante’s beautiful and pathetic 
story of Paolo and Francesca, 
Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria ; 
Inferno. Canto v, 121-3. 


The sentiment occurs in English, however, before Drum- 
mond, in Chaucer, Troylus and Cryseyde. lib. iii. OCXXVI: 


For, of fortunes scharp adversité 

The worste kynde of infortune is this, 
A man to han ben in prosperité, 

And it remembren, when it passed is. 


And also in the old play, The Misfortunes of Arthur, by 
Thomas Hughes, 1587, 


Of all misfortunes and unhappy fates 
Th’ unhappiest seemes to have been happy once ; 


Tennyson, in Locksley Hall, has put Chaucer’s four lines 
into one imperishable verse, 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 
Sonnet, of Poems. The Second Part, 
Sweet soul, which in the April of thy years. 
Compare with this, Petrarch. Sonetto Lxvi11., Parte seconda, 
Dolce mio caro e prezioso pegno 
Sonnet, of Flowers of Sion, called by Main, The Sheepheards, 
O than the fairest Day, thrice fairer Night ! 
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The last verse of this sonnet, 
And Springs ranne Nector, Honey dropt from Trees, 
is taken from Daniel’s Pastoral, in Delia, 


O Happie golden Age! 
Not for that Riuers ranne 
With streames of milke, and hunny dropt from trees ; 


Daniel translated from Tasso’s Aminta, O bella eta dell’ oro, 
See Torquato Tasso’s Aminta Englisht. 1628. 


Sonnet, of Flowers of Sion, To a Nightingale, 
Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours, 


This sonnet is in part an echo of Petrarch. Sonetto LXXXIx. 
Parte seconda, 


Vago augelletto, che cantando vai, 
Compare also, Pietro Bembo, Sonetto 111., 
Vago augelletto, ch’al mio bel soggiorno, 


Drummond’s Italian studies, he also wrote English sestinas, 
help to explain that interesting crux, his authorship of Polemo- 
Middinia. Carmen Macaronicum. (1691. 4to.) This satiri- 
cal poem, considering its length and its seriousness of literary 
purpose, is the earliest imitation in English of the macaronic 
or dog-Latin verse of Folengo. There seems little doubt but 
that Drummond was the author, nor indeed is it any more 
curious that such an accomplished poet should have written a 
macaronic, than that he should have taken out a patent “ for 
the making of military machines,” Thundering Rods, Shoot- 
ing Pikes, Fiery Waggons, Sea-postilions, Leviathans, and 
like engines of death and destruction. All that we know of 
Drummond of Hawthornden shows him a many-sided man. 
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1620, The Maidens Blush: or, Joweph. From the Latin 
of Fracaatoriua, translated... by J. Sylvester, 

Printed by H. L., London, 1620, Svo, Aritiah 
Also, 1879, 4to, The Complete Worka af Jouhua Sylvester, 
Part XXIV, The Chertsey Worthies’ Library, A.B, Grosavi, 

The Maiden's Blush, or Joxeph, ie a translation of a Latin 
poem, In two books, entitled Joseph, by Girolamo Fracastoro, 
The subject Is the story of Joseph, and Sylvester tells it, in- 
completely, in eighteen hundred pentameter lines, riming in 
couplets, The concluding couplet runs, 


Here, Death preventing Fracastorious, 
This late begun, Hee left un-ended Thus, 


1623, The Whole Workes of Samuel Daniel Esquire in 
Poetrie, 

London, Printed by Nicholas Okes, for Simon Waterson, 
and are to be sold at his shoppe in Paules Churchyard, at the 
Signe of the Crowne. 1623. 4to. British Museum. 

Brought out by the poet’s brother, John Daniel, and dedi- 
cated “To the most high and most illustrious Prince Charles 
His Excellence.” 

In this edition of Daniel’s poems, there appeared for the 
first time, A Description of Beauty, translated out of Marino 
(Giovanni Battista Marini),— 


“O Beauty (beames, nay flame 
Of that great lampe of light) 
That shines a while, with fame, 
But presently makes night:” ete. 


1644, The Triwmphs of Love: Chastitie: Death: Translated 
out of Petrarch by Mrs. Anna Hume. 

Edinburgh. Printed by Evan Tyler, Printer to the Kings 
most Excellent Majestie. 1644. Sm. 8vo. 55 leaves. British 
Museum, Huth, and Bodleian. 
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Dedicated, “To the most excellent Princesse her High- 
nease, the Princesse Elisabeth, Eldest daughter to the King 
of Bohemia,” 

Anna Hume was the daughter of David Hume, of Goda- 
croft, author of The History af the House and Race af Douglas 
and Angua, (Edinburgh, 1644, Folio), She superintended 
the publication of her father's book, and was the friend of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Drummond wrote to her as 
“the learned and worthy gentlewoman, Mrs, Anna Hume,” 
and declared himself unworthy of “the blazon of so pregnant 
and rare a wit,” 


1646, Steps to the Temple, Sacred Poems, With other De- 
lights of the Muses, By Richard Crashaw, sometimes of Pem- 
broke Hall, and late Fellow of S, Peters Coll, in Cambridge, 
Printed and Published according to Order, 

London, Printed by T. W. for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at his shop at the Princes Armes in S* Pauls 
Churchyard. 1646. 12mo. 1648. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 1670. 
8vo. Brit. Mus. (with Carmen Deo Nostro). 1858. 12mo. 
Brit. Mus, 1872. 12mo. Vol. 1. (A. B. Grosart, The Fuller 
Worthies’ Library.) 

Among Crashaw’s Sacred Poems is a translation, or rather 
an interpretive expansion, of Marini’s Sospetto d’ Herode, the 
first canto of his Strage degli Innocenti, or Massacre of the 
Innocents (Venice, 1633, 4to.), while three love lyrics of 
The Delights of the Muses, ‘Songs out of the Italian,’ show how 
deeply the mystic poet of The Flaming Heart had drunk at 
the fountain-head of Italian inspiration. 

The Delights opens with the celebrated piece, entitled Mu- 
sick’s Duell, which Crashaw paraphrased from the Latin of 
Famiano Strada. The pretty fable of the rivalry between the 
lutanist and the nightingale, occurs in Strada’s Prolusiones et 
Paradigmata eloquentiae, published at Cologne, in 1617, and 
at Oxford, in 1631; it is in the sixth lecture of the second 
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course on poetic style, where Strada introduces it simply as an 
exercise in imitation of the style of the Roman poet Claudian, 

Before the appearance of Crashaw’s poem, John Ford made 
use of the fable in his tragicomedy, The Lover’s Melancholy, 
1629. In our own time, Frangois Coppée has used it with 
charming effect in his fine little comedy, Le Luthier de Cre- 
mone. Scene VII. 


b. Piays. 


1572. Supposes: A Comedie written in the Italian tongue 
by Ariosto, Englished by George Gascoygne of Grayes Inne 
Esquire, and their presented. 1566. 

London, for Richarde Smith, n. d. [1572]. to. British Mu- 
seum. Also, [1575.] 4to. Brit. Mus. 1587. “to. Brit. Mus. 

Supposes was first printed in Gascoigne’s A Hundreth sun- 
drie Flowres, 1572. It is a translation of Ariosto’s Gli Suppo- 
siti, 1519, and is of great historic interest as the earliest extant 
comedy in English prose. Shakspere borrowed from it the 
intrigue of Lucentio, and the quaint name, Petruchio, for The 
Taming of the Shrew. It also gave to dramatic literature the 
ridiculous name and character of Doctor Doddipoll. 

A play called The Wisdom of Doctor Doddipoll, probably by 
George Peele, was published in 1600, as acted by the children 
of Paul’s. 


1572. Jocasta. A Tragedie written in Greeke by Euripides, 
translated and digested into Acte, by George Gascoygne and 
Francis Kinwelmershe of Grayes Inne, and there by them pre- 
sented, 1566. 

London, for Richarde Smithe, n. d. [1572]. 4to. Black 
letter. British Museum. Also, [1575.] 4to. Black letter. 
Brit. Mus., and 1587. 4to. Black letter. Brit. Mus. 1868- 
70. 4to. 2 vols. Ed. W. Carew Hazlitt. The Roxburghe 
Library. 

Like the Supposes, Jocasta was acted in Gray’s Inn, proba- 
bly at Christmas, 1566, and was first published in Gascoigne’s 
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A hundreth Sundrie Flowres, 1572. It is a translation of 
Lodovico Dolce’s tragedy, Giocasta, 1549, Gascoigne translat- 


Epilogue, in quatrains, was written by a third student of 
Gray’s Inn, Christopher, afterwards, Sir Christopher, Yelver- 
ton. Some parts of the choral odes are original, and the 
tragedy is noteworthy as the second English play written in 
blank verse. 

Jocasta was long supposed to be a translation of the Phoe- 
nissae of Euripides, although Warton pointed out that it was 
“by no means a just or exact translation,” but rather “ partly 
a paraphrase, and partly an abridgement, of the Greek tragedy.” 
It is now known that so far from translating from Euripides 
was Gascoigne, that he found his original in Dolce’s Giocasta, 
which is an Italian version of Seneca’s imitation of the Phoe- 
nissae, 

Both Prof. Mahaffy and Mr. Symonds (Shakspere’s Prede- 
cessors, Ch. VI, pp. 221-222) call attention to the closeness of 
the English play to its Italian original. 

Prof. Mahaffy says,—“ It professes to be an independent 
translation of Euripides, but I was surprised to find it really 
to be a literal translation of Dolce’s Italian version, without 
any trace of an appeal to the original. Thus the tra:daywyos 
is called the Bailo, a regular Venetian title. 

Its chief literary interest lies in the loose paraphrase of 
Eteocles’ speech (where he asserts that he means to hold the 
tyranny in spite of all opposition), which appears to have 
suggested directly to Shakspere the speech of Hotspur in the 
first part of Henry IV., i. 3. So far as I know, this is the only 
direct contact with, or rather direct obligation to, the Greek 
tragedy in Shakspere.” 

A History of Greek Classical Literature. Rev. J. P. Ma- 
haffy, Vol. 1, pp. 365-6. 

If there is here a touch between the Greek and English 
dramas, it is interesting to note it, and I give the supposed 
suggestion on his way,— 
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yap ovdév, prep, atroxpias épa 

av aidépos mpos avToras 

Kal évepOe, Svvatos dv Spacar trade, 

peyiotny wot Exew Tupavvida. 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 503-506. 


Dal parer di costui lungo cammino, 

Madre ( per dir il vero), 2 il mio lontano. 

Ne’ vi voglio oceultar che, s’io potessi 

Su nel Cielo regnar, e git in Inferno, 

Non me spaventeria fatica, o affano, 

Per titrovar al mio desio la strada 

Di gire in questo, o di salir in quello: 
Lodovico Dolce, Giocasta, ii. 1. 


To say the truth (mother) this mind of mine 
: Doth fleet full farre from that farfetch of his, 
i Ne will I longer cover my conceit : 
M If I could rule or reign in heaven above, 
| And eke commaund in depth of darksome hell, 
No toile ne trauell should my spirit abashe 
} To take the way unto my restlesse will. 
Gascoigne, Jocasta, 1, 


| By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 

\ To pluck bright Honor from the pale-faced moon, 
}) Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

\ Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned Honor by the locks ; 

f So he that doth redeem her hence might wear 
Without corival all her dignities. 

Shakspere, J, Henry IV., i, 3. 


It will be seen that Gascoigne is much nearer to Dolce than 
to Euripides, and that it is a far cry from Gascoigne to Shak- 
spere, I have made a collection of Shakspere’s allusions to 
ty his predecessors and contemporaries in the drama, and in 
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almost every instance his way of quoting is as clear as the 
daylight. He simply takes their very words and transmutes 
them, giving them in the briefest possible space that inimita- 
ble quality that we call Shaksperean; for example, Trico’s 


song in Lyly’s Campaspe, v. 1, runs, Pil f 
“ Who is ’t now we hear? 1 Y 

None but the lark so shrill and cleare ; ati 

How at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, ut i 

The morn not waking till she sings.” on 


The beautiful aubade in Cymbeline, ii. 3, begins, 


Hark, hark ! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise. 


I. Henry IV. was printed eight times during the Eliza- M 
bethan period, oftener than any other play of Shakspere, and | 
Hotspur’s grandiloquent speech must have become familiar to tat 
playgoers, for we find it parodied in the Induction to Beau- : 
mont and Fletcher’s satirical comedy, The Knight of the Burn- iu 
ing Pestle, 1613. 


1578. The Right Excellent And Famous Historye Of Pro- | 
mos and Cassandra; Diuided into Commical Discourses, In 
the Fyrste Parte is showne, The unsufferable Abuse of a lewde 
Magistrate. The vertuous Behauiours of a chaste Ladye. The 
uncontrowled Leaudenes of a fauoured Curtisan: And the unde- 
served Estimation of a pernicious Parasyte, In the Second Parte 
is discoursed, The perfect Magnanimitye of a noble Kinge, In 
checking Vice and fauouringe Vertue, Wherein is showne, The 
Ruyne and Ouerthrowe of dishonest Practices: with the Ad- 
uauncement of upright Dealing. The Worke of George Whet- 
stones Gent, Formae nulla fides, 

[Colophon.] Imprinted at London by Richarde Jhones, 
and are to be solde over agaynst Saint Sepulchres Church 
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without Newgate. August 20, 1578. 4to. Black letter. 
Bodleian. British Museum, Capell Coll. Mr. Corser. 

Dedicated to the author’s kinsman, ‘ William Fleetwoode, 
Esq.’, Recorder of London. 

Each part is a play in five acts, and in verse. Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure is founded on this play whose plot comes 
from Giraldi Cintio, Gli Ecatommiti, Deca vit, Novella 5. 
The same story is also told by Whetstone, in prose, in his 
Heptameron of Civill Discourses, 1582, where it is entitled 
The Rare Historie of Promos and Cassandra. 

Giraldi dramatized his own novella in the tragedy, Epitia. 


[1584?.] Fidele and Fortuna. The deceiptes in loue Dis- 
coursed in a Commedie of ij Italyan gent[lemen], and trans- 
lated into English. 

Title-page not extant, but in Register B it is licensed to 
Thomas Hackett, Nov. 12, 1584. 

Dedicated to John Heardson, Esq., by A. M. (Anthony 
Munday.) 

The play is written in rhyme, and is interesting as an early 
type of a musical comedy. It contains but two songs, but at 
the end of the first act, “the consorte of musique soundeth 
a pleasant galliard,” at the end of the second, “the consorte 
soundeth again,” at the end of the third, “sounds a sollemne 
dump,” and after the fourth, “soundeth a pleasant allemaigne.” 


Song. 


If looue be like the flower that in the night, 
When darknes drownes the glory of the skyes: 
Smelles sweet, and glitters in the gazers sight, 
But when the gladsom sun beginnes to rise, 
And he that viewes it would the same imbrace, 
It withereth, and looseth all his grace. 
Why do I looue and like the cursed tree, 
Whose buddes appeer, but fruite will not be seen : 


Ni 
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Why doo I languish for the flower I see? 
Whose root is rot when all the leaues are green. 
In such a case it is a point of skill, 
To followe chaunce, and looue against my will. 
British Bibliographer, Vol. ut, p. 164. 


[1589?]. A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrst in Italian by 
F. N. B., entituled, Freewyl, and translated into English by 
H{enry] Cheeke. 

London, by John Tysdale, n. d. [15892]. 4to. Black 
letter. 211 pages, besides dedication, prefatory epistle to the 
reader, and ‘ faults.’ 

Entered on the Stationers’ Register A, May 11, 1561. 

In five acts and in prose. 

Dedicated to Lady Cheynie, or Cheyney, of Toddington, 
Bedfordshire. Cheeke says in his Dedication, “ wherein is set 
foorth in manner of a Tragedie the deuylishe deuise of the 
Popishe religion whiche pretendeth holynesse onely for gayne.” 

The original is an Italian morality play entitled Tragedia di 
F. N. [egri] B. [assanese] intitolata, Libero Arbitrio. 1546. 
4to. The morality, like the translation, is in five acts and in 
prose. It is in the Library of Cambridge University, together 
with a Latin version by John Crispin, Liberum Arbitrium ; 
tragoedia.... Nune primum ab ipso authore Latine scripta et 
edita, Apud Crispinum: [Geneva.] 1559. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 

Fleay (Chronicle of the English Drama, Vol. 11, p. 366, 
under Translators,) gives, 

“ Bristowe, Francis, King Freewill, T. 1635. MS. From 
the French, Roy Franc Arbitre, T. 1558 ; translated from the 
Italian.” 

The French original of this translation is Tragedie du Roy 
Franc-arbitre, nouvellement traduite d@ Italien [of F. Negri de 
Bassano] en Frangois. Chez Jean Crespin. [Geneva.] 1558. 
8vo. British Museum. 

Jean Crespin, a French Protestant who died at Geneva in 
1572, was an author and printer of the type of the celebrated 
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Estienne family ; whether he is John Crispin, author of the 
Latin version of this morality, I do not know. 

The interlocutors of the morality are seventeen in number, 
among them the Apostles Peter and Paul, and the archangel 
Raphael, but the piece is in no sense dramatic. 

Freewy] is the son of Reason and Will, and prince of the 
province of Humane operations. The schoolmen take him 
to Rome to live, where the Pope makes him a Christian, a 
papist, and a most puissant king; in spite of this, however, 
the ‘humane operations’ consist in proving the Pope to be the 
true antichrist.— British Bibliographer, Vol. 1, p. 362. 


1602. Jl Pastor Fido; or the Faithfull Shepheard, translated 
out of Italian into English. [By [Charles] Dymock.] 

London. Printed for Simon Waterson. 1602. 4to. British 
Museum. Also, 1633. 12mo. British Museum. 

Prefixed to the quarto edition are verses by Samuel Daniel 
to Sir Edward Dymock, who is called kinsman of the trans- 
lator. The duodecimo edition is dedicated to Charles Dymock, 
Esq., son of the translator. The translation, “in spite of 
Daniel’s commendatory sonnet, is a very bad one.” Dyce, 
Introduction to Fletcher’s The Faithful Shepherdess. 

Il Pastor Fido, by Giovanni Battista Guarini, was first 
published in 1590, although written some years earlier. The 
edition of 1602 was the twentieth, so popular was this pas- 
toral. Nor did the popularity of J/ Pastor Fido cease with 
the author’s lifetime. On the contrary, the influence of the 
drama, its sentiment and its sensuousness, made itself felt in 
the art and manners of Europe for nearly two centuries, down 
to the new order of the French Revolution. The explanation 
of this enduring quality is found in the two most striking 
characteristics of the pastoral. In the first place, J/ Pastor 
Fido is not a pastoral at all, in the sense that Tasso’s Aminta 
is ; there is little or no real rusticity in it. Rather it is a reflec- 
tion of contemporary life and feeling, I/ Pastor Fido is Italy 
at the close of the Renaissance. And it was written, in the 
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full maturity of his powers, by a poet who was at once a man 
of the world, like Boccaccio, and a scholarly recluse, like Pe- 
trarch. Guarini’s thought is never profound, but it is always 
wise with experience, and it is expressed in language that is 
almost perfect, so contained and yet so brilliant, so popular 
and yet so classical. It is the juste milieu of style. 

I find three plays on the subject of I/ Pastor Fido. 

1. The Faithful Shepherdess, a pastoral tragi-comedy, by 
John Fletcher, was acted about 1608 ; printed, in quarto, no 
date, 1629, 1634, 1656, 1665. Done into Latin verse by Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, as La Fida Pastora, 1658. 

2. Pastor Fidus,a Latin drama, of unknown author and 
date, was acted at King’s College. Cambridge. MS. in the 
Library of the University of Cambridge. 

3. The Faithful Shepherd. By D. D. Gent. 1633. Halli- 
well. Fleay does not mention this play in his Chronicle of the 


English Drama. 


1610. Honours Academie. Or the Famous Pastorall, of the 
faire Shepheardesse, Julietta [by Olenix du Mont Sacré, i. e. 
Nicolas de Montreux]. A worke admirable, and rare, Sen- 
tentious and grave: and no lesse profitable, then pleasant to 
peruse. Wherein are many notable Discourses, as well Philoso- 
phicall, as Diuine: Most part of the Seven Liberal Sciences, 
being comprehended therein: with divers Comicall, and Tragi- 
call Histories, in Prose and Verse, of all sorts. Done into 
English by R. [obert] T. [ofte] Gentleman. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Creede. 1610. [Colo- 
phon. } 

London. Printed by Thomas Creede, dwelling in the old 
Change, neere old Fishstreete, at the signe of the Eagle and 
Childe. 1610. Folio. 123 leaves. Huth. British Museum 
(3 copies). 

Dedicated to Lady Anne Herne, wife of Sir Edward Herne, 
K. B. 

Hazlitt’s queer note on this piece is, “(Ariosto, Boiardo, 
Tasso), Tofte, whom his contemporaries christened Robin 
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Redbreast, appears to have verses prefixed to Studley’s trans- 
lation of Bale’s Pageant of Popes.” 

Honours Academie is “tedious and ill put together. The 
verse especially is cumbrous and unmusical.”—A. B. Grosart. 


Occasional Issues, V ol. X11. 


1628. T[orquato] Tasso’s Aminta. Englisht. To this is 
added Ariadne’s Complaint in imitation of Anguillara [ Gio- 
vanni Andrea dell’ Anguillara]; written by the Translater of 
Tasso’s Aminta. 

Meglio e il poco terreno ben coltuiare, che’l molto lasciar per 
mal gouerno miseramente imboschire. Sannaz’. 

London. Printed by Aug: Mathewes for William Lee, 
and are to bee sold at the Signe of the Turkes Head in Fleet- 
street. 1628. 4to. 47 leaves. British Museum (2 copies). 

Tasso’s Aminta was acted at Ferrara, in 1573; it appeared 
first from the Aldine press, (Venice. 1581. Sm. 8vo.). Hal- 
liwell, possibly upon the authority of the British Museum 
Catalogue, conjectures the translator to be ‘John Reynolds,’ 
but there is entered in Register D, to William Lee, Nov. 7, 
1627, “A booke called ‘Torquato Tassos Aminta Englished’ by 
Henry Reynoldes.” 

Henry Reynolds has a song in each of the three parts of 
Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two, and Three 
Voyces, (1653, 1655, 1658. Folio). Drayton also addressed 
his epistle, Of Poets and Poesie, 1627, “To my dearly loved 
Friend, Henry Reynolds, Esq.” 

There is a song by H. Reynolds, in Beloe’s Anecdotes of 
Literature and Scarce Books, Vol. v1, under the caption Poeti- 
cal Extracts from Various Uncommon Books, 


Love above Beauty. 
1. 


Lovely Chloris, though thine eyes 
Far outshine the jewelled skies, 
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That grace which all admire in thee, 
No nor the beauties of thy brest, 


E Which far outblaze the rest, ai) 
Might ere compared be at) 
To my fidelitie. 
IL. 
is Those alluring smiles that place ie 
4 Eternal April on thy face, ie 
; Such as no sun did ever see, ie 
ing No nor the treasures of thy brest, ay 
A Which far outblaze the rest, ‘ie 
Might ere compared be 
To my fidelitie. 
x Samuel Daniel, in Delia, 1592, translated Tasso’s famous ' 

E. chorus at the close of the first act of Aminta, O bella eta 

dell’ oro. 
Compare Drummond, Poems: Amorous, Funerall, Divine, 


Pastorall, 1616. 


1637. Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma’s, selected out of 
Incian, Erasmus, Textor, Ovid, &c. With sundry Emblems 
extracted from the most elegant Jacobus Catsius. As also cer- 
taine Elegies, Epitaphs, and Epithalamions or Nuptiall Songs ; 
a Anagrams and Acrostics; With divers Speeches (upon severall 
a occasions) spoken to their most Excellent Majesties, King Charles, 

and Queene Mary. With other Fancies translated from Besa, 


F Bucanan, and sundry Italian Poets. By Tho. Heywood. [Aut 
a prodesse solent, aut delectare. | 
i London. Printed by R. O. for R. H. and are to be sold by 


Thomas Slater at the Swan in Duck-lane. 1637. Sm. 8vo. 
152 leaves. Huth. British Museum, 

Dedicated “To the Right Honourable Sir Henry Lord 
Cary, Baron of Hunsdon, Viscount Rochford, and Earl of 
Dover.” 
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A collection of short dramatic pieces and poetical dialogues 
nowhere else printed. ‘There is also a collection of Prologues 
and Epilogues. Here is a little song quite in the spirit of 
Heywood’s cheerful Good- Morrow Song ;— 


A Song. 


Howsoe’re the minutes go, 

Run the houres or swift or slow : 
Seem the months or short or long, 
Passe the seasons right or wrong : 
All we sing that Phoebus follow, 
Semel in anno ridet Apollo. 


Early fall the Spring or not, 
Prove the Summer cold or hot : 
Autumne be it faire or foule, 
Let the Winter smile or skowle : 
Still we sing that Phoebus follow, 
Semel in anno ridet Apollo, 
British Bibliographer, Vol. 1, p. 451. 


1638, The Tragedie of Alceste and Eliza, Aas it is found 
in Italian, in La Oroce racquistata, Collected, and translated 
into English, in the same verse, and number, By Fr, Br, Gent. 
At the request of the right Vertuous Lady, the Lady Anne Wing- 
field, Wife unto that noble Knight, Sir Anthony Wingfield Baro- 
net, his Majesties High Shiriffe for the County of Suffolk, 

London, Printed by Th, Harper for John Waterson, and 
are to be sold at his shop in Pauls Church-yard at the signe 
of the Crown, 1638. 8vo, 39 leaves, Bodleian, Mr. Corser, 
British Museum, 

I do not know whether this piece is a tragedy, or a tragical 
history in verse. Whichever it is, it is taken from Francesco 
Bracciolini’s La Oroce racquistata, poema eroivo, canti 15. 
Parigi. 1605. 8vo. Brit. Mus. Also, Venetia, 1611. 4to. 
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Brit. Mus., and 1614, 12mo, Brit, Mus.; and Piacenza, 
1613. 4to, Brit. Mus. 

The subject of Bracciolini’s poem is the restitution of the 
true cross to the holy sepulchre. The history of this event, 
the carrying off of the cross by the Persian King Chosroes IL, 
in 614, and its restitution, in 629, by the Emperor Heraclius, 
is very dramatically told by Gibbon, in The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Chapter Xvi, pp. 460-485. 

Many Italian critics place La Croce racquistata next to 
Tasso’s Jerusalemme Liberata, next but a long way after is 
Tiraboschi’s cautious judgment. 


1648-47. I/ Pastor Fido. The faithfull Shepheard with An 
Addition of divers other Poems Concluding with a short Dis- 
course of the Long Civill Warres of Rome. To His Highnesse 
the Prince of Wales. By Richard Fanshaw, Esq. Horat. 
Patiarque vel inconsultus haberi. 

London. Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and are to be 
sold at his Shop at the Princes Armes in 8. Pauls Church- 
yard. 1648-'47, 4to. (A second titlepage for the Pastor 
Fido alone bears the date 1647.) With portrait of Giovanni 
Battista Guarini, by J. Cross. Huth, British Mus, Also, 
1664. 8vo. Brit, Mus, 1676, 8vo. Brit, Mus, 1677, 4to. 
1689. 4to, 1694, 4to. Brit, Mus, 1736, 12mo, British 
Museum, 

Dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales, with commendatory 
verses by John (afterwards Sir John) Denham, 

Fanshawe’s translation of Guarini’s celebrated pastoral was 
made for the marriage of Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
to the Infanta of Spain, It is the best English translation of 
Tl Pastor Fido, The edition of 1677 (1689-1694) is Elkanah 
Settle’s adaptation of the piece to the stage; that of 1736 con- 
tains plates and the original Italian of Guarini, Sir Richard 
Fanshawe’s chief work is a translation of the Lusiad by Luiz 
de Camoens (London, 1655), so well done that it is still a 
standard translation. 
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For plays on the subject of I/ Pastor Fido, see Dymock’s 
translation, 1602. 


1655, Filli di Sciro or Phillis of Scyros, an excellent Pas- 
torall, written in Italian by C. Guid. de Bonarelli, translated 
into English by J. 8. Gent. 

London. 1655. 4to. British Museum. 

A translation of Filli di Sciro: favola pastorale (in five acts 
and in verse), by Count Guido Ubaldo Bonarelli della Rovere. 
Ferrara, 1607, 4to. Brit. Mus. With Prologue, La Notte, 
by Giovanni Battista Marini. 

“An excellent pastoral, written in Italian by C. Gindubaldo 
de Bonarelli, and translated into English by J. S. gent. By 
some verses prefixed to this translation, it appears to have 
been made twenty years before. A translation was at the 
same time made of Pastor Fido, but both of them were laid 
aside, Coxeter imagines that these translations were produced 
by Sir Edward Sherborne, who was then only seventeen years 
old. The initial letters seem to point out James Shirley as the 
translator.” — Biographia Dramatica, 


1658. A Chaine of Golden Poems embellished with Wit, 
Mirth, and Eloquence, Together with two most excellent Come- 
dies, (viz.) The Obstinate Lady, and Trappolin suppos’d a 
Prince. Written by 8° Aston Cokayn. 

London, Printed by W. G. and are to be sold by Isaac 
Pridmore, at the Golden-Fleece near the New-Exchange. 
1658. Sm. 8vo. With portrait of the author. Huth. British 
Museum. 

This book was issued with four different title-pages : Small 
Poems of Divers Sorts, 1658, A Chain of Golden Poems, &c., 
1658, Poems, With The Obstinate Lady, &c., 1662, Choice 
Poems of Several Sorts, 1669. 

Trappolin supposed a Prince in an adaptation of an Italian 
tragi-comedy in prose and verse, entitled Trappolino creduto 
Principe, as the Prologue explains :— 
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“Gallants, be’t known, as yet we cannot say 
To whom we are beholding for this play ; 
But this our poet hath licens’d us to tell, 
Ingenious Italy hath liked it well. 

Yet it is no translation ; for he ne’er 
But twice in Venice did it ever hear.” 


1660. Aminta: the famous Pastoral, written in Italian by 
Signor Torquato Tasso, and translated into English Verse by 
John Dancer. Together with divers ingenious Poems, 

London: 1660, Svo. 74 leaves, 


c. METRICAL ROMANCES, 


1555. The Auncient Historie and onely trewe and syncere 
Oronicle of the warres betwixte the Grecians and the Troyans, 
and subsequently of the fyrst evercyon of the auncient and famouse 
Oytye of Troye, under Lamedon the King, and of the laste and 
fynall destruction of the same under Pryam; wrytten by Daretus 


a Troyan, and Dictus a Grecian, both souldiours, and present 
in all the sayde warres; and digested in Latyn by the lerned 
Guydo de Columpnis [Guido delle Colonna, who was the com- 
piler of the work] and sythes translated into englyshe verse by J. 
Lydgate Moncke of Burye. (Edited by Robert Braham.] 

Thomas Marshe, London, 1555. Folio, Black letter. British 
Museum, 

Lydgate mainly paraphrased Guido delle Colonna’s Historia 
de Bello Trojano, and perhaps Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cre- 
tensis. His poem is made up of fifteen thousand heroic coup- 
lets, with prologue and epilogue. 

The poets of the Middle Ages all accepted Dares Phrygius, 
priest of Hephaestus, as a trustworthy historian who had him- 
self been in the Trojan war. Homer, known only in a Latin 
abridgment, received scant credence, and even abuse, as a fal- 
sifier of history. The Roman de Troie, based, among other 
sources, upon Dares, comes into English in two distinct streams, 
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to either of which we may be indebted for Shakspere’s play of 
Troilus and 

Benott de Sainte-Maure, a French trouvére of the Court of 
Henry II., dedicated to the Queen, Aliénor de Poitou, his 
Roman de Troie, of about 1160, The most important episode 
of Benott is that of Troilus and Briseida, which in the Latin 
version of the Roman made by Guido delle Colonna, 1287, 
suggested to Boccaccio the Filostrato, Boccaccio, through 
Chaucer (7roylus and Oryseyde) and Lydgate, may thus be 
Shakspere’s source, 

In 1464, Raoul le Favre’s Roman de Troie, a translation of 
Guido delle Colonna, gave to French literature a second Trojan 
eycle, Caxton’s Recuyell of the historyea of Troye [1474°] is 
a translation of Le Favre; this book went through several 
editions, and appears finally as The ancient historie of the de- 
atruction of Troy.... ‘Newly corrected, and the English much 
amended,” by William Phiston, 1607, 4to, 

Thomas Paynell, another translator, Englished, The fayth- 
full and true storye of the Destruction of Troy, compyled by 
Dares Phrygius, John Cawood, London, 1553, 8vo, Bod- 
leian, 

Or the source of Shakspere’s history may be an older play 
of the same name; Henslowe’s Diary of April 7 and 16, and 
May 30, 1599, records full payment, to Henry Chettle and 
Thomas. Dekker, for “the Boocke called the tragedie of 
Troylles and creseda.” 


1562. The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, written 
first in Italian by Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Ar([thur] 
Br{oke]. In Aedibus Richardi Tottelli. Cum Priuilegio. 
[Colophon. 

Imprinted at London in Fletestrete within Temble [sic] 
barre, at the signe of the hand and starre, by Richard Tottill 
the x1x. day of November. An, do. 1562, Sm. 8vo. Black 
letter. Bodleian, Huth, (Kemble’s copy). Capel Collection. 
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J. P. Collier. Shakespeare's Library. Vol. 1. 1875. 8vo. P. 
A. Daniel, for New Shakapere Society, Part 1. 1875, 8vo. 

This metrical paraphrase of the story of Romeo and Juliet 
was made from Boaistuau-Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, 
tom. 1, based on Bandello, 11, 9, It is interesting to note 
that it is the earliest translation from Bandello in English, 
But Bandello was not the original author of the tale; he took 
it from a popular novella, La Giulietta, 1535, by Luigi da 
Porto, and there is still an earlier version, in Masuecio, J/ 
Novellino, 1476, Novella xxxiii, the tragedy of Mariotto and 
Giannoza, 

Broke states that he had seen “the same argument lately 
set foorth on the stage;" this first Romeo and Juliet, acted 
before 1562, must be therefore the first English tragedy on a 
subject taken directly or indirectly from an Italian novel, 

Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet is founded on Broke’s para- 
phrase, although it is not improbable that he may have seen 
the lost early play, It was Broke’s poem that mislead Shak- 
spere in omitting the pathetic incident of Juliet’s coming out 
of her trance before the death of Romeo, This is the only 
circumstance that Luigi da Porto added to Masuccio’s tale, 
and if Shakspere had known of it his dramatic instinct must 
have seized upon it at once to heighten the tragical effect of 
the parting of the lovers. The Italian tragedy on the same 
subject, Luigi Groto’s Hadriana, is dramatically true in fol- 
lowing Da Porto’s novella, 

Besides Painter’s translation of this tale, The Palace of 
Pleasure, 11, 25 (1567), The Tragicall historie of Romeus and 
Juliet (Capell Coll.) appeared in 1587; the romance is re- 
ferred to,— 

1563. By George Turberville, in Hpitaphes, ete., An Epi- 
taph on the death of Maister Arthur Brooke. 

1565. By Thomas de la Peend, in The Pleasant Fable of 
Hermaphroditus and Salmacia, 

[1574.] By Barnabe Rich, in A right excelent and pleasaunt 
Dialogue, betwene Mereury and an English Souldier : ete. 
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[1576.] By George Pettie, in A Petite Pallace of Pettie his 
Pleasure. 

1578. By Thomas Procter and Owen Roydon, in A gorgi- 
ous Gallery of gallant Inuentions. 

1579. A Poor Knight: his Palace of Private Pleasure. 

1582. By George Whetstone, in An Heptameron, The thyrd 
Daies Exercise. 

1583. By Richard Stanyhurst, in The first fowre Bookes of 
Virgils Aeneis, Translated into English Heroicall Verse. . . . 
With other Poeticall deuises thereto annexed ; in particular, 
among the Poeticall deuises, in An Epitaph entituled Commune 
Defunctorum, such as our unlearned Rithmours accustomably 
make upon the death of euerie Tom Tyler, as if it were a last 
for euery one his foote. 

1583. By Bryan Melbancke, in Philotimus. 

1584. By Clement Robinson, in A Handefull of Pleasant 
Delites, 

See Quellen und Forschungen. Heft 70, E. Koeppel. Studien 
zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle. (With some correc- 


tions.) 


1562. The most wonderfull and pleasant history of Titus and 
Gisippus, whereby is fully declared the figure of perfect frenshyp, 
drawen into English metre. By Edward Lewicke, 

Anno. 1562. Imprinted by Thomas Hacket, and are to be 
solde at his shop in Lumbarde Streete. 8vo. “ Finis quod 
Edward Lewick.” 

The romance of Titus and Gisippus is found in the Deca- 
meron, X, 8. J. P. Collier has shown (The Poetical Decameron, 
vol. 11, pp. 84 and 85) that Lewicke was indebted to The 
Gouernour of Sir Thomas Elyot, not only for the form of his 
narrative, but “even for some of his very words and phrases.” 
Chapter x11 of the Seconde Boke of The Boke named The 
Gouernour (H. H. 8. Croft’s edition, 1883) is entitled, “ The 
wonderfull history of Titus and Gisippus, and whereby is 
fully declared the figure of perfet amitie.” 
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It is uncertain whether Sir Thomas Elyot translated directly 
from Boccaccio, or, as is more likely, made use of a Latin ver- 
sion, by the celebrated Philip Beroaldo, whose editions of the 
classics were in great repute in the 16th century. Beroaldo’s 
title reads, Mithica historia Johannis Boccatii, poetae laureati, 
de Tito Romano Gisippoque Atheniensi, philosophiae tironibus 
ac commilitonibus, amicitiae vim elucidans, nuper per Philippum 
Beroaldum ex italico in latinum transversa. 

No date [conjectured, Leipsig, 1495?]. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

There is also a metrical translation of Titus and Gisippus 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, Ye hystory of Tytus & Gesyp- 
pus translated out of latyn into englysche by Wyllyam Walter. 

London, n.d. 4to. By me Wynkyn de Worde. 

According to Brunet, the Latin text which Walter trans- 
lated was written by Matteo Bandello, and published at Milan, 
in 1509. Warton gives, “An exceedingly scarce book, Titi 
Romani et Hegesippi Atheniensis Historia in Latinum versa per 
Fr, Mattheum Bandellum Castronovensem, Mediolani, Apud 
Gotard de Ponte,” 1509. to, 

A play called Titus and Gisippus was acted at Court, Feb. 
17,1577; it may, however, have been Ralph Radcliffe’s Friend- 
ship of Titus and Gysippus, De Titi et Gisippi Amicitia, revived 
from the time of King Edward VI., and now lost. 

The first paper in Goldsmith’s short-lived periodical, The 
Bee, is a prose version of Titus and Gisippus, although the 
romance is there said to be taken from a Byzantine historian, 
and the friends are called Alcander and Septimius.—Gold- 
smith’s Miscellanies, The Bee, No. 1, Oct. 6, 1759. 


1565. The Historie of John Lorde Mandozze translated from 
the Spanish by Thomas de la Peend. 

London, by T. Colwell, 1565, 12mo., 64 leaves, with one 
missing from the middle and a considerable number from 
the end. 

Dedicated, from the Middle Temple, to Sir Thomas Kemp, 
Knight, kinsman to the author. 
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This curious poem, of which only a fragment, about three- 
fourths of the whole, is preserved, is written in alternate lines 
of fourteen and sixteen syllables. It is founded on Bandello, 
11, 44, Amore di Don Giowanni di Mendozza, e de la Duchessa 
di Sauoia, con varii e mirabili accidenti che v’ intervengono. 
Painter translated the novella as The Duchesse of Sauoie, Palace 
of Pleasure, 1,45. Jacobs agrees with Hazlewood that Peend 
must had had proof sheets of Painter, but Koeppel finds a 
common source in Belleforest, 1, 6. 

In brief, the Duchess of Savoy, falsely accused of unfaith- 
fulness, is saved from death by the opportune arrival of a 
champion in Don John of Mendozza. 

The romance is mentioned by George Pettie, in his Petite 
Palace, 1576 ; by Robert Greene, in Mamillia, 1583 ; and by ° 
Clement Robinson, in A Handfull of Pleasant Delites, 1584. 

For an abstract of the poem, see Sir Egerton Brydges, The 
British Bibliographer, u, pp. 523-32 and 587-93. 


[1565-6 ?] The Historie of Ariodanto and Ieneura, daugh- 
ter to the King of Scottes, in Mnglish Verse by Peter Beuerley [of 
Staple Inn]. 

Imprinted at London, hy Thomas East for Fraunces Col- 
docke, n.d. Sm. 8vo. 91 leaves. 1600. 12mo. (Warton, 
not now known.) 

Entered on the Stationers’ Register A, in 1565-6, under the 
almost unrecognizable title, The tragigall and pleasaunte history 
Ariounder Jenevor, the Doughter unto the Kynge of [Skottes]. 

The history of Ariodante and Ginevra is founded on a tale 
in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Canto v. Bandello has a novella 
on the same theme, 1, 22, and also Cintio, Gli Ecatommiti, 
DL’ Introduzione, Novella Nona, It was a very popular tale, 
and was used by Shakspere, in Much Ado About Nothing, the 
story of Hero, Claudio, and Don John. Spenser also tells it, 
The Faery Queene, Bk. 11, Canto rv, Stanza 17 seq. 

Sir John Harington, in the Morall of the fifth book of his 
translation of Orlando Furioso, says, of the history of Ginevra, 
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“sure the tale is a pretie comicall matter, and hath bin written 
in English verse some few years past (learnedly and with good 
grace) though in verse of another kind, by M. George Tur- 
bervil.” No trace of Turberville’s version has yet been found, 

The Revels Accounts, 1582, mention, “A Historie of Ario- 
dante and Geneuera shewed before her Majestie on Shrove 
Tuesdaie at Night, enacted by Mr. Mulcaster’s children.” 

Mr. Mulcaster’s children were the boys of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School. See Orlando Furioso, 1591. 


1569. A Notable Historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, no 
less pitieful than pleasaunt. Translated out of Italian into Eng- 


_ lishe verse by C. T. [Dr. Christopher Tye]. 


S’amor non puol a un cor ingrato & empio 
Giovanelli timore, e crudel scempio. 


Imprinted at Londé in Paules Churchyarde by Thomas 
Parfoote dwelling at the signe of the Lucrece. Anno 1569. 
8vo. Black letter. 16 leaves. 

This is a versification of the Decameron, v, 8, the romance 
of the spectre huntsman. 

Nastagio and Trauersari was also versified by George Tur- 
berville, in his Tragical Tales, 1587 (which see, the first tale). 
A third metrical version was made by Dryden in his Fables, 
1700, under the title, Theodore and Honoria. 

Byron alludes to Dryden’s poem in Don Juan:— 


“Sweet hour of twilight! in the solitude 

Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d o’er, 

To where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 
Ever-green forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 

And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee!” 
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“The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and mine, 

And vesper-bells that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair throng, 
Which learn’d from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, shadow’d my mind’s eye.” 

Don Juan, Canto m1, Stanzas cv, CVI. 


Christopher Tye was a doctor of music at Cambridge, in 
1545, and musical instructor to Prince Edward and probably 
to the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. Under Queen Eliza- 
beth, he became organist to the Chapel Royal, where, in con- 
nection with Thomas Tallis, he composed many services which 
are models of sacred choral melody. Sir John Hawkins says 
he was the inventor of the anthem. 

“The Acts of the Apostles set to music by Dr. Tye were 
sung in the Chapel of Edward VI., and probably in other 
places where choral service was performed ; but the success of 
them not answering the expectation of their author, he applied 
himself to another kind of study, the composing of music 
to words selected from the Psalms of David, in four, five, 
and more parts, to which species of harmony, for want of a 
better, the name of Anthem, a corruption of Antiphon, was 
given.” 

Sir John Hawkins. A General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, Ed, Novello, 1853, p. 455. 

Christopher Tye is a character in Samuel Rowley’s play, 
When You See Me, You know Me, or The Famous Chronicle 
History of Henry 8, (1605, 4to.), A dialogue of this drama, 
between Prince Edward and his music master, gives us King 
Henry VIII's opinion of Dr, Tye in language of strong Tudor 
flavor. 

Prince Edward,—lI oft have heard my father merrily speake 

In your high praise ; and thus his highnesse saith, 
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England one God, one truth, one doctor hath 
For musickes arte, and that is Doctor Tye. 
See The Forrest of Fancy, 1579. 


[1570?] A Discourse of the great crueltie of a widow towards 
a young gentleman, and by what means he requited the same. 
Set forth in English verse by Jo: Go[ubourne? | 

Imprinted at London by Henry Binneman. [Colophon.] 
Imprinted at London, by Henry Binneman, dwelling in 
Knightrider Streate, at the Signe of the Mermaid. [15707] 
8vo. Bagford Papers. 

This romance is taken from Bandello, 11, 17, Zi S. Filiberto 
s’innamora di M. Zilia, che per un bacio lo fa stare lungo tempo 
mutolo, e la wendetta che egli altamente ne prese. It was a popu- 
lar tale, and is found in Painter, Palace of Pleasure, 1567, 11, 
27, The Lord of Virle; in Fenton, Certaine Tragicall Discourses, 
1567, No. 11, The Crueltie of a Wydowe; and in Westward for 
Smelts, 1620, No. 6, The Fishwife of Hampton. Pettie, Petite 
Pallace, 1576, mentions Zilia and the Knight Virle. 

Two Elizabethan plays are founded on the tale, The Dumb 
Knight. 1608. 4to. Gervase Markham and Lewis Machin, 
and The Queen, or the Excellency of her Sex. 1653. Anony- 
mous, 


[15702] A pleasant and delightfull History of Galesus, 
Cymon, and Iphigenia, describing the Fickleness of Fortune in 
lowe. Translated out of Italian into English verse by T. C. 


Gent, 
Di rozzo inerto, vil, fa apeasso amore 
Generoso, et cortese, un nobil cor. 


[London,] Printed by Nicolas Wyer, dwelling at the signe 
of 8. John Evangelist in 8, Martins parish beside Charing- 
crosse, n.d, [c, 1570,] 8vo. Black letter, 26 leaves, 

A versifying of J/ Decamerone, Vv, 1, Oimone, amando, divien 
savio, ete, The idea embodied in the character of Cimone, the 
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civilizing influence of love, had already been twice worked out 
by Boccaccio, first in his prose romance, Amefo, and again in 
the pastoral, Ninfale Fiesolano. Dryden translated the romance 
of Oymon and Iphigenia in his Fables, 1700. 

Warton conjectures T. C. to be either Thomas Campion, or 
Thomas Churchyard. 


1570. The Pityfull Historie of two louing Italians, Gaulfrico 
and Barnardo le vayne: which ariued in the countrey of Grece, 
in the time of the noble Emperoure Vaspasian. And translated 
out of Italian into Englishe meeter by Iohn Drout, of Thauis 
Inne Gentleman. Anno 1570. 

Imprinted at London by Henry Binneman, dwelling in 
Knightrider streete, at the signe of the Mermayde. 8vo. 
Black letter. 32 leaves. 

Twenty-five copies reprinted, in black letter, for Mr. J. P. 
Collier, by F. Shoberl, jun. 1844. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

Dedicated to Sir Francis Jobson, Knight, Lieutenant of 
the Tower. 

In verse, the fourteen-syllabled metre of the time, divided 
into lines of eight and six syllables. ‘The pityfull historie’ 
is pitiful indeed, for no person concerned in it escapes death. 
Part of the history relates to that of Romeo and Juliet. 

‘Galfrido and Bernardo’ is an entry in Henslowe’s Diary 
under date, May 18, 1595. Fleay asserts that the entry is a 
forgery. Chronicle of the English Drama, Vol. 1, p. 301. 


1576. A Most lamentable and Tragicall Historie, Conteyning 
the outrageous and horrible tyrannie which a Spanishe gentle- 
woman named Violenta executed upon her Louer Didaco, because 
he espoused another beyng first betrothed unto her. Newly trans- 
lated into English Meter, by T. A. [Thomas Achelley]. 1576. 

Imprinted at London by John Charlewood for Thomas 
Butter dwelling in Paules Churchyarde neere to 8. Austines 
gate at the Shippe. 1576. 8vo. 39 leaves. Bodleian. 

Dedicated, in prose, “to the Right Worshipful Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Knight.” 
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Violenta and Didaco is a metrical translation of Bandello. 
Pt. I, Nov. 42. 


1576. Tragicall Tales, translated by Turbervile in time of his 
troubles, out of sundry Italians; with the argument and L’ En- 
uoye to ech Tale. Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

Imprinted at London by Abell Jeffs, dwelling in the Fore- 
street without Crepelgate at the signe of the Bel. Anno Dom. 
1576, 1587. 4to. (Collier.) Sm. 8vo. (Allibone and Haz- 
litt.) 12mo. (Warton and Censura Literaria, 3, p. 175.) 
Black letter. 200 leaves. Edinburgh, 1837. 4to. 50 copies. 
Bodleian. Edinburgh University Library. 

Dedicated “to the right worshipful, his loving brother, 
Nicholas Turbervile, Esq.” 

This is a collection of ten novels, translated, in verse, by 
George Turberville. They are all from Boccaccio and Ban- 
dello, except the second one, whose source has not yet been 
discovered. It will be noticed below that six of the seven 
tales taken from Boccaccio belong to the fourth day, “Nella 
quale, sotto il reggimento di Filostrato, si ragiona di coloro, li 
cui amori ebbero infelice fine.” 

No. 1. Boccaccio, v, 8. Nastagio degli Onesti amando una 
dei Traversari, spende le sue ricchezze senza essere amato. Ete. 

This tale had already been versified by Dr. Christopher 
Tye. See A Notable Historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, 
1569; also, The Forrest of Fancy, 1579. 

No. 2. ? 

No. 3. Boccaccio, x, 4. Messer Gentil de’ Carisendi venuto 
da Modena, trae della sepoltura una donna amata da lui, sepel- 
lita per morta: ete. See Philocopo, [1566 ?]. 

No. 4. Boccaccio, tv, 9. Messer Guiglielmo Rossiglione da 
a mangiare alla moglie sua il cuore di messer Guiglielmo Guar- 
dastagno ucciso da lui et amato da lei: ete. 

This terrible fate is said actually to have befallen the trou- 
badour Guillem de Cabestaing, or Cabestan. ‘Sa derniere 
maitresse, selon Jehan de Nostre-Dame, fut Tricline Carbon- 
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nel, femme du seigneur de Seillan, qui jaloux du troubadour, 
dout il avait fait son écuyer, le tua, lui arracha le coeur et le 
fit manger &sa femme. Tricline dit 4 son époux, ‘ que, puis- 
qu’elle avait mangé si noble viande, elle n’en mangerait jamais 
d’autres ;’ et elle se laissa mourir de faim en 1213. 

“ Suivant Millot, le mari furieux contre Cabestaing se nom- 
mait Raymond de Castel-Roussillon, et son épouse Marguerite. 
D’aprés un manuscrit italien, on rapporte que les parents de 
celle-ci et du troubadour, ainsi qu’un grand nombre de cheva- 
liers, 4 la téte desquels se mit Alphonse, roi d’Aragon, démo- 
lirent le chateau de Raymond, firent de pompeuses funérailles 
aux deux amants et les inhumérent dans le méme tombeau, 
qui fut placé dans une église de Perpignan. Les chevaliers 
du Roussillon et du Narbonnais assistaient chaque année a un 
service solennel fondé par le roi d’Aragon pour le repos de 
l’ame de Marguerite et de Cabestaing.” 

Michaud, Biographie Universelle. 

No. 5. Bandello, 11, 18. Rosimonda fa ammazare il ma- 
rito, e poi se stessa ed il secondo marito avvelena, accecata da 
disordinato appetito. 

The story of Rosimund furnished plots for two Elizabethan 
play 

1. Albovine, King of the Lombards. 1629. 4to. Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant. 

2. The Witch. Printed 1788. 8vo. Middleton. 

Painter’s Wife Punished, The Palace of Pleasure, 1, 57, is a 
prose translation of the romance. 

No. 6. Boccaccio, rv, 4. Gerbino contra la fede data dal re 
Guiglielmo suo avolo combatie una nave del re di Tunisi, per 
torre una sua figliuola, ete. 

No. 7. Boccaccio, tv, 5. I fratelli dell’? Isabetta uecidon 
Vamante di lei: egli Vapparisce in sogno e mostrale dove sia 
sotterato. Ella occultamente disotterra la testa e mettela in un 
testo di bassilico : ete. 

Isabella’s story appealed to Keats in his unequal but beauti- 
ful and pathetic poem, Isabella, or the Pot of Basil, 1820; and 
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this poem inspired Holman Hunt to paint “ Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil,’ 1868. One of the early paintings of John 
Everett Millais has the same subject ; it is called, “ Isabella,” 
or sometimes “ Lorenzo and Isabella,” and is in the Liverpool 
Gallery, dated 1849. Two of the men figures are portraits of 
Dante and William Rossetti. 

No. 8. Bandello, 11, 5. Bellissima vendetta fatta da gli 
Eliensi contra Aristotimo crudelissimo tiranno, e la morte di 
quello con altri accidenti. 

No. 9. Boccaccio, rv, 7. La Simona ama Pasquino: sono 
insieme in uno orto: Pasquino si frega ai denti una foglia di 
salvia e muorsi : ete. 

No. 10. Boccaccio, rv, 8. Girolamo ama la Salvestra: va 
costretto da’ prieghi della madre a Parigi: torna, e truovala 
maritata : ete. 

: For the sources of these tales, except the first, third, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh, I am indebted to E. Koeppel: Die englishen 
Tasso-iibersetzungen des 16 jahrhunderts. 

Anglia. Band x11. Neue Folge Band 1, 1891. 


1609. The Italian Taylor, and his Boy. By Robert Armin, 
Seruant to the Kings most excellent Maiestie. Res est solliciti 
plena timoris amor. 

At London printed for T. P. 1609. 4to. Wood cuts. 
Huth, [1810.] 4to. British Museum. Reprinted in Occa- 
sional Issues of Unique or Very Rare Books, Vol. xiv. Alex- 
ander B. Grosart. 1880. Sm. 4to. Peabody. 

Dedicated to Viscount Haddington and his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Fitz-water. 

From Straparola’s Tredici Notte Piacevole, vit, 5. 

In Register C the license to Master Pavyer, Feb. 6, 1609, 
reads “Phastasma. The Italian Tayler and his boy made by 
master Arnim.” 

Armin’s poem is divided into nine cantos, each accompanied 
by an argument, and written in alternate rime. 
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The prefatory Address Ad Lectorem hic et wbique contains 
an interesting reference to the criticism of the time ; speaking 
of his pen, the poet says,— 

“T wander with it now in a strange time of taxation, 
wherein every pen and inck-horne Boy will throw up his 
cap at the hornes of the Moone in censure, although his wit 
hang there, not returning unless monthly in the wane: such 
is our ticklish age, and the itching braine of abondance.” 


1639. A small Treatise betwixt Arnalte and Lwcenda, en- 
tituled, The evill-intreated lover, or The melancholy knight. 
Originally written in the Greeke tongue by an unknown author ; 
afterwards translated into Spanish [or rather written by D. 
Hernandez de San Pedro]; after that for the excellency thereof 
into the French tongue by N. H.; next by B. M. [araffi] into 
the Thuscan, and now turn’d into English verse by L. [eonard] 
L. Lawrence], a well-wisher to the Muses. [Motto from Ovid, 
De Tristibus.} 

London. Printed by J. Okes for H. Mosley, and are to be 
sold at his shop, at the Signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls 
Church-yard. 1639. 4to. 64 leaves. British Museum. Bod- 
leian, (2 copies.) Britwell. Huth. Bridgewater House. 

Lawrence dedicates his translation, in prose, “To his more 
than Honour’d Unckle Adam Lawrence,” and, in verse, 
“To the Noble-minded Reader,” and “ To all Faire Ladies, 
Famous for their Vertues . . . . but most especially to that 
Paragon of Perfection, the very Non-Such of her Sexe, famous 
by the name of Mistris M.S.” He does not mention, in his 
detailed account of the migrations of the romance, the fact that 
it had already found its way into English and was a popular 
tale. Claudius Holyband’s earlier prose translation, entitled 
The pretie and wittie Historie of Arnalte and Lucenda, came to 
four editions between 1575 and 1608. 

The French translator, N. H., is Nicolas de Herberay, 
Seigneur des Essarts, whose title runs,— 
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Petit Traité de A, et Lucenda, [by D, Hernandez de San 
Pedro,| autresfois traduit de langue Espaignole en la Fran- 
goyse & intitulé L’ Amat mal traité de s’amye: par le Signeur 
des Essars N. de Herberay. Paris, 1548. 16mo. British 
Museum. A French translation, with Bartolommeo Marafti’s 
Italian version, is dated 1570,— 

Petit traité de A, et Lucenda [by D. Hernandez de San Pe- 
dro}. Picciol trattato d’A. & di Lucenda, intitolato d’ Amante 
mal trattato dalla sua amorosa, nuovamente per B. Maraffi 
in lingua Thoscana tradotto, French and Italian. Lyon. 
1570. 16mo. British Musewn. 

Arnalte and Lucenda is a tale of an over-confident lover 
and a false friend. The poet supposes himself lost in a desert, 
where after much wandering he comes upon a stately but dis- 
mal mansion. Arnalte, the melancholy owner, receives his 
guest courteously and entertains him with the story of his life. 
He was a native of Thebes, who, at the funeral of an eminent 
man of that city, had fallen in love with the grief-stricken 
daughter, Lucenda. The lady is described as a paragon of 
beauty, but unmoved by the addresses of her lover. Arnalte, 
however, hopes of success, until he is suddenly overwhelmed 
by hearing of her marriage to his friend, Yerso, the confidant 
of his love. He immediately challenges Yerso to single com- 
bat before the king, and kills him. Lucenda, heart-broken, 
retires to a convent, and Arnalte to the desert. 

For a brief account of Lawrence’s poem, see the Retrospec- 
tive Review, 1821, Vol. tv, pp. 72-76. 


1640. The Pleasant and sweet History of patient Grissell 
shewing how she from a poore man’s Daughter cume to be a 
great Lady in France, being a pattern for all vertuous Women. 
Translated out of Italian. 

London. Printed by E. P. for John Wright, dwelling in 
Giltspurstreet at the signe of the bible. 1640. 8vo. Black 
letter. 12 leaves. Also, [16307] 8vo. British Museum. 
1842. J. P. Collier, for the Percy Society. 
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A chapbook, in eleven chapters, the first two and the last 
two in prose, the rest with some verbal and literal changes 
the same as a broadside called, A most pleasant Ballad of 
patient Griasell, To the tune of The Brides Good-morrow, 
(Reprinted in Ane, Ballads, 1867.) 

The tale of Patient Grissell is in the Decameron, the last 
tale of the last day, x, 10, It was the most popular tale of 
Boceaccio’s in mediaeval literature, According to Legrand 
d’Aussy, Fabliauxr ou Contes, upwards of twenty translations 
of it are to be found in the French prose of the 14th century, 
in such collections as the Miroir des Dames, or the Exemples 
de bonnes et mauvaises Femmes, and a secular mystery in French 
verse, unique of its kind, Le Mystere de Griselidis, was repre- 
sented in Paris, in 1395, 

Petrarch was so pleased with the story that he learnt it by 
heart to repeat to his friends and then put it into Latin prose, 
as De obedientia et fide uworid Mythologia, 1373. During this 
year Chaucer was in Italy, on his Italian embassy, and proba- 
bly met Petrarch at Padua. Very likely Petrarch repeated the 
tale to him there, and gave him a copy of the Latin version, 
which he translated as The Clerk’s Tale (Canterbury Tales). 

Since Petrarch’s time, in Italy, the tale of Patient Grissel 
has enjoyed enduring popularity. One of Goldoni’s comedies, 
La Griselda, is founded on the subject, and the homely old 
drama is still acted in marionette theatres; cheap pictures rep- 
resenting its different scenes often decorate the cottage-walls of 
Italian peasants, while a painting attributed to Pinturicchio in 
the National Gallery, London, presents several of the most 
dramatic episodes. 

Following Chaucer, in English, Ralph Radcliffe, of the time 
of Edward VI., wrote a Latin comedy on the subject, De pati- 
entia Griselidis; then come half a dozen ballads recorded in 
the Stationers’ Registers and elsewhere, The History of meke and 
pacyent Grresell, licensed 1565, and another comedy, Patient 
Grissel, printed in 1603, and written by Thomas Dekker, 
Henry Chettle, and William Haughton. The quarto tract, 
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in prose, of 1607, 1619, and 1674, is said to have been ‘written 
first in French,’ Pepys refers to the ‘puppet-play’ of Patient 
Grisael in his Diary, Aug, 30, 1667, and Butler, in /Tudibraa, 
couples Grissel with Job (pt. 1, ¢, 2,772), (See Skeat, The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Vol, 111, Group E, pp, 453-7.) 

Whether Boccaccio invented the story or not, is uncertain, 
but it has been said that he ought to be forgiven all the 
naughtiness of all the Decameron for having given to inter- 
national literature this pure and beautiful tale, The first 
English comedy is now lost, and the second one does not 
amount to much dramatically, but it contains one of the most 
exquisite Elizabethan lyrics, Dekker’s 


Sweet Content. 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexéd ? 
O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexéd 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny, nonny ! 


Canst thou drink the waters of the crispéd spring ? 
O sweet content ! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 
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d, ITALIAN AND LATIN Poetry. 


1573. B. Mantuani . . . adolescentia, seu bucolica, brevibus 
Jodoci Badii commentariia illustrata, ITis accesserunt Joannis 
Murmelii in singulas eclogas argumenta, eum annotatiunculia 
ejusdem in loca aliquot obscuriora, Accessit & index , . . novus 
... opera B, Laurentis, 

Apud T, Marsh, Londini, 1573, 8vo. British Museum, 
Also, Londini, 1627. 8vo. British Museum, 

See The Eglogs of ....B, Mantuan, 1567, George Turber- 
ville, 


1574, M. Palingenii | Pietro Angelo Manzolli] . . . Zodiacus 
vitae, Hoc est de hominis vita, studio ac moribus optime insti- 
tuendis Libri XII, Few MS, Notes. 

T. Marsh, Londini, 1574. 16mo. Also, Londini, 1575, 
8vo., 1579, 16mo., 1592, 8vo., and 1639, 8vo., all five edi- 
tions in the British Museum. 

See The first thre Bokes of the most christia Poet Marcellus 
Palingenius, 1560. Barnaby Googe. 


1581. Paraphrasis aliquot [i. e. 22] Psalmorum Davidis, 
Carmine heroico. Gentili... Auctore. (Alcon, seu de Na- 
tali Jesu Christi, Ecloga, ete.) 

T. Vautrollerius, Londini, 1581. 4to. British Museum. 


1584. S. Gentilis in XXV. Davidis Psalmos epicae para- 
phrases. 
Apud J. Wolfium, Londini, 1584. 4to. British Museum. 


1584. Torquato Tasso Solymeidos, Liber primus, Latinis 
numeris expressus a Scipio Gentili. 

Londini, excudebat Johannes Wolfius. 1584. 4to. Brit. Mus. 

8. Gentilis Solymeidos libri duo priores de T. Tassi Italicis 
expressi. 1584, 4to. British Museum, 1585. 4to. British 
Museum. 
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Taaso’s Jerusalem. Translated into Latin verse. 1785. Ato. 


1585. J. C. Stellae Nob, Rom. Columbeidos, Libri: Priores 
duo, [Edited by Giacopo Castelvetri. ] 

Apud J, Wolfium, Londini, 1585, 4to, British Museum, 

A poem on the discovery of the new world, composed at 
the age of twenty, by Giulio Cesare Stella, It won a great 
reputation for the author in Italy, but it is said to be a 
mediocre performance, and the author wrote nothing of note 
afterwards. 


1591, Jl Pastor Fido: tragicomedia pastorale [in five acts 
and in verse], (Aminta, favola boschereccia del 8, Torquato 

Per Giovanni Volfeo, a spese di Giacopo Castelvetri, Londra. 
1591. 12mo. British Museum. 

This is the fourth edition of Guarini’s famous pastoral, 
together with the Aminta of Tasso, edited in Italian, for Eng- 


lish readers. It appeared eleven years before the first English 
translation. 

See I/ Pastor Fido, 1602, by —— Dymock, and 1647-8, 
by Sir Richard Fanshawe. 


1595. Alto. Di Tomaso Morlei Il primo libro delle Ballate 
A Cinque voci. 

In Londra. Appresso Tomaso Este. cto. 10. XC. Vv. [1595.] 
4to. 15 leaves. Brit. Mus. 

I take this to be an Italian version of Morley’s, The 
First Booke of Balletts to five voyces, (London, 1595, 4to. 
Brit. Mus.) For a short account of Thomas Morley, see his 
Canzonets, 1597. 


1596. Rime. Londra. 1596. 4to. 

Lodovico Petrucci, or Petruecio Ubaldini, the author of these 
verses was an Italian Protestant refugee in London, who sup- 
ported himself by teaching Italian and illuminating books, He 
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was of the noble Tuscan family of Ubaldini, although for some 
reason he does not seem to have been known in England by 
that name. Petrucci was first patronized by Henry, Earl of 
Arundel and afterwards by King Edward VI., who took him 
into his service. Whatever his connection with the Court was, 
it seems to have been continued tinder Elizabeth, for the Huth 
Library contains a Liber preeum illuminated by him and bear- 
ing the royal monogram, E. R., surmounted by a crown, It is 
stipposed to have belonged to the Queen and to have been 
presented to her by the author, 


1615, Raceolta d’aleune Rime del Cavaliere Lodovieo Pe- 
trucel Nobile Toxeano in piu luoghi, etempl compoate et diversi 
Prenelpi dedicate; eon la Selua delle Perseeution|, 

Farrago Poematum Equitls Lodoutel Petrucel, Nobilla Tua- 
diveraia loola et temporibua conaeriptorum et ad 
principes dedicatorum una eum aylva suarum persecutionun, 

Ovoniae, 1613, Sm, 4to, British Musewn, 

This is a volume of Italian poems, with a Latin version of 
each, by Petrucci, It was published after his death, and 
contains verses addressed to Queen Elizabeth, King James 
I,, and other notable personages, One poem is an elegy in 
memory of Sir Thomas Bodley, 


1619, La Oaceia , . , poema heroico, nel qual si tratta piena- 
mente della natura, e de gli affetti d’ogni sorte di Fiere, co’l modo 
di caceiarle, & prenderle, 

Appresso Gio, Billio, Londra, 1619. 8vo. British Museum, 

A poem by Alessandro Gatti. 


1637. R. P. E. Thesauri [Count Emmanuele Tesauro].. . 
Caesares ; et ejusdem varia carmina: quibus accesserunt. .. . 
Nobilissimorum Orientis & Occidentis Pontificum elogia & varia 
opera Poetica, Editio secunda emendatior, cwm auctariolo. 

L. Lichfield, Impensis Gulielmi Webb, Oxonii, 1637. 8vo. 
British Museum. 
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1645. Poems by Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, 
compos’d at several Times. Printed by his true Copies. The 
Songs were set in Musick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of 
the King’s Chappell, London. 

Printed by Ruth Raworth, for Humphrey Mosely, ete. 
London, 1645, Sm. 8vo. 2 pts. British Museum. 

The first collective edition of Milton and the first work 
bearing his name, It contains an oval portrait of the poet 
at the age of twenty-one, by W. Marshall, with a Greek 
inseription satirizing the engraver for representing a man of 
middle age, 

1673, Poema, &e., upon several Occasions, By Mr. John 
Milton; both English and Latin, &e, Componed at xeveral 
Times, With a amall Tractate of Education to Mv, Hartlib, 

London, Printed for Thomas Dring, at the White Lion, 
Fleet Street, 1673, Sm, Pp, 202, With portrait 
by W, Dolle, and considerable additions, both to the English 
and the Latin poema, British Museum, 

Accompanying the English Poems, Part I, in these two 
editions prepared for the press by Milton himself, are five 
Italian sonnets, numbered 111,, IV,, V., VL, and vil, and a 
canzone, 

They relate the story of the poet’s love for an Italian lady, 
whom he describes as beautiful, dark-haired, appreciative of 
poetry, and a sweet singer, Sonnet 11, reveals her birth- 
place as the Vale of the Reno, between Bologna and Ferrara, 
Warton conjectures that she was the celebrated singer Leonora 
Bonari, whom Milton heard at Cardinal Barberini’s musicales 
in Rome, and to whom he addressed three pieces of compli- 
mentary Latin verse. But there is no real ground for this 
fancy, nor indeed anything to indicate definitely that Milton 
met the lady in Italy. He may have met her in London society, 
and the poems may have been written before he travelled in 
Italy. By common consent, however, they are referred to the 
time of the Italian journey, 1638-9. 
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In three of the sonnets the lady is addressed directly, — 


Sonnet 11. 


Donna leggiadra, il cui bel nome onora 
L’erbosa val di Reno e il nobil vareo, 


Sonnet vi. 
Per certo, i bei vostri occhi, Donna mia, 
Exser non pud che non sian lo mio sole ; 


Sonnet vi. 


Giovane, piano, e semplicetto amante, 
Poiche fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 
Madonna, a voi del mio euor Pumil dono 
Fard divoto, 


In Sonnet v., Milton takes into his confidence his Italian 
friend, Charles Diodati, 


Diodati (e te’l dird con maraviglia) 
In Sonnet rv., 
Qual in colle aspro, al? imbrunir di sera, 


and in the canzone, the English poet excuses himself for writ- 
ing in Italian, on the ground that the lady had “ praised her 
native tongue as that in which Love delighted.” 


Canzone. 


Ridonsi donne e giovani amarosi 

M accostandosi attorno, e “Perch scrivi, 
Perché tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d’amor, e come t’osi ? 
Dinne, se la tua spema sia mai vana, 
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E de’ pensieri lo miglior Carrivi!” 
Cost mi van burlando : “ altri rivi, 
Altri lidi ?aspettan, ed altre onde, 
Nelle cui verdi sponde 

Spuntati ad or ad or alla tua chioma 
L’immortal guiderdon d’eterne frondi, 
Perch alle spalle tue soverchia soma?” 
Canzon, dirotti, e tu per me rispondi : 
“Dice mia Donna, el suo dir 2 il mio cuore, 
Questa 2 lingua di cui si vanta Amore.” 


1658. La Fida Pastora, Comoedia Pastoralis, Autore F. F. 
Anglo-Britanno, Adduntur nonnulla varii argumenti Carmina 
ab eodem, vitae Ratio, 

Londini, Typis R. Danielis, Impensis G. Bedell & T. Collins, 
&. 1658. Sm. 8vo. Brit. Mus, 

The Carmina Varii Argumenti at the end occupy only 9 
leaves, including a separate title. 

The translator, F. F. Anglo-Britannus, is supposed to be 
Sir Richard Fanshawe. ‘The pastoral is John Fletcher’s The 


Faithful Shepherdess done into Latin verse. 


e. CORRIGENDA TO First PAPER (ON ROMANCES 
IN 


[e. 1550.] [Colophon.] Thus endeth the hystorye of the two 
valyaunte brethren Valentyne & Orson, sénes un to the Emperour 
of Grece. 

Imprented at London ouer agaynst S. Margaretes Church 
in Lothbery be William Coplande. [circa 1550.] 4to. Black 
letter. Woodcuts. Mr. Corser. Also, n. d., 4to., “be me Wyl- 
liam Copland, for John Walley.” 

Valentine and Orson. The Two Sonnes of the Emperour of 
Greece. Newly Corrected and amended, with new Pictures lively 
expressing the Historie. 
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Printed at London by Thomas Purfoot. An. Dom. 1637, 
4to., black letter, with a large cut of the two heroes on the 
title-page and other cuts in the volume. British Museum. 
Also, 1649. 4to. Black letter. Huth: 1677. 4to. 1682. 4to. 
Black letter. With cuts. Huth: 1688. 4to. Black letter. 
112 leaves. 1694. 4to. Bodleian: 1696. 4to. Black letter: 
n. d., 4to., by A. [lexander] M. [ilbourn] for E. Tracy: [e. 
1690.] ([London. 1700(?)] Brit. Mus.) 4to. Roman letter: 
n.d. 4to. 12 leaves—an abridged chapbook. Numerous other 
chapbooks. 

The printer’s preface of the edition of 1649, addressed “To 
the Reader,” says, ‘“‘ The History here written, was translated 
out of French into English above 100 years ago, by one Henry 
Watson, and since that time it hath by him been Corrected, 
and put into a more plysant stile, and so followed on to the 
Presse till this present Edition.” 

An entry in Stationers’ Register B shows that this was a 
very old romance,—“ 8 Augusti [1586] Thomas Purfoote. 
Receaved of him for printinge the olde Booke of Valentine 
and Orson vi‘. Alwaies provided that ye cumpanie shall haue 
them at his handes.” 

The ballad of Valentine and Orson, entitled The Emperour 
& the Childe, and of comparatively late origin, is said, by 
Bishop Percy (who rewrote it in four-lined stanzas), to be 
founded on “a translation from the French, being one of 
their earliest attempts at romance.” The earliest French title 
I have met with is, Histoire des deux nobles et vaillans cheva- 
liers Valentin et Orson, fils de 1 Empereur de Gece, et neveux 
du trés-chrétien Roi de France Pépin, contenant 74 chapitres 
lesquels parlent de plusieurs et diverse matierés tr2s-plaisantes 
et récréatives. 

Iyons, 1495, in-folio, et 1590, in-octavo, et depuis a Troyes, 
chez Oudot, in-quarto. 

An Italian title in the Huth Library is of a later date,— 

Historia dei due nobilissimi et valerosi fratelli Valentino et 
Orsone; Figliuoli del Magno Imperatore di Constantinopoli & 
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nepoti del Re Pipino.... In Venetia, appresso Vincenzo Val- 
grisi, & Baltessar Costantini. 1558. Sm. 8vo. Also British 
Museum. 

An interlude called Valentine and Orson is twice entered on 
the Stationers’ books; in Register B, May 23, 1595, and in 
Register C, March 31, 1600. A play on the same theme, 
written by Anthony Munday and Richard Hathway, was 
acted by the Admiral’s men, at the Rose, July 19, 1598. It 
was probably founded on the interlude. Douce refers the 
familiar lines of Hamlet’s soliloquy,— 


“The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,”—( Hamlet, iii. 1) 


to an expression in Valentine and Orson :— 

“T shall send some of you here present into such a country, 
that you shall scarcely ever return again to bring tydings of 
your valour.” Douce, Illustrations of Shakspeare. Ed. 1839, 
p- 462. The thought, however, is common property, occur- 
ring in the Book of Job, in Catullus, and elsewhere. See I. 
Romances. Palmerin d’ Oliva, 1588. 

The many different forms in which the tale of Valentine and 
Orson turns up attest its abiding popularity. It is a tale of 
lost children found to princely rank and fortune, an extremely 
common motive in the old romances, 


[1566?] A Pleasant disport of diuers Noble Personages: 
Written in Italian by M. John Bocace Florentine and Poet 
Laureate: in his Boke which is entituled Philocopo. And nowe 
Englished by H. G. 

Imprinted at London, in Pater Noster Rowe, at the signe 
of the Marmayd, [by H. Bynneman for Richard Smith and 
Nicholas England. Anno Domini. 1566?] 4to. 58 leaves. 
Black letter. British Museum (title-page mutilated). 
Dedicated to the “right worshipfull M. William Rice Es- 


quire.” 
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Thirteene most pleasaunt and delectable questions, entituled A 
disport of diuers noble personages written in Italian by M. 
John Bocace, Florentine and Poet Laureate, in his Booke 
named Philocopo. Englished by H. G. 

These bookes are to be solde at the Corner shoppe, at 
the North-weast dore of Paules. |Colophon.] Imprinted at 
London, by Henry Bynneman for Rycharde Smyth. Anno, 
1571. 8vo. Black letter. 88 leaves. Bodleian. Also, 1587. 
8vo. 88 leaves. Capell Coll. British Museum. 

The Huth Library Catalogue states that there were four 
editions of Philocopo between 1567 (1566 ?) and 1587. 

H. G. is commonly supposed to be Humphrey Gifford, 
author of A Posie of Gilloflowers, 1580, but it has been sug- 
gested that the initials may stand for Henry Granthan, trans- 
lator of Scipio Lentulo’s Jtalian Grammar, 1575. 

Philocopo (Filocolo) is a remodelling, in prose, of the old 
chivalric metrical romance, Floire et Blancheflore, a favorite 
with the minstrels of France, Italy, and Germany. 

Boceaccio says that he was incited to write the book by 
Maria d’ Aquino, “ Fiammetta,” a supposed natural daughter 
of King Robert of Naples. She is the queen of the Court of 
Love, 4th Book, which is held in a garden near Naples upon 
the road leading to the tomb of Vergil. 

Two of the ‘questions’ of the fourth book of Philocopo were 
retold by Boccaccio in the Decameron; Questione x1, dis- 
cusses the generosity of Messer Gentil de’ Carisendi, x, 4, and 
Questione Iv. is the romance of Dianora and Ansaldo, or the 
Enchanted Garden, x, 5, Chaucer made use of the story of 
Dianora and Ansaldo, with a variation, in the Franklin’s Tale 
(Canterbury Tales). Tt also furnished the theme of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s moral representation, The Triumph of Honor, 
or Diana (Four Plays in One, 1647, folio), which Fleay judges 
to be the work of Beaumont only. 

In the only edition of Filocolo I have ever seen, Opere 
Volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio, Firenze, 1829, I find the 
‘Questions’ in the fourth book, although the British Museum 
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Catalogue and Koeppel, Studien zur Geschichte der Italienischen 
Novelle, both refer them to the fifth book. 

See, for Questione x1u1., Turberville’s Tragicall Tales, 1576 ; 
for Questione 1v., Philotimus, 1583, and Orlando inamorato, 
1598. 


1568. A briefe and pleasant Discourse of Duties in Mariage, 
called the Flower of Friendshippe. 

Imprinted at London by Henrie Denham, dwelling in Pater 
noster Rowe at the Signe of the Starre. Anno 1568. 8vo. 40 
leaves. Two editions. Also, 1571. 8vo. B. L. Bodleian. 
1577. 16mo. Bodleian. 

The dedication to Queen Elizabeth is signed, “ Your Mais- 
ties most humble Subject, Edmonde Tilnay.” Edmund Tilnay 
was Master of the Revels from 1579 to his death in 1610; 
John Lyly was his rival and waited in vain for the succession, 

This book is a discussion of marriage after the manner of 
the Italian Platonists. A house party is assembled at Lady 
Julia’s and some of the gentlemen propose outdoor sports: 
“ But M. [aster] Pedro nothing at all lyking of such deuises, 
wherein the Ladies should be left out, said that he well 
remembered how Boccace and Countie Baltisar with others 
recounted many proper deuises for exercise, both pleasant, and 
profitable, which, quoth he, were used in the courts of Italie, 
and some much like to them are practised at this day in the 
English court, wherein is not only delectable, [sic] but pleasure 
ioyned wyth profite, and exercyse of the witte.” 

Pedro’s proposal of the ‘question’ prevails, and the com- 
pany meet every day in the garden, where, under the rule of 
a queen, they discuss marriage. On the first day, Pedro 
defends marriage against ‘a mery gentleman, called Maister 
Gualter of Cawne,” relating a tale of a faithful husband, 
entitled, De Conjugali Charitate: De Neapolitani regni quo- 
dam accola, Lib. 1v., Cap. v1., from Baptista Campofulgosus 
(Fregoso), Exemplorum, Hoe est, Dictorum Factorumque Memo- 
rabilium, ex certae fidei ueteribus et recentioribus historiarum 
probatis Autoribus, Lib. 1x. 
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The subject of the second day’s discussion is “The office, or 
duetie of the married woman,” and Pedro tells a story of a 
wife’s prudence in reclaiming her husband from evil courses, 
which is found in Queen Margaret’s Heptameron, Novella 48, 
Memorable charité @une femme de Tours, enuers son mary 
putier. It is one of the novels of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
I, 64. 

The allusion to Boccaccio doubtless refers to Filocolo which 
had just been translated, 1566 (?). The Courtyer of Count 
Baldessar Castilio (Castiglione) was translated in 1561 by Sir 
Thomas Hoby, and was by far the most popular Elizabethan 
translation from the Italian, judging by the number of edi- 
tions it went through. 


1573. The Garden of Pleasure: Contayninge most pleasante 
Tales, worthy deeds and witty sayings of noble Princes & learned 
Philosophers, moralized. No lesse delectable, than profitable. 
Done out of Italian into English, by Iames Sanforde, Gent. 
Wherein are also set forth diuers Verses and Sentences in 
Italian, with the Englishe to the same, for the benefit of students 
in both tongs. 

Imprinted at London, by Henry Bynneman. Anno 1573. 
8vo. 116 leaves. Black letter. Capell Coll. (imperfect). 
British Museum. 

Dedicated to “ Lord Robert Dudley, Earle of Leycester.” 

Houres of Recreation or Afterdinners, which may aptly be 
called the Garden of Pleasure: Containing most pleasant Tales, 
worthy deeds & witty sayings of noble Princes & learned Phiioso- 
phers, with their Morals, &c. Done first out of Italian into 
Englishe, by J. 8. Gent., and now by him newly perused, corrected, 
and enlarged. 

Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman, &c. 1576. 
16mo. 128 leaves. Black letter. British Museum. 

At the end of Howres of recreation are “Certayne Poems 
dedicated to the Queenes moste excellent Maiestie, by James 
Sanforde Gent.” 
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1578. Tarletons Tragical Treatises, contaynyng sundrie dis- 
courses and prety Conceytes, both in Prose and Verse. 

Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman. An. 1578. 
4to. Black letter. 

“To the right honourable and vertous Lady, the Lady 
Fraunces Mildmay, Richard Tarleton wisheth long life, and 
prosperous health, with happy encrease of Honor,” signed, 
“Your honors most humble at commandment, Richard Tarle- 
ton, Seruaunt to the right Honourable the Lorde Chamberlaene 
Earle of Sussex.” 

The only known copy of this work was found at Lamport 
Hall, by Mr. C. Edmonds, who says :—“ In the Dedication 
the author expresses his fear of getting ‘the name and note of 
a Thrasonicall Clawback,’ which curious expression is used 
by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour Lost [v. 1, printed 1598}. 
Farmer (says Mr. C. Knight) asserts that the word (thrasonical) 
was introduced in our language before Shakespeare’s time, but 
he furnishes no proof of this.” Shakspere again uses the word 
in As You Like It, v. 2, acted 1599, “Czesar’s thrasonical brag 
of—‘ I came, saw, and overcame.’ ” 


1579. The Forrest of Fancy. Wherein is conteined very prety 
Apothegmes and pleasant histories, both in meeter and prose, 
Songes, Sonets, Epigrams, and Epistles, of diverse matter and 
in diuerse manner, With sundry other diuises, no lesse pithye 
then pleasaunt and profytable. 


Reade with regard, peruse each point well, 

And then give thy judgement as reason shall move thee ; 
For eare thou conceive it, twere hard for to tell, 

If cause be or no, wherefore to reprove me. , 


Imprinted at London by Thomas Purfoote, dwelling in 
Newgate Market, within the New Rents, at the signe of the 
Lucrece. 1579. 4to. 58 leaves. A second edition, considera- 
bly augmented, came out in the same year, 1579. 4to. Black 
letter. 80 leaves. British Museum. 
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The words “ L’acquis Abonde, Finis, H. C.,” occur on the 
verso of the last leaf. H.C. has been conjectured to be Henry 
Chettle, by Ritson, Henry Cheeke, by Malone, and Henry 
Constable, by Warton. 

Of the “pleasant histories,” which are in prose, I note two 
from Boccaccio ;—Decameron, 111, 5, Seigneor Francisco Ver- 
gelis, for a fayr ambling gelding, suffered one Seigneor Richardo 
Magniffico to talk with his wife, who gave him no aunswere at 
all, but he aunswering for her in such sort as if she herself had 
spoken it, according to the effect of his wordes it came afterwards 
to passe. (7 pages.) 

Ben Jonson makes use of this bargain in Act I., scene 3, of 
The Devil is an Ass, acted 1616, published 1631. In Jonson’s 
comedy, Wittipol gives Fitzdottrel a cloak for leave to pay his 
addresses to Mrs. Fitzdottrel for a quarter of an hour. 

Decameron, v. 8. Teodoro and Violante. 

Another prose romance is taken from Straparola, Le tredici 
Piacevoli Notti, 1,1. One named Salard, departing from Genes, 
came to Montferat, where he transgressed three commaundementes 
that his father gave him by his last will and testamente, and being 
condemned to dye, was delivered, and retourned againe into his 
owne countrey. (13 pages.) 

The romance of Salardo is the sixty-ninth and last piece in 
the book. Number 34 is a charming poem of thirty-two 
stanzas, entitled, 


A commendacion of the robin redde brest. 


It was so sweete a melody, 
that sure I thought some Muse, 
_Or else some other heavenly wight 
did there frequent and use. 
But as I cast mine eye asyde 
on braunche of willow tree, 
A little robin redbrest then 
there sitting did I see. 
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And he it was, and none but he : 
that did so sweetely sing ; ie 

But sure in all my life before A, 
I never harde the thing, i 

That did so much delight my hart, 
or causde me so to joye, 

As did that little robin’s song a 

that there I heard that day. 


The Forrest of Fancy also mentions,—from Boccaccio 

Il conte @ Anguersa, Decameron, I. 8. 

Nastagio and Traversari, Decameron, v. 8. See, A Notable 

Historye of Nastagio and Trauersari, 1569, and Tragical Tales it 

Translated by Turbervile, 1576. a 
From Bandello iif 


Aleran and Adelasia, 11. 27. 
The Duchess of Malfy, 1. 26, naming the majordomo Ulrico, 
instead of Antonio Bologna, as in Bandello, Belleforest, and 
Painter. 
From Giraldi Cintio 
Eufimia and Acaristo, vit, 10. This allusion occurs in one { 


of the prose letters of the collection, of which there are not a 


4 few, mostly love-letters. 
: Brydges, Restituta, Vol. 1, pp. 456-476. 


1583. Philotimus. The Warre betwixt Nature and Fortune. 
3 Compiled by Brian Melbancke Student in Graies Inne. Palladi 
virtutis famula. 

Imprinted at London by Roger Warde, dwelling neere unto 
q Holborne Conduite at the Signe of the Talbot. 1583. 4to. 
117 leaves. Black letter. Bodleian. British Museum. 
: Dedicated to “Phillip Earle of Arundell.” 
bi Philotimus is an imitation of Lyly’s Euphues, quaint and 
E interesting from the many old proverbs and scraps of verse it 
‘ contains. Two of Melbancke’s tales are to be found in Boc- 
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caccio’s Filocolo, namely, Questione IV, The Enchanted Garden, 
again, and Questione XII, The Enforced Choice, 

Melbancke also relates a popular anecdote associated with 
the name of three different French kings, In Pasquil’s Jests 
it is ascribed to Charles V., and is called, A deceyt of the hope 
of the couetous with a Turnep, Giraldi Cintio, Gli Eeatommiti, 
Deca Sesta, Novella Nona, tells the story of Francesco Valesi, 
primo re di Francia di tal nome, and Domenichi, Facezie, Motti, 
et Burle, di Diuersi Signori, of Lodouico undecimo re di Francia, 
Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and Quicke Answeres, Xx111., Of 
Kynge Lowes of France and the husbandman, follows Dome- 
nichi. The germ of the story is said to be Arabian. 

Philotimus contains an allusion to Titus and Gisippus, and, 
on page 53, the story of Romeo and Juliet is referred to as 
well-known and popular at that time,— 

“ Nowe Priams sone giue place, thy Helen’s hew is stainde. 
O Troylus, weepe no more, faire Cressed thyne is lothlye fowle. 
Nor Hercules thou haste cause to vaunt for thy swete Omphale : 
nor Romeo thou hast cause to weepe for Juliets losse,” ete. 

The quotation contains a suggestion of Chaucer’s fine ballad 
in the Prologue to the Legende of Goode Women, 


My lady comith, that al this may disteyne, 


a song which Leigh Hunt says is a strain of music fit to go 
before a queen! 


1587. The Tragicall historie of Romeus and Iuliet, Contayn- 
ing in it a rare example of true constancie: with the Subtill 
Cownsels and practises of an old Fryer, and their ill event. 
Res est solliciti plena timoris amor. 

At London. Imprinted by R. Robinson, 1587. 8vo. 103 
leaves. Capell Coll. 

Cf. The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet, by Arthur 
Brooke, 1562. 


1590. The Cobler of Caunterburie, Or An Inuectiue Against 
Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie. A merrier Test then a 
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Clownea Tigge, and fitter for Gentlemens humors, Published 
with the cost of a diekar of Cowe hides, 

At London, Printed by Robert Robinson, 1590. 4to. 
Black letter, 40 leaves, Bodleian, Also, 1608, 4to, Brit, 
Mus, (reprinted by Mr. Frederick Ouvry), and 1614, In 
1630, The Cobler was issued with a new title,— 

The Tincker of Turvey, his merry Pastime in his passing 
from Billingsgate to Graues-End, The Barge being Freighted 
with Mirth, and Mann’d 

Trotter the Tincker 

Yerker, a Cobler 

With these Persons < Thumper, a Smith 

Sir Rowland, a Scholler 

Bluster, a Sea~man 
And other Mad-merry fellowes, euery-One of them Telling his 
Tale: All which Tales are full of Delight to Reade ouer, and 
full of laughter to be heard, Euery Tale-teller being Described 
in a Neate Character. The Eight seuerall Orders of Cuckolds, 
marching here likewise in theyr Horned Rankes. 

London. Printed for Nath. Butter, dwelling at St. Austins 
Gate. 1630. 4to. Black letter. Huth. Bodleian. 1859. 4to. 
(J. O. Halliwell.) 

The Cobler of Caunterburie was attributed to Robert Greene, 
but he denied the authorship, in his Vision, 1592-3, calling it 
“incerti authoris,” and speaking of it as “a merrie worke, and 
made by some madde fellow, conteining plesant tales, a little 
tainted with scurilitie.” The Catalogue of Early English 
Books enters The Cobler under the name “ Richard Tarlton.” 

One of the stories of the Cobler, The Smith’s Tale, is found 
both in the Decameron, vu. 7, and in the Pecorone, 111. 2, of 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino. It is Le Cocu, battu, et content, of La 
Fontaine, an extremely popular mediaeval story turning up 
repeatedly in nearly every modern language. In Elizabethan 
dramatic literature, it furnishes the underplot of Robert Daven- 
port’s tragi-comedy, The City Nightcap, or Orede quod habes et 
habes, licensed 1624, printed 1661. The intrigue is also made 
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use of in two comedies of the Restoration,—Love in the Darke; 
or, The Man of Bus’ness, “acted at the theatre royal by his 
Majestie’s servants” —written by Sir Francis Fane, Jr., Knight 
of the Bath, 1675, and The London Cuckolds, 1682, 4to., by 
Edward Ravenscroft. 

For an account of the whole matter, see W. H. Schofield, 
The Source and History of the Seventh Novel of the Seventh 
Day in the Decameron, in Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, Harvard University, 1892. 

Koeppel calls attention to the fact that The Old Wiues Tale 
mixes Decameron, vil. 1 and vit, 8, Monna Tessa and the 
phantom and Monna Sismonda with the string around her 
finger. 

Studien zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle, x111. 


1596. A Margarite of America. 

Printed for J. Busbie. [London.] 1596, 4to. Black letter. 
British Museum, (2 copies.) London. 1859. 4to. J. O. 
Halliwell. Privately printed. British Museum, 

Dedicated, “To the noble, learned, and vertuous Ladie, the 
Ladie Russell,” “ our English Sappho.” 

A Margarite of America is an Arcadian romance, professing 
to be the translation of a Spanish history which Lodge dis- 
covered in the Jesuits’ Library at Santos, Brazil. It was 
written, he tells us, “at sea four years before (1592) with 
M. Cavendish, in passing through the Straits of Magellan.” 
Many sonnets and metrical pieces are interspersed, among 
them two ‘pietate’ full of color and grace, copied from the 
Italian poet Lodovico Dolee,— 

a. If so those flames I vent when as I sigh. 

b. O desarts, be you peopled by my plaints. 

_ A curious series of poems imitate Lodovico Martelli and 
Lodovico Pascale, while one poem, 


With Ganymede now joins the shining sun, 
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is the earliest known example in English of a sestina. In the 
length of the lines, and in the arrangement of the tornada, 
Lodge follows Dante’s improvement of the original form of 
the sestina as invented by the Provengal poet, Arnaut Daniel. 
This form, six six-line stanzas, without rimes, each stanza 
taking up the last word of the preceding one, is very rare even 
in early Italian poetry. 


1598. The Honour of Chiualrie, Set downe in the most 
Famous Historie of the Magnanimious and Heroike Prince 
Don Bellianis: Sonne unto the Emperour Don Rellaneo of 
Greece. Wherein are described, the straunge and dangerous 
Adventures that him befell, With his loue towards the Princesse 
Florishella: Daughter unto the Souldan of Babylon, Englished 
out of Italian by L. A. Sed tamen est tristissima ianua nostrae, 
Et labor est wnus tempora prima pati, 

London. Printed by Thomas Creede. 1598. 4to. Black 
letter. 1650. 4to. Black letter. Also, 1673. 4to. B. L. 
(Kirkman), and 1683, 4to., B. L. and 1703, 4to. (J. Shurley 
or Shirley). 

Dedicated “To the right Worshipful, his speciall Patron, 
Maister John Rotherham, Esquire, one of the sixe Clarkes of 
her Maiesties most Honourable Court of Chauncery.” 

The Huth Library possesses the only copy known. 

Don Belianis de Grecia was one of the continuations of the 
famous romance Amadis of Gaul. It appeared first in Spanish, 
in 1547, and was written by Jeronimo Fernandez. In 1586, 
an Italian version was made; in 1598 it was translated into 
English, and in 1625 into French. Don Belianis, according 
to his veracious historian, Cid Hamet Benengeli, was one of 
the books of knight-errantry for which Don Quixote sold his 
acres of arable land. 


1652. Choice Novels and Amorous Tales, written by the most 
refined Wits of Italy. 
1652. 8vo. 
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1653. Nissena, an excellent new Romance, Englished from 
the Italian, by an honourable Anti-Socordist. 

London. 1653. [1652.] 8vo. British Museum. 

From the Italian of Francesco Carmeni, who lived during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Carmeni was secre- 
tary of the Accademia degli Incogniti, at Venice, and wrote 
Novelle amorose de’ signori academici incogniti. Cremona. 
1642. 8vo. Venice. 1651. 4to. 


1654. Dianea: an excellent new Romance. Written in Italian 
by Geo. Francisco Loredano a noble Venetian. In foure Books. 
Translated into English by Sir Aston Cokaine. 

London. Printed for Humphrey Moseley, at the Sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Pauls Churchyard. 1654. 8vo. British 
Museum. 

Dedicated to Lady Mary Cokaine, Viscountess Cullen. 

This is a translation of La Dianea, by Giovanni Francesco 
Loredano, the Younger, to whom ‘The Author’s Epistle’ is 
inscribed, This Epistle is dated “from Venice, 25 Oct., 
1635,” nineteen years before the London edition, but a note 
in Anthony & Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis reads, “Oldys in his 
MS. Notes to Langbaine says there was an edition of Dianea 
in 8vo., 1643.” 

Lua Dianea is a collection of romances, published at Venice, 
in 1636, in four volumes, quarto. A French translation, La 
Dianée, was made by Jean Lavernhe, and was printed at 
Paris, in 1642, in two volumes, octavo. There is also a Latin 
translation by Michel Benuccio, and the collection is said to 
have been so popular that it was often reprinted. 

Sir Aston Cokaine writes, “My best of friends colonell 
Edward Stamford, gave me the author, and intreated me to 

teach him our language.” 
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INDEX OF TITLES. 


beg Fall of Princes........ John Lydgate. 

1560. Zodyake of Lyfe....... .Barnabe Googe. 
{1565 ?] Tryumphes of Petrarch. 

Henry Parker, Lord Morley and Mount-Eagle. 

1567. Eglogs [of Baptist Mantuan] George Turberville. 

1576. The Schoolemaster. Thomas Twyne. 

Thomas Watson, 

William Warner. 

. Lamentations of Abraham F'raunce. 

Musica Transalpina. Book Nicholas Yonge, 

. Italian Madrigals.. .... Thomas Watson. 

. Orlando Furioso Sir John Harington. 

. Countess of Pembroke’s Ivychurch................Abraham Fraunce. 

. Godfrey of Bulloigne....... Richard Carew. 

. Diella........... Richard Lynche. 

ROVErt Tofte. 

. Certaine Worthye J. 8, 

. Orlando Inamorato. Robert Tofte. 

. Madrigals to Five Voices..........cccccssrsscesersscees Thomas Morley. 

. Courtiers John Kepers. 

. Mariage and Robert Tofte. 

. Godfrey of Edward Fairfax. 

. Rodomonths Infernal Gervase Markham. 

. The Englishmans Doctor........ cdbnhaminiiiainas Sir John Harington. 

R. H. 

. Famous Whore.......... Gervase Markham. 

. Tragicall Death of Sophonisba..... Sir David Murray, of Gorthy. 

. Petrarch’s Seven Penitential Psalms ...George Chapman. 

. Blazon of bh Robert Tofte. 

. The Maidens Blush....... oShua Sylvester. 

Whole Workes of Samuel Daniel. (A Description of Beauty.) 

Samuel Daniel. 


q 
a, Poetry. 
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1644, 
1646. 


[1572.] 
[1572.] 


1578. 
[15847] 
[1589 ?] 

1602. 

1610. 

1628. 

1637. 

1638. 
1647-8. 

1655. 

1658. 

1660. 
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Triumphs of Petrarch Anna Hume. 
Steps to the Temple Richard Crashaw. 
b. Plays. 
Francis Kinwelmarsh. 
Promos and Cassandra........ Whetstone. 
Fidele and Fortuna, Anthony Munday. 
Honours Robert Tofte. 
Pleasant Dialogues. Homas Heywood. 
Tragedie of Alceste and Elisa... ove «Fr. Br. Gent. 
I] Pastor Fido....... Richard Fanshawe. 
Trappolin Suppoe’d a Prince. ‘Sir ‘Aston ‘Cokain. 
DON 


Metrical Romances. 


Romeus and Juliet. Arthur Broke, 
Titus and Gisippus, ward Lewicke, 


Historie of John Lord de la Peend, 


[1565-67] Ariodanto and Peter Beverley. 


1569, 
[157023 


Nastagio and Traversari., .,.. Tye. 
Crueltic of a Goubourne, 
Oo 
Gaulfrido and Drout. 


. Violenta and Achelley. 


Italian Taylor and Robert Armin. 


Patient Grissel, 


d. Italian and Latin Poetry. 


. B. Mantuani.... adolescentia, seu bucolica. ... 


Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli. 


. M. Palingenii . . . Zodiacus vitae. .. . .....Pietro Angelo Manzolli. 


Paraphrasis aliquot Psalmorum Davidis .... ...Scipione Gentili. 
8. Gentilis in xxv Davidis Psalmos epicae paraphrases. 
Scipione Gentili. 


| | 
1555 
1562) 
1562 
1576 
1576 
1609, 
1639 
1640, 
157 4 
1581. 
1584, 
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1584. Torquato Tasso Solymeidos.....cecmsssseeseseeseeeess Scipione Gentili. 
1585. J.C. Stellae Nob. Rom, Columbeidos........... Giulio Cesare Stella. . 
1591. Il Pastor Fido and Aminta........... Giovanni Battista Guarini, 
Torquato Tasso. a 
1595. I] primo libro delle Thomas Morley. 
1613. Raccolta d’alcune Lodovico Petrucci. 
1619. La Caccia........ Gatti, if 


1637. R. P. E. Thesauri....Caesares.... ...Cownt, Emmanuele Tesauro. 
1645. Poems by Mr. John Milton. 
. La Fida Pastora....... jcdidassanvaneeebnattasineds Sir Richard Fanshawe. 


e. Corrigenda to First Paper (on Romances in Prose), 


{1550?] Valentine and Henry Watson. 
1568. Flower of Edmund Tilnay. 
1573. Garden of Pleasure....... James Sandford, 
1578. Tarltons Tragical Treatises, Richard Tarlton. 
1588, Melbancke. | 


1587. Tragicall history of Romeus and Juliet, 
1590. Cobler of Caunterburie. \ 
1696. A Margarite of America, homas Lodge, 
1652. Choice Novels and Amorous Tales. 
1653, Nissena, 


INDEX OF TRANSLATORS, 


fl, 1598, 
Beverley, Peter.......... fl, 1565-6, 
Bristowe, Francis........ fl. 1635, 


* Perhaps Fr. Br. Gent., the translator of The Tragedie of Alceste and Eliza, 
1638, from Bracciolini’s La Croce racquistata, and Francis Bristowe, who trans- 
lated the tragedy Roy Franc-arbitre, 1635 (Negri’s Libero Arbitrio), are one 
and the same person. 
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Byrd, W (1 )—1628, 
Cc. H.. 1579, 
Carew, Richard. 
1548 (?)-1586 (2). 
1566 (?)-1640 (?). 
Daniel, +++1562-1619, 
Drout, Job. fl. 1570. 
Drummond, William......... : 1585-1649. 
Dymock, fl. 1602. 
Fairfax, Edward 
Fanshawe, Sir 
Fraunce, Abraham fl. 1587-1633. 
Gascoigne, George ead 1525 (?)-1577. 
Googe, Barnabe....... 1540-1594. 
Harington, Sir 1561-1612, 
Heywood, Thomas 
Kepers, John. 1580. 
Kinwelmarsh, Francis......... 
Lawrence, Leonard........ 
Lewicke, Edward....... fl, 1562. 
Lodge, Thomas......... 0000001558 (?)-1625. 
Morley, Thomas L007 (?)-1604. 
Munday, Anthony...... 1553-4-1633. 
Murray, Sir David, of 567-1629. 
Parker, Henry (Lord Morley and Mount-Eagle). ........ss+++++++001 476-1556. 
Paynell, Thomas 1528-1567. 
Peend, Thomas de la fl. 1565. 
Reynolds, Henry 
8. J fl, 1655. 


Ps 
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Spenser, +1552 (?)-1599, 
Sylvester, Joshua............+ 1563-1618, 
Tarlton, Richard....... fl. 1570-1588. 
Tilnay, Edmund........ d. 1610. 
Tofte, Robert. d. 1620. 
Turberville, George 1530 (?)-1600 (?). 
Twyne, Thomas......... 1543-1613, 
Tye, Christopher........ fl. 1569, 
Warner, William 1558-1609. 
fl. 1517-18. 
Watson, Thomas. 1557 (?)-1592, 
Yonge, fl. 1588-1597. 


INDEX OF ITALIAN AUTHORS. 


Bandello, Matteo 
Bellay, Joachim du 
Belleforest, Francois 1530-1583, 
Bembo, Pietro, Cardinal......... 1470-1547, 

Bontstuas de Launai, d. 1566 (?). 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 1313-1375, 
Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Count 1434-1494, 
Bracciolini, Francesco,........ 1566-1645 or 6, 
Brant, Laomaedo (Aretino). 1369-1444, 
Colonna, Guido d, 1292, 
Desportes, Philippe... 1545-1606, 
Domenichi, Luigi........... 1500 (?)-1564, 
1493-1545, 
Folengo, Teofilo (Merlinus Cocaius, Limerno Pitocco)........... 1491-1544, 
Fregoso (Fulgoso, Campofregoso), Battista, Doge of Genoa, 1479...b. 1440, 
Gatti, Alessandro.......... fl. 1619. 
Gentili, Scipione........... 1 
Giovanni, Ser (Fiorentino)......... 

Giraldi, Giovanni Battista (Cintio)...........+ 

Guarini, Giovanni 
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Herberay, Nicolas de, Seigneur des 1552 (?), 
Loredano, Giovanni Francesco...... -1606-1661, 
Manzolli, Pietro Angelo fl. 1537, 
Marenzio, Luca 1560 (?)-1599. 
Marini (Marino) Giovanni 1569-1625, 
Maraffi, Bartolommeo, (Florentine) ? 
Montreux, Nicolas de ( Oleniz du Mont fl. 1581-1608, 
Petrarca, Francesco : 
Petrucci, Lodovico (Ubaldini, Petruccio)..... 1524 (?)-1600 (?). 
Pontano, Giovanni Gioviano 1426-15038, 
Romei, Annibale, Count ? 
Serafino, Cimino, Aquilano...... 1466-1500. 
Spagnuoli, Giovanni Battista............... 1448-1516. 
Stella, Giulio Cesare. 

Strada, Famiano 1572-1649. 
Straparola, Giovanni Francesco, da Caravaggio...............0.0000+ d. 1557 (?). 
Strozzi, Ercole 1471-1508. 
Tasso, Torquato 1544-1595, 
Tesauro, Emmanuele, Count 

Trissino, Giovan Giorgio 1478-1550. 
Varchi, Benedetto 1502-1565. 


Mary Aveusta Scorr. 
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APPENDIX LI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


HELD AT NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
DECEMBER 26, 27, 28, 
1895. 
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; THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


In response to an invitation extended by the Modern Lan- 
guage Club of Yale University, the MopERN LANGUAGE 
AssociATION OF AMERICA held its thirteenth annual meeting i 
in Osborn Hall of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
December 26, 27, 28, 1895. 


FIRST SESSION, DECEMBER 2é. 


Fi _ The first regular session of the meeting was called to order | 
at 11 o’clock a. m., by the President of the Association, Pro- 
fessor James Morgan Hart. 
The Secretary, James W. Bright, submitted as his report 
the published Proceedings of the last annual meeting of the 
Association. This report was adopted. 
The Treasurer of the Association, M. D. Learned, presented 
the following report : 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand December 23, 1894, 
: Annual Dues from Members, and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries : 


For the year 1892, . . $ 900 


“ 18994 . 9300 
« 189, . . . 86972 
“ 199%, . . 1410 


i 
Sale of Publications, . . . . 8150 
ii 
fal 
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For partial cost of publication of articles and 
for reprints of the same: 


E. 8. Lewis, ‘ 91 30 
F. Tupper, Jr, . . « 18000 
M. A. Scott, ‘ 59 00 
J.H. Gorrell, 135 00 
H.E.Coblentz,. . . . 7700 
Kuno Francke, . 2 00 
Balance from the Account of Advertisements, 72 00 
— $1,607 62 
Total receipts forthe year, . « «© « «  « $2,044 91 
EXPENDITURES, 
Publication of Vol. X,1,and Reprints, . $245 26 
Publication of “ X,2, “ - . 880 54 
Publication of “ X, 3, “ 893 11 
Publication of “ X,4, “ 264 61 
Expenditures of the Secretary, . . . 59°92 
Treasurer, ‘ 83 75 
Programmes, 1804, $25.00; 1895, $34. 30, . 6930 
R. R, Agent, ‘ 11 00 
Total expenditures forthe year, « $1,479 99 
Balance on hand December 26,1895, . 564 92 
$2,044 
Balance on hand December 26,1895, , , $564 92 


The President appointed the following Committees ; 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s accounts; Professors O, F. 
Emerson and M, M, Ramsay, 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors Albert 8, Cook, P. B. 
Marcou, J. M, Manly, J. B, Henneman and George 
Hempl. 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting: 
Professors A. M. Elliott, E. 8S. Sheldon, A, Cohn, 
Bliss Perry and Gustay Gruener. 


= 


the Secretary of the Central Modern Language Conference : 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1895. Vv 


The Secretary presented the following communication from 


Cuicaco, Dec, 21st, 1895, 
Proressor JAMES W. BriGut, 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America. 


Dear Sir, 

The Central Modern Language Conference, temporarily established last 
summer, will convene between Dec. 30th and Jan, Ist, at the University of 
Chicago, to consider plans for a permanent organization. Through cor- 
respondence and personal interviews with members of the Modern Language 
Association of America, the Officers of the Central Modern Language Con- 
ference have ascertained that a cobperation between the two Societies is by 
all considered most desirable. 

To secure an expression of the sentiment of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, und thus prepare the ground for a fruitful discussion at our first 
regular meeting, the Secretary of the Central Modern Language Conference 
herewith begs leave to submit to the Members of the Modern Language 
Association of America the following two plans, Both propositions are 
based on the assumption that the two Societies will be united in the matter 
of publications, The first plan is intended to provide for an independent 
organization, cobperating with the Modern Language Association only in 
the publication of papers; while the second plan provides for a closer union, 
rendering the Central Modern Language Conference a new braach of the 
older Association, with a geographically different field for ite wetivity, 


Plan I, 

1, The Central Modern Language Conference shall publish in the Publi- 
cationa of the Modern Language Association of America such papers ax may be 
selected by the editorial committee of the Central Modern Language Con- 
ference, 

2, The papers are to be printed in one quarterly issue, three-fourths 
of the expenses to be defrayed by funds from the Central Modern Language 
Conference, 

3, Members of the Central Modern Language Conference shall be entitled 
to this quarterly number only, 

4, Members of the Modern Language Association shall receive this quar- 
terly number, toward the publication of which they pay their pro rata of 
the cost, i. e., one-fourth. 


Plan IT, 

1, The Central Modern Language Conference, under this or any other 
name, the Members may decide upon, is to be constituted as the Western 
or Central branch of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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2. The Central Modern Language Conference shall elect its own Officers, 
including a Treasurer, subject to its own constitution. 

3. The fees shall be uniformly three dollars ($3.00) for each Member of 
the Central Modern Language Conference. 

4. Such papers as may be selected by the editorial committee of the 
Central Modern Language Conference shall be published in the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America. 

5. All publications, including the Proceedings, shall be edited by the 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association, with the codperation, as at 
present, of an editorial committee, of which the Secretary of the Central 
Modern Language Conference shall be a member ex officio. 

6. All Members of the Central Modern Language Conference shall be 
entitled to one copy of the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

7. The Treasurer of the Central Modern Language Conference shall 
semi-annually transmit to the Treasurer of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion such funds as have not been spent for current expenses of the Central 
Modern Language Conference. 

To insure an early action in the settlement of the relations of the two 
Associations, I may be allowed to suggest the appointment of a Committee, 
after a discussion in pleno, with full power to act. The Central Modern 
Language Conference will appoint a similar committee. 

Hoping for an early reply, and trusting that our negotiations may lead 
to an extensive codperation for the best interests of Modern Language 
work, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
H. Scumipt-WARTENBERG, 
Secretary of the C. M. L. C. 


In accordance with a vote of the Association, the President 
appointed the following committee to consider this communi- 


cation. 
George Lyman Kittredge, Chairman. 


James Morgan Hart, 
James W. Bright. 


A letter from Professor A. S. Isaacs, of the University of 
the City of New York, suggesting that the Association con- 
sider the subject of German and French in the Secondary 
Schools and of uniform College Entrance Requirements in 
these languages, was referred to the Pedagogical Section of the 
Association. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1895, vii sf 

Professor J. B. Henneman offered a motion that during the ah pit 
present meeting the time allowed for the reading of each paper § 
be limited to twenty minutes, and that no one shall occupy fia 
more than five minutes in the discussion of a paper. fy 


The motion was adopted. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The origin of the rule forbidding hiatus in French 
verse.” By Dr. P. B. Marcou, of Harvard University, a 
This paper was discussed by Professor E. S. Sheldon. if 


2. “Marco Polo and the Squier’s Tale.” By Professor 
John M. Manly, of Brown University. 


3. “Goethe’s attitude toward contemporary polities.” By 
Dr. Robert N. Corwin, of Yale University. 


4 4. “Ueber Goethe’s sonette.” By Professor J. Schipper, 
4 of the University of Vienna, Austria. [This paper was pre- 
sented by the Secretary. ] 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second regular session was convened December 26, at 
2.30 p.m. President James Morgan Hart presided. 


5. “The conventions of the drama.” By Professor Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia College. 

Remarks upon this paper were offered by Professors A. H. 
Tolman and A. Cohn. 


6. “The Nibelungenlied and Sage in modern poetry.” By 
Professor Gustav Gruener, of Yale University. 


7. “Notes on John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester.” 
Mr. Henry S. Pancoast. of Germantown, Pa. 


By 


John Tiptoft was representative of the antagonistic tendencies in the 
England of his time; the England of the Wars of the Roses and the rise 
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of the “New Learning;” of Caxton and Richard III, The study of his 
character and career illuminates this complex and interesting epoch. Tip. 
toft was born at Everton, Cambridgeshire, probably in 1428, The Tiptofts 
had risen through the patronage of the House of Lancaster, On his mother's 
side Tiptoft was descended from that Prince of Powys that Seott Introduced 
into “The Betrothed,” He waa educated at Balliol College, Oxford; « 
College which then held a peculiarly important relation to the introduction 
of the " New Learning” into England, Three men, besides Tiptoft himvelf, 
left this College during the middle years of the century, to study in Italy 
and bring back books and Masa, to their University, The fact is significant 
when we remember that Grocyn's visit to Italy was not until about 1485, 
some thirty years later than Tiptoft’s, Tiptoft was made Earl of Worcester 
by Henry VI. in 1449, but shortly after deserted the King’s party for that 
of York, and in 1452 became Lord High Treasurer apparently by the Duke 
of York's influence, He held this post until 1455, when he was dismissed 
with other high officials of the Yorkist party, Henry VI, having gained a 
temporary advantage over the opposite faction, Hard pressed by the Court 
party, York took up arms against the King. At this critical time, Tiptoft 
appears to have abandoned his patron for a trip to Jerusalem and Italy, 
“ desiring,” says Bale, “ before all things, rest.” After some time in Jeru- 
salem, he returned by way of Venice, Padua and Rome, making his femous 
Latin oration before the Pope and Cardinals and winning great distinction. 
“ What worship had he in Rome,” writes Caxton, “in the presence of our 
Holy Father, the Pope.” This Pope was Pius Second, known as Aeneas 
Sylvius, a noted humanist. Tiptoft then studied about three years (probably 
from 1458-9 to 1460-61) under Gwarino at Ferrara. Gwarino having been 
a pupil of Chrysoloras, the missionary to Italy of the “ New Learning,” we 
have in this succession the epitome of a great world-movement. 

Tiptoft is found again in England in 1461. Two events probably induced 
his return, the death of Gwarino in 1460, and the accession of Edward IV. 
in 1461. Although he had left the Yorkists at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and only returned in their day of triumph, he was at once distinguished 
by the royal favor, and held numerous high posts up to the time of his death. 
A great scholar and patron of letters, his career is blackened with a cruelty 
which called forth execration even in that bloody time. Sent to Ireland as 
Lord Deputy in 1467, within a few months he brought about the execution 
of Lord Desmond, his predecessor in office, on the charge of treason. The 
Irish authorities claim that he acted under secret instructions from the 
Queen, who had a personal grudge against Desmond. This is not substan- 
tiated ; but Tiptoft’s conduct is certainly open to suspicion. The matter is 
made more deplorable by Desmond’s high character, and the singular fact 
that he too was a scholar and patron of learning. According to tradition, 
Tiptoft murdered Desmond’s young sons at the same time. Hall tells the 
story in his Chronicle, and refers to it as Tiptoft’s worst act of cruelty. It 
is also mentioned in the poem on “The Infamous End of the Lord Tiptoft,”’ 
&c., in “The Mirror for Magistrates.” 
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In 1470, during the rising of Warwick in behalf of the Lancastrians, certain 
brutal indignities were inflicted by Tiptoft’s order upon the bodies of twenty 
prisoners (Stow says, “both gentlemen and seamen"), which he, a# Lord 
High Constable, had sentenced to execution, From the aivagery of this 
act, Tiptoft was called “the butcher of England,” Warkworth's Chronicle, 
after relating the occurrence, adds; “For the which the people of the land 
were creatly displeased, and ever afterwards the Karl of Worcester was 
greatly [be] hated among the people, for these disordinate deaths that he 
used contrary to the law of the land,” The wanton ferocity of this action 
brings to mind the Italian proverb, quoted by Ascham in proof of the bru- 
talizing effect of Italy upon the English nature: Inglese [tilianato 2 un dia- 
bolo inearnato, 

During the momentary triumph of Warwick, Tiptoft was taken prisoner 
while hiding in the top of a high tree, which expressed, says the Chronicler, 
“the precipice of his fortunes.” He was tried before the Earl of Oxford, 
whose father and brother had, eight years before, been beheaded by his 
command, condemned and executed on Tower Hill, Fabyan declares that 
as he was being taken from Westminster to his execution, “the people 
pressed so importunately on him” that the Sheriffs were obliged to borrow 
jail for him that night in the Fleet. This incident is told with additions 
in “The Mirror for Magistrates.” The mob being there represented as so 
infuriated against Tiptoft that he feared they would have eaten him alive. 

Caxton’s tributes to Tiptoft are numerous and familiar. If the printer 
is to be trusted, Tiptoft was the most learned man among the English 
nobility of his time. It is generally overlooked that these tributes cannot 
be set down to personal friendship. Tiptoft is known as Caxton’s friend 
and patron, but Caxton did not return to England, after a continuous absence 
of some thirty-five years, until about six years after Tiptoft’s execution. 
Caxton’s words are rather evidence of the high estimation in which Tiptoft’s 
scholarship was held. Tiptoft reflects his age at its best and worst. He 
was set at a confluence of evil influences, when civil strife following the 
Hundred years War had debauched the English nobility. Abroad he came 
close to that Italy which Machiavelli called “the corrupter of the world.” 
Yet a new intellectual life was growing, and Tiptoft’s career alternates be- 
tween scholarship and political intrigues. He shows us how early the new 
spirit was astir in England, and how it was retarded; he is the “butcher” 
and “the first fruits of the Italian Renaissance.” 


8. “A Wilhelm Tell ballad in America.” By Professor 
M. D. Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The President called to the chair Professor Francis A. 
March, formerly President of the Association. 
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9. “Warmpth: a study of the development and the dis- 
appearance of a stop between nasal and spirant in American 
English.” By Professor C, H, Grandgent, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Leo Wiener and 
Francis A, March, 


10. “ Notes on Ben Jonson’s quarrel with Marston.” By 
Dr, Josiah H. Penniman, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


EXTRA SESSION. 


The Association convened in an Extra Session December 


26, at 8 p. m. 

Dr. Timothy Dwight, President of Yale University opened 
the meeting by a brief Address of Welcome, 

Professor T, R. Lounsbury, President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Club of Yale University, welcomed the Association in 
behalf of the Club, 


The size of the gathering and the character of the men who composed 
it struck him as significant of the radical change that had taken place in 
the educational system of the country during the last quarter of a century. 
Thirty years before such a gathering would have been impossible; forty 
years before no one would have believed that it ever would be possible. He 
was disposed to think that the scholars of the younger generation had very 
little conception of the difficulties encountered by the men of the older 
generation in the departments of study represented on this occasion. In 
the curriculum of forty years before the position held by all the modern 
languages was worse than unimportant, it was abject. English in particular 
had no recognized position at all. Its study is the creation of the past 
thirty years. He had himself passed through four years of a college course 
without once hearing from the lips of an instructor in the class-room the 
name of a single English author or the title of a single English classic. 
The only text-book which he studied under the professor of English, when 
he was in college, was the oration of Demosthenes on the Crown in the origi- 
nal Greek. There had been nothing exceptional in this. His experience 
was essentially the same as that of all his contemporaries. It was a matter 
of supreme satisfaction that this had now all been changed : that the modern 
languages had at last taken their rightful place in the college curriculum, 
not to the exclusion or depreciation of any studies, but as contributory to 
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the common good of all, In bringing about this result the men who were 
here before him had been largely instrumental, and he congratulated the 
members of the Association on the great work they had achieved in the 
past and the still brighter prospects that were opening before them in 
the future. 


Professor James Morgan Hart, President of the Association, 
then read an address upon the subject : 


“Enauisn as A Living LANouAGE.” 


English is a living language, At least philologists, popular orators, and 
genial newspaper editors give us that assurance, In fact I have even entitled 
this address accordingly, Yet I wish [ could persuade myself that the 
assurance does not cloak a self-deception, English, we say, is a living lan- 
guage. What isa living language? Scarcely one that transmits itself by 
merely living upon the past, that echoes in distorted shape the formulae of 
the past without respiring the vital spirit, 

English is our living language, that is, we use it for the expression of our 
daily needs, small and great, But why and how do we use it? Do we use 
it because we have really mastered it and can use it at will, this intensely 
idiomatic language, feeling ourselves truly at home in its subtleties ? Or do 
we use it merely in a blind, half-conscious manner, aware that in any other 
idiom we should express ourselves even more awkwardly ? 

Let us look at the undergraduate world? It is a queer world, It still 
has its glamour, even for those of us who figure our undergraduate career 
with a 60 instead of a90. There are still the college traditions and interests 
and Greek-letter fraternities, there is still the conventional conflict of 
classes, the same clannishness. Names may have changed; the outward 
show of life has become richer. There are dress-suits now and elaborate 
suppers, etchings and oriental rugs. Is the spirit changed likewise? In 
the matter of English, for example, do our end-of-the-century undergradu- 
ates express themselves better than the men of the sixties or the fifties ? 

Speaking for myself I would answer that the present generation is inferior 
to that of thirty years ago, much inferior. Not, of course, that every student 
now writes badly and that every student thirty years ago wrote well. Iam 
speaking only of the general average of expression. This average, then, I 
believe, has fallen perceptibly in thirty years. The belief rests upon many 
grounds, but I shall mention here only two—one general and recognizable 
by all, the other more personal. 

The first ground is to be found in the Harvard reports. Every autumn 
for the past three years an intelligent public has been called upon officially, 
by the Harvard authorities, to recognize in the Harvard undergraduate a 
young man unable to spell or to punctuate, or to form a coherent sentence, 
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or to do more than guess at the meanings of the words he uses, At the 
beginning of each college year the columns of our literary or would-be 
literary newspapers in the East are enlivened with specimens of college 
writing, with tart protests from school-teachers, and with possible and im- 
possible remedies proposed for a crying evil,—all evoked by or connected 
in some way with the Harvard report. 

We know, of course, that in this annual October explosion there is much 
exaggeration. We know that where an evil is to be remedied the first step 
sometimes is to make the evil appear worse than it really is. We do not, 
certainly | do not, believe that young Harvard is quite as hopeless as he 
seems. Yet, after every allowance for exaggeration has been made, the fact 
remains that our oldest and largest seat of learning, the college which has 
been most constantly and intimately associated with Atnerican literary cul- 
ture, now finds it necessary to tell the world that the great body of its 
titidergraduates is without the literary sense, and that something—nobody 
seetis to know precisely what—intst be done. Wotld the Harvard of 1865 
have felt itself called tipon to make stich a declaration ? Did the Harvard 
of 1865 even perceive that there was an “ Baglish question ?” 

The other ground of my belief is to be found in my personal experiences 
at Cornell, 1 was a member of the faculty during the first four years, fron 
INGS=1872. Although giving instruction at that time in the departinents 
of French and German, and having no direct connection with the Englisl 
departinent, | was fairly well acquainted with the writing abilities of the 
students as a body, ‘They were not brilliant writers, certainly, though some 
were far above the average, but they wrote in a manner that Was at least 
satisfactory, Even the poorest of them seemed to he aware of their inper- 
fections, Heturning te Cornell, after an absence of eighteen years, to heeame 
responsible head of the Rhetoric department, | was startled at the change. 
There seemed to he a total absence of the choicer gifts of expression, even 
among the better writers, while the poorer ones wrote with an indiflerence 
to the proprieties that was positively brutal, Well, we of the department 
have changed all that, We have struck hard and kept on striking, until 
we are now looked up to with wholesome respect as men who know what 
we want and will have it, 

But what a struggle it has cost to work this simple reform, and what a 
struggle it still costs to keep the reform alive! May | ask, as a man and a 
brother, why this necessity should be? Why all this painful energy over 
the rudiments of education? Cornell University now maintains six instruc- 
tors and assistants, at an annual expense of several thousand dollars, for 
giving English instruction, two-thirds of which could and should be given 
just as well in every good school. It is not surprising, then, that well in- 
formed foreigners condemn our American college system as wasteful. 

I have mentioned the school. It too, like the college, has its lights and 
its shades, At present the shades seem to be the more prominent. The 
school is less praised for the good it accomplishes and seldom or never escapes 
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due scoring for the good it fails todo. This Association counts among its 
members not a few school-teachers, some of whom are doubtless here present. 
But most persons whom I have the privilege of addressing are college pro- 
fessors. To you professors, then, let me whisper in confidence: Have you 
ever been satisfied with your preparatory schools? Do you ever expect to 
be satisfied ? In a sense, I admit, educators ought never to be satisfied, for 
true education is progressive. Educators have a right to demand improved 
methods and better results. Accordingly you college professors of Latin 
and Greek, of French and German, of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
are clamorous for better trained Freshmen. The question arises: Are you 
likely to get what you ask? I believe that you are, and sooner than you 
expect. The Committee of Ten, though they have settled nothing, have 
certainly cleared a path. All that is now needed is a precise formulation, 
on the one hand, of what the colleges conscientiously need; on the other 
hand, of what the schools can effectively teach. 

Wold that I could speak to my fellow professors of English in a like 
tone of confidence, The English question, su-called, is wider, nore compli- 
cated, more subtle, than Latin of Mathematics, 1 said, a moment ago, that 
in order to bring about a thorough eoiperation of school and college, the 
one thing needed is "a precise formulation of school capacities and college 
needs, In Latin, for example, this clear formulation is always possible 
Would @ college professor and a school-teacher ever seriously disagree tipon 
the goodness or badness of the preparation in Latin of a given hoy of 
eighteen? I think not, Is any such clear formulation possible, at present, 
in the English preparation? My doubts on this point are serious, perhaps 
insuperable, 1 do not believe that we professors have anything like a uni- 
form standard of preparation, and | am quite convinced that among the 
sehools at large there is no standard at all, There are even some sehools 
which ask for special consideration, on the plea that they are unable to teach 
English well enough, 1 have on file a letter written by a personal friend of 
mine, a trustee of one of the oldest and best known schools in the country, 
A pupil from this school had been rejected in our Cornell entrance-exami- 
nation in English, Presuming on old friendship, I sent a remonstrance to 
this trustee, asking him how his school, with its prestige, could afford to 
send up such a candidate, unable to spell or punctuate or give the slightest 
evidence that he had received one month’s training in English composition. 
The answer to my remonstrance was friendly enough in tone, but in sub- 
stance it amounted to this: I have looked into the matter and conferred 
with our Board. Strangely enough, Professor of College 
makes the same complaint that you make. But I am constrained to say, 
regretfully, that we can do nothing. 

This, you may well exclaim, is bad enough; yet there are still lower 
depths. A year or two ago a young man presented himself at Cornell for 
admission. English was the only subject in which he was to be examined. 
His writing was so bad that the department recommended that he be ex- 
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cluded from the University altogether. The entrance-committee accepted 
the recommendation. The young man, by the advice of the principal of 
the school, appealed to the Faculty; the Faculty confirmed unanimously 
the action of the Committee. Still unsatisfied with this unmistakable ex- 
pression of opinion, the principal foolishly imagined that he might force 
an entrance by the back door. He wrote to one of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, begging him to use his personal influence with the President to 
compel a reconsideration by the Faculty. It may not be wholly superfluous 
to add, as a final item, that the principal was politely but firmly ejected. 

I mention the incident because it represents the attitude of certain schools. 
This principal could not then understand, nor does he now understand, why 
a young man, incapable of penning two coherent sentences of English, should be 
excluded from an institution of higher learning. As Hamlet would say: There’s 
the rub. The issue, as I look upon it, is a vital one. Suffer me, then, to 
dwell upon it. 

On assuming, five years ago, my present office in Cornell, I discovered in 
the university register a statement to the effect that no candidate markedly 
deficient in English should be admitted to any course. When the measure 
was adopted, I do not know. Still less do I know the occasion which led 
to its adoption. Presumably matters had come to such a pass that some- 
thing must be done of the heroic sort. Yet, for all its atmosphere of brutum 
fulmen, the measure was a wise one, none the less wise because its wisdom 
was unconscious. Our Faculty had the good luck to stumble upon a true 
principle, one which I commend unqualitiedly to all here present, in the 
hope that you may obtain from your respective faculties the adoption of a 
like measure. But, in urging the measure, let me justify its wisdom upon 
the proper grounds. 

Take English out of the list of ordinary requirements and treat it as something 
entering into all other studies and dominating them all. Make English your one 
general and determining test of all training. This demand, so far from being 
unreasonable, is in truth the only rational demand, for it rests upon a basis 
at once theoretical and practical. No one has, in my judgment, formulated 
the issue more aptly than Prof. Wendell, of Harvard. Every other study, 
says Professor Wendell, is a “ mystery,’’ a specialty cultivated by specialists. 
It has a method and a jargon of its own, it is esoteric, it does not exist for 
the outside world. The more advanced it becomes, the more recondite and 
unintelligible. Whereas readable English is our sole recognized medium 
of communication upon general matters. Therefore it should possess the 
qualities essential to all circulating mediums, whether of money or of brains. 
It should be of an unmistakable standard. 

Now I do not believe that either school or college has this standard. Am 
I justified, then, in attributing to this want of a standard the greater part 
of all that is irritating and wasteful in our educational system? Or is it 
only a dream of mine, this suspicion that a poor writer is poor because he 
is a poor thinker? Am I a visionary in maintaining that the ability to 
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express one’s knowledge, to communicate it in intelligible and readable j 
shape, is an essential part of one’s knowledge? it 
Be you the judges! Apply the principle as a practical test in your 
coliege examination-papers. Are you prepared to assert that a student is 
adequately trained in German, let us say, when he is unable to express in 
English the grammatical logic of a German sentence, the relation of dative Bet 
and accusative, of verb and object ? Do you truly believe that a student is re } 
mastering history in its sequence of cause and effect, when he is unable to i 
express this causal sequence in phrases that have grammatical sequence ? 
It would be wiser of us to admit frankly that we are all hampered in our 
work, both of instructing and of examining, by the constant necessity of 
deciphering English hieroglyphics. Our students do not understand us, we 
do not understand them, because the medium of communication is not uni- 
form and explicit. To this extent, then, our professorial efforts must fail. 
Hence, I say, it is the duty of the college to protect itself by closing its 
doors upon the inadequately trained. Deficiency in Latin may not prevent 
a young man from achieving distinction in Mathematics, and vice versa. 
But defective English vitiates all work in every department. It makes the 
, young man a butt among his fellows and a thorn in the side of every instruc- 
tor. It prevents that culture which is supposed to be the aim of college 
life. We are already wasting time and energy enough, heaven knows, upon 
ignorance. Why should we waste a single hour upon crass incompetence ? i 
If you accept all this, you define at once the relation of school to college. 
The school is to give the most thorough training in English, not merely, 
; not even chiefly, because such training is needed in college, but because 
3 such training is the vital and informing spirit of all education. T'he school 
is to do its duty by all its scholars, whether they afterwards go to college or not, 
because the ability to state one’s knowledge in clear and proper English is the one 
unfailing test of knowledge, the one universally recognized badge of scholarship. 
Why should the study of English be thus set on a pinnacle, as it were, 
dominating all other studies ? Or, in the serio-comic words of a professor 
of the classics, why should the English department have the veto-power ? 
I can answer only in the form of a paradox: the study of English should 
dominate everything else precisely because it is not a study, but the acquisi- 
tion of a habit, of an art, of an indispensable gift. This acquisition cannot 
be hurried through with a year or less of special “cram ;’’ it implies slow, 
patient, unremitting effort year after year, under incessant supervision and F 
: correction. It is emphatically anything but an easy process for the average 
scholar. It means the appreciation of synonyms in a language singularly 
rich in shades of meaning but singularly defective in the outward signs by 
which to recognize them. It means the appreciation of word-order in a 
language which has little or no syntax proper and in which word-order 
counts for nearly everything. Above all it means the implanting and cul- 
tivation of the sense of form in young persons to whom, or to the greater 
number of whom, form, that is, the saying a thing properly and effectively I 
is an unknown quantity. 
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This obtuseness to form in English expression is unpardonable. Yet | 
am unaware of any serious and systematic atterapt to remedy it. It is an 
Anglo-American trait, but in its exaggeration is distinctively American. 
We, as a nation, have gone so far in our republican contempt of traditional 
etiquette—what we call the humbug of Old World ceremony—that we 
tolerate, if we do not actually encourage, in our youth a feeling of impatience 
towards all form. I have even known students to resent my correction of 
their misused words and uncouth sentences. They seemed to think that 
the blue-pencil or red-ink marks were a direct slur upon their statement 
of scientific fact. One young man, who prefaced his graduation thesis 
in Chemistry with the comfortable assurance that it was the work of a 
‘ promising young student,” asked why I drew my pen through the phrase. 
Whereupon I asked him what the phrase meant, and was informed that it 
meant a young student who promised to do as well as he knew how. One 
of our Cornell faculty, in the course of the debate upon a resolution (finally 
adopted ) authorizing the readers of examination papers to condition the 
writers for very defective English, although the substance of the paper 
might be sufficiently correct, protested that it would be impossible to enforce 
such a method in his department, the subject was too technical and did not 
turn upon the use of language. It will not surprise you, then, to learn that 
the professor was once called upon to consider, in mining engineering, a 
graduation thesis in which the word ore was spelled throughout with charm- 
ing consistency ear. 

We have not yet devised any serious and systematic method of inculcating 
in our school children the sense of English form. In making the assertion 
I am far from overlooking the results accomplished in the last two years by 
our English committee of ten, with its five New England associates. The 
labors of the committee were patient and well directed, and the result, 
namely, the adoption of a uniform entrance-examination in English for all 
the leading colleges east of the Mississippi, was a long, a very long step 
towards the goal. But we should be very unwise to treat it as the final 
step. In truth, it is only a good beginning. It substitutes for hopeless 
confusion uniformity of requirement. But this uniformity is not in itself a 
method of instruction. Our ideal method should aim at securing the art, 
the technique, the gift of English expression, in other words, English form. 
Our actual programme merely prescribes certain books and an examination 
upon them. This is certainly much better than the former confusion, At 
all events it gives the college examiner the means of determining whether 
a given candidate knows how to spell, punctuate, paragraph, and use words. 
But it does not preclude the possibility of “cram” for the examination, 
And, on the other hand, it fails to indicate to the school the best method 
of teaching form. 

That cramming for the entrance-examination will still thrive, is painfully 
clear, A very bright and successful teacher writes to me; Our school is 
unwilling to give me more than one year for preparing my scholars for 
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college. In this one year I must rush them through all the books.” This 
school is a large and well-equipped free academy in a large city. If such 
perversity is the outcome of city enlightenment, what must we not expect 
from the back-country districts? And is it not the duty of the college to 
repress such worse than useless haste ? 

What method of instruction, then is to be recommended to the prepara- 
tory schools, and, if possible, urged upon them? In the absence of every- 
thing like consensus among the colleges on this vital question, each college 
can speak only for itself. My ideal is this. 

The English course is to extend through six years, from twelve to eighteen ; 
two years in the grammar school, four in the high school. 

In the grammar school there is to be a daily exercise, in which the child 
is taught to use simple words correctly, to form clear and correct sentences, 
and to employ with discrimination the more usual signs of punctuation. A 
beginning is also to be made in paragraph-structure. All the exercises are 
to be very short, never exceeding twenty minutes, and are to be promptly 
corrected by the teacher and returned with the corrections in writing. But 
before the child hands in his writing he is to have a few minutes in which 
to read it over carefully and make his own attempt at correction. 

In the high school there are to be at least four exercises a week, each of 
forty minutes. The first two years are to be given to paragraphing, in all 
its varieties, the paragraphs ranging in length from sixty to two hundred 
words. The use of the subject or topic sentence, unity, and sequence should 
be enforced rigorously ; also the art of varying the length and the quality 
of sentence-structure. In the last two years the stress may be l!aid upon 
composition-writing; but no composition should exceed one thousand words. 
This is ample allowance of space for exemplifying sequence of paragraphs 
and for treating successive stages or aspects of a general subject. 

In these weekly exercises, and as an integral part of them, it would be 
possible to interpret carefully all the books prescribed for college and per- 
haps as many more equally good, and to examine the scholar upon their 
contents in general and even in detail. I see no reason why all the required 
composition in the high school should not be directly connected with these 
books. A very apt scholar, with an evident bent towards originality, might 
be encouraged, of course, to write upon independent lines; but my plan is 
arranged solely for the average scholar, from whom it would be worse than 
useless to expect originality. 

This high school writing, whether as independent paragraph or as longer 
composition, is to be largely in the field of description and narration, The 
young are to be taught to represent concrete objects at rest and in motion, 
before they attempt to discuss the general relations of things, i. ¢, to write 
in exposition, Yet, strangely enough, the greater part of the little school 
writing that is now taught is expository. The young are called upon to 
discuss things before they have been trained to see them. From this it 
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results that they learn neither to see nor to discuss. Their writing is aimless 
and immethodical. 

In the high school course, however, there is time enough for exposition. 
Certainly in the last two years, in connection with such texts as Burke’s 
Conciliation, Webster’s Bunker Hill, Macaulay’s Chatham or Addison, there 
will be no lack of subjects for expository treatment. 

I have sketched for you an ideal course. You will scarcely doubt its 
efficiency ; for it consists in generous reading, plentiful writing, and un- 
limited correction, But some of you will interpose a doubt, you will say: 
Can we get such a course? Most assuredly you will not get it until you ask 
for it. Have you ever asked for it? Not to the best of my recollection. 
Suppose you ask for it, demand it, and await the result. 


THIRD SESSION, DECEMBER 27. 


President Hart called to order the third regular session 
December 27, at 9.30 a. m. 


11. “The physical characteristics of Dante’s landscapes.” 
By Professor Oscar L. Kuhns, of Wesleyan University. 


Professor A. N. van Daell made the following report: 

At a committee-meeting of the Faculties of Paris, at which he was present 
by invitation, it was determined to recommend to the French Government 
methods for rendering the French Universities more accessible to foreign 
students, special mention being made of Americans. It was thought to 
revive the old degrees of Maitre és Arts and Maitre és Sciences, which, 
being purely University degrees and not conferring any State License, would 
be accessible to foreigners, and lead to the Doctorate. 

Professor van Daell then offered the following resolution, to be trans- 
mitted to Professor Michael Bréal, of Paris. 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of America hereby 
expresses its hearty approval of the action of the Faculties of Paris in the 
effort to render the French Universities more accessible to foreigners. 


Professor John B. Henneman, of the University of Tennes- 
see offered the following resolution : 

Whereas, Since the last annual meeting of this Association 
death has removed Professor Julius Zupitza (of the University 
of Berlin), an Honorary Member of this Association and an 
honored personal friend of maxy of its members, 
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Be it Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of 
America hereby expresses and makes record of its appreciation 
of Professor Julius Zupitza’s services to English scholarship, 
and laments the loss that in his death the cause of English 
Philology has sustained. 


12. “The Significance of Pastoral Literature.” By Dr. 
Homer Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The subject of this paper was discussed by Professors A. P. 
Marsh and Henry H. Hay. 


13. “A Study of the Poetry of John Donne.” By Pro- 
fessor M. G. Brumbaugh, of Juniata College. 

[This paper was not read, its author’s attendance being un- 
avoidably prevented. | 


14. “The Seege of Troye, a Middle English Romance.” 
By Professor C. H. A. Wager, of Center College. 

Remarks upon the subject of this paper were made by Pro- 
fessors G. L. Kittredge, B. W. Wells, and A. Gudeman. 


15. “John Wesley’s translations of German Hymns.” By 
Professor James T. Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. 
This paper was discussed by Professor Henry Wood. 


16. “The Comparative Study of Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Arthur P. Marsh, of Harvard University. 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. Cohn and J. 
M. Hart. 


17. “The Relation of Wulfila’s Alphabet to the Gothic 
Futhork.” By Professor George A. Hench, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. [Read by title.] 


Professor Albert S. Cook offered a motion that a committee 
be appointed to recommend means for supplying assistance to 
the Secretary of the Association. The following committee 
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was accordingly appointed: Professors Albert S, Cook (Chair- 
man), H. A. Todd, A. Gudeman. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The President of the Association called the fourth regular 
session to order at 2.30 p. m., December 27. 


18. “The Etymology of Provengal estra and Old French 
estre.” By Professor H. R. Lang, of Yale University. 
Professor H. A. Todd offered a discussion of this paper. 


19. “The Chansons of La Chiaévre, French Poet of the 
Twelfth Century.” By Mr. A. B. Simonds, of Columbia 
University. 

[The author was absent, and the paper was not read. ] 


The Committee appointed to consider the communication 
from the Secretary of the Central Modern Language Confer- 
ence, reported as follows : 

We beg to recommend that the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion be instructed to communicate the following propositions to 
the Central Modern Language Conference, as a plan of asso- 
ciation between the Modern Language Association of America 
and the Central Modern Language Conference, in reply to the 
letter from the Secretary of the Central Modern Language 
Conference. 


1, The Central Modern Language Conference shall be a branch of the 
Modern Language Association of America. All persons elected members 
of the Central Modern Language Conference shall be ipso facto members of 
the Modern Language Association of America. 

2. All membership and other fees shall be paid to the Treasurer of the 
Modern Language Association of America. The Treasurer of the Central 
Modern Language Conference shall have authority to draw upon the Treas- 
urer of the Modern Language Association of America for the running ex- 
penses of the Central Modern Language Conference. 

8. The Central Modern Language Conference shall elect its own offi- 
cers. It shall have control over its own meetings and all other matters not 
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pertaining to the general organization and interests of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 

4. The Publications of the Modern Language Association of America shall, 
as heretofore, be edited by the Secretary, with the assistance of an Edi- 
torial Committee of two, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the Central 
Modern Language Conference. 

We also recommend that the present committee be increased by the 
addition of Professor A. H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago, and that 
the committee of four thus constituted be authorized to receive and act upon 
any reply to the propositions herewith submitted that may be received from 
the Central Modern Language Conference. 


George Lyman Kittredge, Chairman. 
James Morgan Hart, 
James W. Bright. 


This report was adopted. 


20. “ Richardson and Rousseau.” By Professor Benj. W. 
Wells, of the University of the South. 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. Cohn and Henry 
Wood. 


Professor Francis A. March was called to the President’s 
chair. 


21. “A Study of the Nature of Rhythm.” By Miss M. 
A. Harris, of Yale University. 


If we consider rhythm as a form or manifestation of the most funda- 
mental activities of the mind, we shall be aided by a mass of data already 
accumulated concerning the rhythm of mental action, the periodicity of the 
power of attention, and the co-ordinating grasp which seizes the one in the 
many; or, should we consider it as to its close physical dependencies, pre- 
vious investigators will point us to the salient rhythms of the body, par- 
ticularly to the rhythm of the breath, and to the probability that these 
have fixed our ideas of rhythm in general, and in particular have deter- 
mined the conditions of our language rhythms. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to use these two views severally in testing certain indications 
respecting the direction of practical work in the further investigation of 
language rhythm. 

The rise and fall of the breath is possibly the first rhythm man notices; 
its earliest recognition may be the starting point of an appreciation com- 
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mon to men, and its rhythmic sequences in later life will continue to be an 
ever present standard of measurement and comparison. Further, we may 
perhaps take it for granted that man’s first long communication to his 
fellows will be upon an emotion, that it will naturally clothe itself in 
rhythm, and that this expression may record not only the thought, but also 
its physical accompaniment and consequence, an unusual breathing,—hur- 
ried, retarded, strong or weak, labored or held, or all in succession. 

This physical manifestation of excitement is doubtless different in differ- 
ent states of civilization, and preferred rhythms of literature will become 
more complicated as man’s emotions become less simple. Yet of the per- 
fect poem it will always be true that it will not only tell us in words what 
the author felt, but, by virtue of its rhythm, it will also reproduce in a 
sympathetic reader the thoughts’ physical sign, the same alteration of the 
breath which it caused in the writer. 

By means of this double induction the imagination is excited to a re-cre- 
ation of the original passion, and the poem is treasured as a spell that can 
move the whole man. As such poems accumulate, men will attempt by 
Aissecting them to obtain the charm of the form and, by classifying and 
systematizing, will find certain common laws; these are accumulated in 
treatises upon meter and versification, and an impression is given that by 
reproducing certain felicitous forms one approximates to poetry. 

Here we come to the distinction between the rhythm of nature and the 
art of aset meter. “Rhythm,” says one definition, “is movement charac- 
terized by regular or harmonious recurrence of stress’’ which, “when 
definitely measured by feet and lines of a given length, becomes meter.” By 
a consideration of such definitions we are shown the true nature of the meter 
imposed upon the poet. It is the attempt to put the breath in harness, to 
make it repeat indefinitely a rhythm that once pleased, not only to measure 
but to fix it. Now while fixed and measured breathings or rhythms have 
a pleasing and soothing influence in themselves, we cannot believe that 
that poetry which is the record of rapidly changing emotion can long 
accommodate itself to a fixed form of rhythm—that is, to meter. 

Something of this kind must have been in the mind of Poe when he 
denied the existence of a long poem, maintaining that there are only 
moments of poetry in a mass of verse that is unpoetical. The facts of the 
case seem to sustain this view, since in verses of emotion, even the best and 
the shortest, there are likely to be awkward and prosaic stanzas in which 
the jar between emotion and form is felt, or from which the emotion has 
altogether vanished. We infer therefore that the ideas which a set meter 
is best suited to record are those sometimes called the tranquil emotions, 
peace, trust, tenderness, resignation,—the emotions of tranquil breathing, 
not the passions. 

Resting upon such convictions we hold rhythm to be an inseparable ad- 
junct of poetry, and meter a separable adjunct. Words must succeed each 
other musically but they need not succeed each other in set fashion, or in 
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lines of fixed length; while a balance of time and a responsiveness of cadence 
are necessary to the musical effect which is one of the accompaniments of 
poetic speech, a balance and a cadence remaining practically unchanged 
through the expression of quickly changing emotion is, for the reasons given, 
unnatural if not impossible, and its attempt is pleasing only in proportion 
as the thought of the poet is replaced for us by his music. 

Now, leaving the view which inclines us to the study of language rhythm 
in its immediate physical relations, let us turn to the consideration of it 
from that point which assumes that our notions of rhythm in general take 
their rise from the form or manifestation of the most fundamental activities 
of the mind. 

A spontaneous effort of the attention—or with Wundt “a wave of apper- 
ception ’’—endures a second or more. Each strain of attention is followed 
by relief—one attends and relaxes attention. This is the rhythm in the 
attention to which reference was made above. The view taken is that only 
one undivided state of consciousness may arise during each pulse or wave 
of attention, and that the number of objects which can be grasped in that 
state must form an organic unity. Mr. Bolton after recording a number 
of tests made at Clark University concludes that! “a given number of 
auditory impressions within certain time limits, when presented in such a 
way that there is a kind of subordination among them with respect either 
to time, intensity, pitch or quality, or with respect to any two or more of 
these properties, always stands as a unit in consciousness.” It follows then 
that rhythm can arise only when in the succeeding units the mind recog- 
nizes a certain parallelism in the subordination of parts—a particular order 
or law, which dominates the structure of each member of a series of units ; 
but this order may be found in sequences of subordinations that may arise 
with respect either to time, intensity, pitch or quality, or with respect to 
any two or more of these properties; it may therefore be based upon a very 
simple or upon a very complex unit structure, only there must be an inner 
theme, a minor motion, which shall present itself easily as a unit to the 
mind in its apperceptive moment and must bear such a relation to the 
following motions or variaiions of the theme, that it with them may be 
coérdinated and pass into the structure of a higher and more complex unity. 

It is clear that the power of perceiving rhythm ceases as soon as the 
mind loses its grasp upon the details, and can no longer find an underlying 
unity in the manifold variety. 

On the other hand the power to see wholes, the codrdinating, or carry- 
ing power of the mind is a growth, and varies in diverse states of civiliza- 
tion or development, even though it be one of the first requisites to mental 
action of the simplest kind. 

In the application of these facts to poetic rhythm, an analogy is useful. 
In music we find primitive taste confined to simple sequences, a single tone 
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repeated in beats of 2-4 time seems to give real pleasure, not only to say. 
ages and children, but to many a person whose faculties in other respects 
are far from rudimentary, Musicians, however, not only demand further 
complexity for their fullest satisfaction, but have lately gone so far ax to 
profess a taste offended by pronounced rhythms, and gratified by the velled 
sequences of the German music, which Is still caviar to the general, 

Returning to language rhythm, we shall find in the simple succession of 
stressed and unstressed syllables a rhythm recognized and enjoyed by very 
young children—a higher cotrdinating power is necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of verse based on assonance and balanced verse sections, such, for in- 
stance, as are found in Old English poetry; a still further codrdination is 
that which finds in the English poetry of a later time still, unity in the 
complexity of the stanzas which the Elizabethans moulded on classic forms, 
Yet from this we have progressed further to the enjoyment of a rhythm 
still more involved, which introduces substituted feet and run-on-lines, In 
Shakespeare’s later writings these substitutions and run-on-lines are so 
numerous that he practically escapes altogether from the limits of meter 
into a free and unclassified rhythm, which is, however, in such perfect 
accord with the thought—so fused and welded with it—that to read the 
rhythm falsely is to prove that one has missed the thought; this is true, 
also, of certain of the finest passages of Milton, and of Browning, and in 
some rare instances of exaltation it is true of Tennyson also. Under stress 
of a dominating thought or inspiration their verse becomes rhythmic prose. 

Taken as a whole these phenomena show that as poetic thought becomes 
more complex, it has refused to find its abiding place in the forms imposed 
upon English verse by the Latin Renaissance, no less than in those which 
sufficed in the eighth century; and that it tends to leave the recognized 
field of meter for the larger measures of an unexplored rhythm. 

So whether we advance through the consideration of the physical rela- 
tions of rhythm to breath, or through the more abstruse consideration of 
the codrdinating power of the mind dealing with phenomena presented to 
it in its pulses of attention, we find ourselves drawn to the same conclusion. 
In either case the escape from the forms known as metrical into a more 
complex rhythm seems not only reasonable but inevitable, and we are 
forced to believe that the future advance of rhythmic literature is likely to 
be along the lines of further complexity ; since no one would be so bold as 
to affirm that we have already recognized the possible unity in complexity 
which may arise through “ subordinations either in respect to time, inten- 
sity, pitch, or quality, or in respect to any two or more of these properties.” 

But for the present ;—if the increasing complexity of emotion and the 
advance in codrdinating power has already developed a poetic taste which 
finds satisfaction in the sequences vaguely named as the rhythm of im- 
passioned prose, would it not be well frankly to admit that our present 
nomenclature is inexact and misleading, that to call that prose which gives 
us our highest poetic satisfaction, and that poetry which is in fact but the 
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form of a past glory, is to delude ourselves, and those whose opinions we 
influence. 

Since the inatinet of the poet has long ago recognized a harmony pro- 
founder than those the metrist-critics have known, why should we of the 
laity continue to explain away and ignore the presence of a higher law in 
the musle we have not yet been able adequately to measure by any rule of 
thumb? Should we not rather turn to the serious study of the rhythm that 
speaks in impassioned prose, and seek to discover the subtle laws, which in 
the ears of our great masters have so transcended the ones discovered by 
our metrists, laws which must reveal a variety in unity much more com- 
plex than those now understood, and show us the short and simple sound 
theme replaced by one of greater length and complexity, upon which the 
variations tend to become more and more involved as the mind attains 
greater codrdinating power? 


22. “The home of Walter von der Vogelweide.” By 
Professor H. 8, White, of Cornell University. 


Remarks upon this paper were offered by Professor Henry 
Wood. 


23. “Chaucer’s development in rime-technique.” By Pro- 
fessor George Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 

Remarks upon this paper were offered by Professor G. L. 
Kittredge. 


24. “A phonetic transcription of a Louisiana Folk-Lore 
tale.” By Professor Alcée Fortier, of Tulane University. 


[Read by title.] 


25. “Conjectural restoration of the so-called Carmen Gothi- 
eum.” By Professor A. Gudeman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. [Read by title.] 


26. “Some unpublished poems of Fernan Perez de Guz- 
man.” By Professor Hugo A. Rennert, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. [Read by title.] 
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President and Mrs. Timothy Dwight gave a reception at 
their home, 126 College Street, to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Association, Friday evening, December 27th. 


FIFTH SESSION, DECEMBER 28. 


The fifth regular session was called to order Saturday, 
December 28th, at 9.30 a. m. 


27. “The Italian novella.” By Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, 
of Baltimore, Md. 


When we compare the novella with the corresponding form of fiction in 
English, the novel, we are at once struck by the fact that historically, for us, 
the romantic drama lies between. The novella precedes the drama and the 
novel follows it. The English novel, from Richardson to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, implies the previous existence of the English drama; for elaboration 
of motive and development of character, it has no other counterpart. The 
novella, on the other hand, is a drama in decimo sesto; it is short, sketchy, 
concentrated ; it does not, even collectively, aim at giving a well-rounded 
picture of life and manners, and individually, it has little or no personality ; 
very often it is no more than a bon mot or repartee, and the novelist, like 
Poggio or Sacchetti, is but a raconteur. 

The origin of the novella in mere anecdote, together with the natural 
objectivity of the Italian mind, explains one of its most striking character- 
istics, its air of reality. All the novelisis pretend that their tales were 
originally recited and then written down, and there can hardly be a doubt 
but that they were really read aloud, or improvised, on occasions similar to 
those invented by Boccaccio, Grazzini, and others. The fact that the popular 
novella attained a permanent literary value only in Italy, the importance of 
a corresponding form of the Italian drama, the improvisations of the com- 
medie dell’ arte, and the high cultivation of acting in Italy, an art in which 
the Italians have always excelled, all go to prove that the novelliero was what 
he claimed to be, literally a story-teller. 

Recitation in its turn affected the style of the novella; a short story that 
is told must have point, focus. So the novelliero introduces his characters 
simply by name, and very often even names are superfluous; of the six char- 
acters in Giraldi’s story of Othello, only one, Disdemona, hasaname. The 
environment is of the baldest kind, and the whole force of the narrative is 
expended on the action, which is always consistent, the most natural out- 
come of the circumstances. But of explanation of motives, of development 
of character, of ethical intention, as in the drama and novel, the novella has 
none. 
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In spite, however, of a pleasing style and an interesting picture of man- 
ners, in spite of great variety of incident and an extraordinary ingenuity of 
plot, the novelists with one accord are exceedingly poverty-stricken in choice 
of subject. The two main subjects are love and jests, as if life were one 
grand game of fooling. In humorous fooling, ranging all the way from 
wit to farce, the novella is very rich. Poggio’s Facetiae are extremely witty 
comments on people and things, betraying the keenest observation and the 
most startling insight. A favorite type of humor is the vulgar, practical 
joke, which often degenerates into the broadest farce. Usually a sort of 
continuity is given to a collection of tales by one or two buffoons who turn 
up here and there throughout, like the clown and pantaloon of the early 
Italian comedy. Bruno and Buffalmacco are Boccaccio’s jesters, and Calan- 
drino their butt, while three boon companions, Lo Scheggia, I1 Monaco, 
and II Pilucca, are the heroes of the comedy in I] Lasca’s Suppers. 

Love in the novella is not the spiritual passion of Guido Guinicelli and 
Dante; it is love as we see it depicted in the poetry of the Troubadours, or 
rather that fantastic sentiment as it was understood by the cultivated, pleas- 
ure-loving Italians of the Renaissance. It is love in which refinement, 
brutality, and cruelty are strangely mixed, love full of romantic nonsense, 
of scholastic discussions, of sensuous enjoyment. Passion does not enter 
into this conception of love, nor duty, nor work, nor responsibility, nor the 
thousand quiet needs that come by sun and candlelight when Adam and 
Eve undertake to keep house together in Paradise. There is a gay, insou- 
ciant shunning of all that is serious and moral in the lives of men and 
women. Life is too amusing to be serious, too sentimental, too piquant, 
too full of trifling incidents and gossip and chat. It is an idle world, a 
world of talk. 

An Elizabethan translator of more than ordinary interest was Sir Thomas 
North, who rendered into his inimitable prose the Morall Philosophie of 
Doni. In the preface of Doni’s book of dialogues, J Marmi, he represents 
himself flying aloft, hovering over the marble steps of the piazza Santa 
Liberata, in Florence, listening to the talk of the young men who resort 
there in the cool of the evening.—“ And for as much as they are all fine 
wits and comely, they have a thousand lovely things to say—novels, strata- 
gems, and fables; they tell of intrigues, stories, jokes, tricks played off on 
men and women—all things sprightly, noble, noteworthy, and fit for gentle 
ears.” 

The morale of the novella cannot be better presented than in this picture. 
Apart from the consideration of causes, a bare statement of fact is, that the 
novella is the literary form in which the spirit of the Renaissance expressed 
itself most naturally and most freely, and that that spirit was gay, unreflec- 
tive, optimistic and frankly sensuous. A little Elizabethan snatch, so wild 
that it almost takes your breath away, is born right out of it and voices it 
exactly :— 
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Hey, nonny no! 

Men are fools that wish to die! 

Is’t not fine to dance and sing 

When the bells of death do ring? 

Is’t not fine to swim in wine 

And turn upon toe 

And sing, hey, nonny no, 

When the winds blow, and the seas flow? 
Hey, nonny no! 


It is the fashion to call the morality of the Renaissance ‘paganism,’ a 
view which does considerable injustice to the pagans. I think they are 
nearer the truth who describe it as a return to nature; it is a revolt from 
medieval ascetism and ecclesiastical hypocrisy, which finds its boldest e- 
pression in the Decameron. How wide the divergence had become between 
profession and conduct, between temperamental optimism and the actuul 
conditions of life, may be seen from stich a work as Valla's De Voluptare, 
which is a disputation between naturalism and humanism on the one side, 
and the medieval scheme of ethics on the other, Valla gives the argument 
to the chureh, but naturalism carries the day; just so, all the great Italians 
of the Henalssance are freethinkers without ceasing to be Catholles. Pulei, 
like a street singer, opens each canto of the Morgante Maggiore with an \n- 
vocation to the madonna or a paraphrase of a collect; in like manner, not 
& few novelle are introduced with prayers or moral reflections utterly at 
variance with the story that follows, 

In order to be just to the novellieri, we must first free our minds of the 
notion that they aim to instruct; they do sometimes point a moral, and 
they are almost sure to adorn their tales, but they are didactic never, ‘lo 
one who feels the long tragedy of Italian history, it is pathetic to note how 
the novelists one and all turn away from civil strife and pestilence, and 
wretched social conditions, to seek comfort in the things of mind, Sac- 
chetti’s little preface reads like a litany, with a difference, for in the midst 
of ‘battle, murder, and sudden death,’ he thinks of ‘that excellent Floren- 
tine poet, Messer Giovanni Boccaccio,’ and his care-killing tales, And then, 
in a few lines, with admirable brevity of expression, Sacchetti states the 
purpose of the novella, and it is not ethical at all, it is amusement, joie et 
soulaz 


One of the charms of the Decameron is the description of natural scenery 
which serves to introduce and connect the days. Indeed, the beautiful 
setting of the hundred tales must have added greatly to their popularity, 
not only with the Florentines, for whom the work was thus cast in the 
glamour of a familiar and lovely landscape, but with the Italians, who have 
inherited from classic times a love of the country and of country pleasures 
and sports. Many novelle are idylls, and not infrequently a tale that offends 
all modern canons of taste is yet exquisitely set. The master emotion that 
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is acting may be a proper subject of criticism, but the feeling for nature is 
pure and genuine. It is not a spiritual sympathy with nature, such as we 
have come to know from our later English poets, nor has it anything of 
what Ruskin calls “the pathetic fallacy,” that way of looking at nature 
which considers it dyed in the human emotions of which it is the mute wit- 
ness. Rather, it is Chaucerian, a joyous, buoyant delight in out-of-doors, 
in the green of summer, in running water, in birds and flowers and sun- 
shine. Fancy Chaucer made classical and you have Boccaccio’s or Ser- 
mini’s treatment of nature. The fair weather aspect of nature in the novella 
is emphasized by the fact that the scene of the tales is often in a villa gar- 
den. Straparola’s Nighis gets its name from his fiction of the tales being 
told in the open of the Italian summer nights. With the Italians, some- 
thing of their gaiety and naiveté of temperament seems to enter into the 
conception of nature, and they prefer to think of her as always kind. Boi- 
ardo’s fawn is so sensitive to natural influences that he weeps when the sky 
is fair, because he fears bad weather, and laughs in the rain storms, becatise 
he knows the sun will shine again, 

But the novelliero is no philosopher withal, his view of life is entirely on 
the surface of things, Although he has abundant curiosity and an neute 
faculty of observation, he makes no study of motives, He creates Iago 
malignant and Portia bright and resourceful, but what these qualities have 
to do with the tragedy of the one, or the happy romance of the other, the 
novelist does not in the least concern himself with, It is just this poverty 
of intellectual content, associated with extraordinary diversity of incident, 
that rendered the novel/e such a mine of wealth to the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, They furnished the outlines of plays which the poet could fll in at 
his pleasure, 

An interesting description of the essentially dramatic character of the 
novella is that of Federico de Roberto, the author of I) [/lusione and Ermanno 
Reeli, 1t is in the preface to his little book of short stories called Processi Ver- 
bali, and is well worth note as the view of a modern Italian novelist on a liter- 
ary form in which Italy and France have so far outstript other nations,— 
“Proceso Verbale,” says de Roberto, “ means in common parlance a simple, 
rapid and faithful relation of an event taking place under the eyes of a dis- 
interested spectator. I call Processi Verbali tales that are the naked and 
impersonal transcriptions of little comedies, of little dramas, taken from the 
life (colti sul vivo).” 

Then he goes on to lay down the sound artistic principle that a story- 
teller should be impersonal, he should keep himself well in the background, 
he should obtrude no descriptions, no reflections, no analyses of mental 
states, at best but more or less happy hypotheses—he should do nothing, in 
short, but let his personages speak and act for themselves. A short story is 
a little drama, a series of lively dialogues, with just enough description as 
stage direction to keep the whole moving. 

I do not know a better analysis of the freshness and crispness and lifelike- 
ness of the novella. 
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The report of the Committee appointed to nominate officers 
was received, and the following officers were elected for the 
year 1896, 


President : Calvin Thomas, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
Treasurer: Herbert E. Greene, Johus Hopkins University. 


Executive Council. 


Henry Johnson, Bowdoin College. 

C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University. 

Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania. 

Albert H. Tolman, University of Chicago. 

Charles Harris, Adelbert College. 

John E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Alcée Fortier, Tulane University. 

W.S. Currell, Washington and Lee University. 

Charles H. Ross, Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Phonetic Section, 


President: A. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary : George Hemp], University of Michigan. 
Pedagogical Section, 

President: C, H, Grandgent, Harvard University, 

Secretary : James T’, Hatfield, Northwestern University. 
Editorial Committee, 


A. Marshall Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, 


The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s accounts 
reported that the accounts were found to be correct. 
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The Committee appointed to consider means to give clerical 
assistance to the Secretary, recommended that the Association 
pay annually to the Secretary the sum of two hundred dollars. 

This recommendation was accepted by a vote of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee 
appointed to designate place for the next annual meeting of 
the Association, a motion was passed unanimously in favor of 


Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Professor Albert S. Cook, first vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, was called to the chair. 


28. “‘Das junge Deutschland’ in America.” By Dr. T, 
8. Baker, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
This paper was discussed by Professor M. D. Learned. 


29. “The Sources of the Dramaturgical Ideas of Lenz.” 
By Dr. Max Winkler, of the University of Michigan, 
This paper was discussed by Professor A. Cohn. 


30. “Two Parallel Studies in Sociology : a comparison of 
certain features in a drama by Shakespeare and one by Ibsen,” 
By Professor C, B. Wright, of Middlebury College, [Read 
by title.] 


The plays are Obriolanua and An Enemy of the People, and so far as surface 
appearance goes, two dramas could hardly be more unlike, As regards 
nature, the one is among the most pathetically tragic of Shakespeare's 
plays; the other is essentially a comedy, On the score of scene, the one 
transports us to the very center of old-world action—in its antique stern- 
ness and simplicity it is perhaps more genuinely heroic than is Antony and 
Cleopatra with its international theater; the setting of the other is of our 
own time in a little Norwegian health-resort, and amid surroundings the 
most prosaic, Lastly, the characters themselves, for all their essential 
similarity, are cast in very different moulds; we can prove from Shake- 
speare, as we cannot from Ibsen, that “there were giants in those days,’’ 
These differences are apparent, yet, in spite of them, the plays are remark- 
ably analogous in motive, in the dramatis personae, and in much of the action 
leading to the respective climaxes. 
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1. Motive. It is not enough to say that Coriolanus is a portrayal of the 
endless struggle between property and poverty; that is but one feature of 
the play and by no means the most essential. To call it a delineation of 
aristocracy and democracy as antagonistic social forces is to come nearer the 
truth, but even this is only a partial statement. The breach between Corio- 
lanus and the people was brought about not so much through any inherent 
antagonism between their classes, as through a pervading absence of politi- 
cal sanity, an inability on the part of both patricians and plebeians to see 
the interests of the commonwealth “steadily and whole.” Whether it be 
permissible or not for the artist to teach a lesson, it is certainly permissible 
for the students of art to be taught; and the most obvious lesson to be de- 
duced from Coriolanus is fundamental and impressive—the absolute need, 
for political stability, of the serene and steady outlook, the broad vision, 
the calm and undistorted view. 

The motive of An Enemy of the People would be practically identical were 
the artistic balance not weakened through the evident special pleading. 
Ibsen holds a brief for Doctor Stockmann; as he writes, the retainer lies 
before him on the desk. The Doctor is eternally right, the people eternally 
wrong, and the circumstances that led to the writing show us very clearly 
why. Now Shakespeare never indulges in special pleading; he holds a 
brief for no one, unless it be Henry V. Coriolanus does show, I think, that 
its author's inclinations were on the aristocratic side; not, however, for the 
reason commonly adduced by the critics. The hero’s contempt for the pop- 
ulace, they tell us, and the abundant cause furnished by the exasperating 
unreason ascribed to them, prove it. Not at all; the balance of unreason is 
against the patrician. It is Coriolanus who stands condemned rather than 
the people; condemned, though, not through Shakespeare’s hostility, but 
through his love; tried and found wanting by the stern standard of noblesse 


2. Dramatis personae. Ina brief outline one can do hardly more than 
set over against each other the character counterparts in the two plays. 
The table is as follows: 


Coriolanus Doctor Stockmann. 

Virgilia 
Petra. 

Young Marcus......... and Morten. 

{siting 


Billing. 
Aslaksen. 


Doctor Stockmann is a nineteenth century Coriolanus, We love them 
both, in a measure, for the enemies they make; each is deplorably unable 
to adjust himself to surroundings. 

As to the women of the plays, it is dramatically correct that the mother 
in one and the daughter in the other should be most closely in sympathy 


The Tribunes...... 
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with the hero; each time it is in accordance with hereditary law. It is to 
be noted, too, that Petra shares with her father the undiscriminating affec- 
tion of their creator. Mrs. Stockmann, on the other hand, gets more than 
she perhaps deserves of the wholesale Ibsen contempt. He has temporary 
relentings, but to all intents and purposes she is one of the people, and 
Ibsen is running amuck. 

The tribune demagogues are fully matched in the printers of the Nor- 
wegian drama, while the populace, fickle, brainless, swayed by the cajolery 
of their unscrupulous masters, are the same contemptible creatures whether 
in trousers or in togas. 

One looks in vain for a counterpart to Menenius. Captain Horster, 
perhaps, comes nearest. The similarity, however, lies wholly in his relation 
to the hero and not at all in personal characteristics. And small wonder; 
Shakespeare himself has rarely drawn the equal of the old patrician, while 
Horster is at best but little more than a lay figure—a helpful wheel in the 
machinery of the actions. 

A single word should be added in this connection. The finding of surface 
counterparts in plays of different ages would not of necessity be noteworthy; 
if the plays are built on conventional, classic lines, it could hardly happen 
otherwise. Neither of these plays, though, is conventional, and the like- 
nesses here pointed out are general rather than detailed—a proof that each 
play is an outgrowth of a common philosophy of life. 

3. Action. There is space to indicate but one similarity, yet a compara- 
tive study of the plays will show how vital a detail it is and how intimately 
connected with the climax of the actions. The Tribunes (Coriolauus, Act 
JIL, Sc. 3) and the newspaper men (An Enemy of the People, Act IV) seem 
almost to have compared notes. Their policies are identical: the crafty 
baiting of a victim too hot headed for prudent self-restraint. 


31. “Troilus and Oriseyde: a study of Chaucer’s method 
of narrative construction.” By Professor Thomas R. Price, 
of Columbia University. 

This paper was discussed by Professor James W. Bright. 


32. “Some features of Chaucer’s verse, especially stress and 
hiatus.” By Professor Morton W. Easton, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

This paper was read by Dr. Homer Smith ; it was discussed 
by Professors George Hemp! and James W. Bright. 


This paper, mainly statistical in content, discussed the lines in the form 
of the line in the Prologue, 170, 


sf Ginglen in a whistling wind as clere, 
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and lines of similar metrical character. It closed with a discussion of hiatus, 
also statistical, in which the author attempted to show that the percentages 
in the poems of Chaucer are such as to show at least a partial avoidance of 
this feature. 

As the paper is to be published, further analysis is omitted here. 


33. “Fiction as a College study.” By Professor Bliss 
Perry, of Princeton University. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


The sixth regular session of the meeting was convened at 
3 p. m., December 28th. 


34. “Overlapping and multiple indications.” By Professor 
Andrew Ingraham, of the Swain Free School. 


Two sound-series overlap each other when the meaning of the one is 
suggested by or implied in the meaning of the other. When the expres- 
sions overlap, the idea has multiple indications. The philosopher and the 
scientist avoid overlapping and multiple indications; the orator and the 
poet seek them. The ground of these manifestations is found in the inti- 
mate connection of our thoughts. The connection may be universal and 
permanent, or local and transitory. In Elementary Geometry, for instance, 
the subject and the predicate of any proposition about parallels overlap in 
their meanings, and geometers have preferred to retain ambiguous terms 
rather than to enlarge their vocabulary. 

In the pun, the allegory, the metaphor, etc., two or more distinct realms 
of thought are put before the mind at once. Few utterances are without a 
multiplicity of significations, though serious persons attend to one only, nor 
find it worth the while to learn what other meanings a sentence may have 
outside their own province. Even ab + ¢=d has one signification for the 
arithmetician, another for the logician, and a third for the vector-analyst,— 
a triplicate pun which moves like Spenser’s Fuiry Queen over three different 
regions of the mind. In overlapping we have the reverse of this, many 
different series of sounds tending to awaken the same thought. Fish, swim 
and sea overlap one another in “ Fishes swim in the sea.’ A fuller repre- 
sentation of the meaning of the one word leads to the meaning, or rather to 
some implication of the meaning of the others. Birds is a word which, in 
the minds of many unintelligent persons, overlaps much that poets have said 
about birds hitherto. “ Birds fly through the air” merely repeats what is 
vaguely present to him who hears any one of the three principal words in 
the sentence. “The ear hears the sound” and “The ball hits the fence” 
are run in the same grammatical mould; but the presence of intricate over- 
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lappings in the former and their absence from the latter show that even the 
language of science may emphasize trivial aspects, and that transitive and 
direct object haye little meaning, though they may be useful in formulating 
rules for the guidance of beginners in the study of language. Their atten- 
tion might profitably be directed to the meanings associated with the mean- 
ings of words. Their grammar, their dictionaries, their “synonyms” even, 
their rhetoric perhaps, and, one may add, their teachers leave them without 
this introduction to semasiology, this clue to the transitions in the signifi- 
cation of sounds and signs. 

Multiple indications are to be contrasted with non-indications, misindi- 
cations, and inconsistent indications,—nonsense, the oxymoron, the paradox, 
the bull, and many expressions of deep emotions or wide generalizations. 
Instances abound, as—“ This garrulity of advising is born with us;” “ While 
Ireland was silent under her misfortunes, England was deaf to her cries ;” 
“ Four-dimensional space “Chlorine oxidation ;” “And Christ’s face on 
the Cross sees only this after the passion of a thousand years.” 

Multiple indications that result from overlapping must be distinguished 
from those which result from exact coincidences in the meaning of different 
parts of a sentence, though these may have been overlappings originally. 
Tw maide auporépw maphatny expresses six times the fact that the boys were 
two; not, however, as the result of any discernible overlapping. Even the 
tersest expressions of highly civilized people exhibit this multiplicity of 
indication. “The three boys are here” contains a triple indication of 
plurality ; “He strikes me,” a double indication of the object relation. Nor 
is mere tautology an instance of overlapping, though pleonasm and verbiage 
may be. They all come under multiple indications. 

Faber writes, “On earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore.” 
Here earth and fields overlap; and so do ocean, wave and shore. “The day 
must dawn and darksome night be passed ;” “The last faint pulse of quiver- 
ing light;” “Her writhen limbs were wrung;” “For them no more the 
blazing hearth shall burn,” may serve as examples. In the last, hearth and 
burn overlap; so do hearth and blaze. 

Better names will be found and a better exposition given; but overlapping 
will not, I trust, be considered two unimportant a relation between signifi- 
cant sounds to deserve more than a name and an exposition. 


This paper was discussed by Professor Herbert E. Greene. 


35. “The place of Schleiermacher and Fichte in the develop- 
ment of German romanticism.” By Professor Kuno Francke, 
of Harvard University. 


36. “ Hiibsche Historie von einem Ritter wie er biisset: a 
manuscript of the fifteenth century.” By Mr. F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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37. “ Notes on the use of cases after certain prepositions in 
Anglo-Saxon (Alfred, ZElfric, and the Chronicle)” By Dr. 
H. M. Belden, of the University of Missouri. [Read by 
title.] 


38. “W in Old Norse.” By Dr. P. Groth, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [Read by title.] 


Professor O. F. Emerson offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted by a unanimous vote of the Association. 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, in convention assembled, expresses hereby its hearty thanks 
to the Modern Language Club of Yale University, to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Timothy Dwight and the Officers of Yale 
University, to the Graduate Club of Yale University, and to 
the Local Committee, for the kind, the hospitable and the 
efficient entertainment which has made this one of the most 
. pleasant and successful meetings in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 


The Association adjourned at 5 o’clock p. m. 
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Holzwarth, Prof. F. J., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria University, Cobourg, Ont. 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia, 3001 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Howe, Miss M. A., Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 

Howell, Miss Bertha, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hubbard, Rev. Chas. F., 103 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hubbard, Prof. F. G., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hubbard, Miss Grace A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Hudnall, Mr. R. H., Brandon, Rankin Co., Virginia. 

Hull, Miss Susie H., Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Hulme, Prof. Wm. H., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hunt, Prof. T. W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Huss, Prof. H. C. O., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Ingraham, Prof. A., The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Isaacs, Prof. A. 8., New York University, New York, N. Y. 


von Jagemann, Prof. H. C. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
James, Dr. A. W., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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James, Prof. E. C., Woman’s College, Richmond, Va. 

Jenkins, Dr. Thomas A., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Jessen, Prof. Karl D., 5468 Monroe Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Johnaon, Prof. H., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Jones, Dr. H. P., Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Jordan, Miss M. A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Prof, E. 8., South Carolina College, Columbia, 8. 


Karaten, Prof. Gustaf E., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 

Kaufman, Mra, J. B., High Sehool, St. Louis, Mo, 

Keldel, Dr, George C,, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

Kent, Prof, Charles W,, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Kern, Mr, Paul O,,, University of Chieago, Chieago, Il, 

Kerr, Jr., Mr, John E., 41 Beaver St,, New York, N, Y, 

Key, Mr, W, H., Central College, Fayette, Mo, 

Kinard, Prof, James P., Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, 8, C, 

King, Prof, R, A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind, 

Kinney, Mr, Samuel Wardwell, Rome, N, Y, 

Kittredge, Prof. G, L,, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Klaeber, Dr, Frederick, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 

von Klenze, Dr. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Knox, Prof. Charles §., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Kroeh, Prof. C. F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N, J. 

Krug, Mr. Joseph, 67 Princeton St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kuersteiner, Mr. A. F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kuhns, Prof. L. Oscar, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Ladd, Prof. Wm. C., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Lagarde, Prof. Ernest, Mount St. Mary’s College, Mount St. Mary’s, Md. 
Lang, Prof. H. R., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Learned, Prof. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lensner, Mr. H. J., Saxonburg, Pa. 

Lesinsky, Mr. A. R., 25 E. 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Prof. E. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Lewis, Prof. E. S., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Littleton, Prof. J. T., 1119 Main St., Danville, Va. 

Lodeman, Prof. A., Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Lodeman, Dr. F. E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lodge, Prof. L. D., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Logie, Prof. Thomas, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Loiseaux, Mr. Louis A., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Longden, Prof. Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Loomis, Prof. Freeman, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Lorenz, Mr. Theodore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Luquiens, Prof. J., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Lutz, Prof. F., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Dr. A. B., Lyman, Md. 

Lyon, Prof. Edmund, 110 8. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Macine, Prof. John, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

MacLean, Chancellor G. E., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

MacMechan, Prof. Archibald, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8. 

Magill, Prof. Edward H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Manly, Prof. John M., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

March, Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Jr., Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Dr. P. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marden, Dr. ©. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Prof. A. R., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mather, Jr., Prof. Frank Jewett, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Matthews, Prof. Brander, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Prof. George R., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Matzke, Prof. J. E., Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Leland Stanford, Cal. 

McBryde, Jr., Mr. J. M., Blacksburg, Va. 

McCabe, Prof. W. Gordon, University School, Richmond, Va. 

McClintock, Prof. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 

McClumpha, Prof, ©, F,, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Mcllwaine, Prof. H. R., Hampden Sydney College, Prince Edward Co., 
Virginia, 

McKenzie, Dr, Kenneth, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

McKibben, Prof, G, F., Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 

McKnight, Dr, George H., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

McLouth, Prof. L. A., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Menger, Dr, L. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

Mensel, Prof. E. H., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Merrill, Prof. Katherine, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Meyer, Dr. Edward, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. [844 
Logan Avenue J. 

Meyer, Prof. George H., Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Milford, Prof. Arthur B., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Miller, Mr. Chas. R., Duncannon, Pa. [University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ] 

Miller, Prof. Daniel T., Brigham Young College, Logan, Utah. 

Milne, Mr. C. J., Rittenhouse Club, 1811 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mims, Prof. Edwin, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Montague, Prof. W. L., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Moore, Mr. A. A., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Moore, Prof. R. W., Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Morton, Prof. A. H., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Mott, Mr. L. F., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [17 
Lexington Avenue. } 

Muzzarelli, Prof. A., 56 Liberty Street, Savannah, Ga. 


Nash, Prof. B. H., 252 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Nelson, Miss Clara A., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Newcomer, Prof. A. G., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Nichols, Prof. Alfred B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Noble, Prof. Charles, lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Nollen, Prof. John S., lowa College, Grinnell, Lowa. 


Osthaus, Prof. Carl, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ott, Prof. J. H., Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Owen, Prof. Edward T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wise. 


Pace, Miss Ida, Arkansas University, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Page, Prof. F. M., Haverford, Pa, 

Page, Dr, Curtis Hidden, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Prof, A. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

Pancoast, Prof, Henry 8S., Germantown, Pa, 

Paul, Mra, D'Arcy, Homestead, Baltimore, Md, 

Pearce, Dr, J, W., 723 Camp St., New Orleans, La, 

Pearson, Prof, C, W,, Beloit College, Beloit, Wise, 

Pendleton, Miss A, C., Bethany College, Bethany, W, Va, 

Penn, Mr, H, C,, Columbia, Missouri, 

Penniman, Dr, Josiah H,, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Perkinson, Prof, W. H., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Perrin, Prof, M, L., Boston University, Boston, Mass, 

Perring, Mr. Roy H., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 

Perry, Prof, Bliss, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Pessels, Dr. Constance, Austin, Texas, [1910 Whitis Ave.] 

Peters, Prof. Robert J., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Pinkham, Prof. G. R., Swanton, Vermont. 

Piutti, Miss Elise, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Poll, Dr. Max, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pollard, Prof. J., Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 

Porter, Prof. 8., Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

de Poyen-Bellisle, Dr. René, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Price, Prof. Thomas R., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [263 W. 
45th St.] 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Prince, Prof. J. D., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Putzker, Prof. Albin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Rambeau, Prof. A., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ramsay, Prof. M. M., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Reeves, Prof. Chas. F., University of Washington, Seattle. [Columbia, 
Washington. 

Reeves, Dr. W. P., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Rennert, Prof. H. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rhoades, Prof. L. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Rice, Prof. H. M., English and Classical School, 63 Snow St., Providence, 
R. I. 

Rice, Prof. J. C., Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ringer, Prof. S., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Robertson, Miss Luanna, Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, II. 

Ross, Prof. Charles H., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 

de Rougemont, Prof. A., 160 W. 120th St. New York, N. Y. 

Rowland, Miss Amy F., 43 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Roy, Prof. James, Niagara Falls, Station A, N. Y. 


Sampson, Prof. M. W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 
Saunders, Mrs, M.J.T., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Satinderson, Prof. G. W., Madison, Wise. [263 Longden St.] 
Searborough, Mrs. 8. B., Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
Schelling, Prof. F. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mehilling, Prof. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 


Sehmidt, De, F. G. G., Cornell College, Mt, Vernon, Lowa. 
H., University of Chicago, Chieago, 
Schmit, Me. H. J., Columbia University, New York, 
Mehofield, De. W. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
Nehoenfeld, Prof, H., Columbian University, Washington, D, ©, 
Nehrakamp, Miss Josepha, 07 W, 48th St, New York, N, ¥. 

Reott, Dr, G,, 708 Filbert Philadelphia, Pa, 

Seott, Prof, F, N,, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Meott, Dr, Mary Augusta, 1507 Park Ave,, Baltimore, Md, 

Rechrist, Prof, I’, K., Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
Megall, Mr, Jacob, Cornell University, Ithaea, N, ¥, 

Semple, Prof, L, B., Lehigh University, South Hethlehem, Pa, 
every, Prof, E, E,, Southwestern Virginia Institute, Bristol, Va,-Tenn, 
Seward, Prof, O. P., 632 Lillie St., Elgin, HI. 

Seybold, Prof, 0, F,., University of Cincinnati, Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Sharp, Prof, R,, Tulane University, New Orleans, La, 

Shetloe, Prof, Joseph 8,, Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md, 

Sheldon, Prof, E, 8., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Shepard, Dr. W, P., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Prof. L. A., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Shipley, Mr. George, Upperville, Va. 
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Shumway, Prof. D. B., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simonds. Prof. W. E., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Simonton, Prof. J.8., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Smith, Prof. C. Alphonso, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Smith, Mr. Herbert A., 77 W. Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Mr. Justin H. (Ginn & Co.), 7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Prof. Kirby F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Snow, Prof. Wm. B., English High School, Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 

Spanhoofd, Prof. E., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Spencer, Prof. Frederic, University of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. [Menai- 
Bridge. ] 

Speranza, Prof. C. L., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Spieker, Prof. E. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Spiers, Prof. J. H. B., Wayne, Pa. 

Spofford, Hon. A. R., Congressional Library, Washington, D. ©. 

van Steenderen, Prof. F. ©. L., University of lowa, lowa City, Lowa. 

Stoddard, I’. H., New York University, N. Y. (27 W. 11th St.] 

Stratton, Dr. A. W., University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Straub, Prof. John, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Super, Prof. O. B., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Sweet, Marguerite, Stephentown, N. Y. [Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

Swiggett, Prof. Glen L., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Sykes, Prof. Fred, H., Western University, London, Ont, Canada. 


Taliaferro, Mes, Montgomery College, Cliristianshurg, Va. 

Taylor, Me. Robert L., 67 Mansfield St, New Haven, Conn, 

Thomas, Prof. Calvin, Columbia University, New York, N.Y, 

Thomas, Miss May, 810 University Avenue, Madison, Wise, 

Thomas, President M, Carey, Mawr College, Mawe, Pa, 

Thurber, Mr, Edward, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 

Thurber, Prof. §., 14 Westminster Avenue, Hoxhury, Mass, 

Todd, Prof. H, A., Columbia University, New York, N. ¥. (720 West 
End Avenue]. 

Tolman, Prof, A, H., University of Chieago, Chieago, II. 

Toy, Prof. W. D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. G, 

Triggs, Dr. Oscar L,, University of Chieago, Chieago, Il. 

Tufts, Prof, J, A., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N, H, 

Tupper, Jr., Prof. Fred,, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, Dr, Jas, W,, 111 8, Fifteenth St, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Turk, Prof. Milton H., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y, 

Tweedie, Prof. W, M., Mt, Allison College, Sackville, N. B, 


Vance, Prof. H, A., University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn, 
Vogel, Prof. Frank, Mass, Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [120 
Pembroke St.] 
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Vos, Dr. Bert John, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Voss, Dr. Ernst, 33 S. Ingalls, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Wager, Prof. C. H. A., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Wahl, Prof. G. M., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Walter, Prof. E. L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Warren, Prof. F. M., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weaver, Prof. G. E. H., 203 DeKalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weeks, Mr. L. F., 5700 Jackson Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Weeks, Prof. Raymond, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Wells, Prof. B. W., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Wenckebach, Miss Carla, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Werner, Prof. A., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Wernicke, Prof. P., State College, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesselhoeft, Mr. Edward, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wiener, Prof. Leo, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

White, Prof. H. S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Whiteford, Dr. Robert N., High School, Peoria, Ill. 

Whitelock, Mr. George, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 

Wickham, Miss Margaret M., Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Leland 
Stanford, Cal. 

Wightman, Prof. J. R., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wilkens, Dr. Fr. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Willis, Prof. R. H., Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Willner, Rev. W., Meridian, Miss. 

Wilson, Prof. Charles Bundy, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Winchester, Prof. C. T., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Dr. Max, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wolf, Miss Louise, St. Catherine’s Hall, Davenport, Iowa. 

Wood, Mr. Francis A., 452 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 

Wood, Prof. Henry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Woodward, Dr. B. D., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Prof. C. B., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wylie, Miss Laura J., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Zimmermann, Dr. G. A., 683 Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. [Stechert & Co.] f 
Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. te 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. a} 
Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. ) 
a Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. i 
4 Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. i 

i Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. i 
2 Baton Rouge, La.: Library of the Louisiana State University. F 
Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 
: Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. f 
BS Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. [Chas. W. Sever.] iy 
5 Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 

Chicago, Il.: The Newberry Library. i 
Chicago, Ill.: Library of the English Department of the Univ. of Chicago. i? 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 3 
Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 4 


Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. Ke 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. i 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. i 
Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. a 
Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. uf 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Library. 4 
Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury, College Library. 4 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. a4 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. iq 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. a 
New York, N. Y.: The Astor Library. q 
New York, N. Y.: Columbia College Library. ff 
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Paris, France: Bibliotheque de l’Université en Sorbonne. [H. Welter.] 

Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. [Prof. James 0. 
Murray. ] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] . 

Waterville, Maine: Colby University Library. 


Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 
[40] 
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EvGen K6 University of Breslau. 
Pact Meyer, Collége de France. 

W. Meryer-LipKe, University of Vienna. 
James A. H. Murray, Oxford, England. 
ArtuurR Napter, University of Oxford. 
Fritz NeuMANN, University of Heidelberg. 
NoreeEN, University of Upsala. 
Gaston Paris, Collége de France. 

H. Pavt, University of Munich. 

F. York Powe tt, University of Oxford. 
Pio Rana, Florence, Italy. 

J. Scniprer, University of Vienna. 

H. Scuvucnart, University of Graz. 
Ericn Scumipt, University of Berlin. 
Epvarp Sievers, University of Leipsic. 
W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge. 
JOHANN Storm, University of Christiania. 
H. Sucurer, University of Halle. 

Henry Sweet, Oxford, England. 

Tosier, University of Berlin. 
Karu WEINHOLD, University of Berlin. 
Rican. Paut WiLKer, University of Leipsic. 
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ROLL OF .MEMBERS DECEASED. 


T. Waittxnc Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. G. Daves, Baltimore, Md. 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D, C, 

L. Hanen, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont, 

Hitpennann, Leipsic, Germany. 

J. Karas, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

F, Williams College, Williamstown, Masa, 

J. Lévy, Lexington, Masa, 

Juies Lomeav, New York, N. Y. 

James Russet Cambridge, Mass, 

Tuomas MoCane, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Joun G, R, McEvnoy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Epwarp T, McLaveutiy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 
©. K, Nerson, Brookville, Md, 

W. M. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa, 

©, P. Oris, Masa, Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass, 

O, Szrpensticker, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Max Sonraver, New York, N, Y, 

F, R, Srencex, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Austin, Texas. 

Miss Hétene WencKeEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 
Casmmirn Zpanowicz, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 


Juuius Zuritza, Berlin, Germany. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


I, 
The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America, 
Il. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a 
member by the payment of the same amount each year, 


111, 
The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 


the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures, 


IV, 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 


by the Association, 
V. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


Vi. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baitimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886: 


1, The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted, to designate 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in 
brief, or by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to pre- 
scribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time to be 
allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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APPENDIX II. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
HELD aT CHICAGO, ILL., 
DECEMBER 380, 31, 1895, 

AND JANUARY 1, 1896. 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA. 


The first annual meeting of the CEnrRAL MopEerN LAn- 
GUAGE CONFERENCE (afterwards named The Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America) was held at 
the University of Chicago, December 30, 31,1895, and January 
1, 1896. 

FIRST SESSION. 


The first session was convened Monday, December 30, at 
7.30 p.m. Professor F, A. Blackburn called the meeting to 
order and introduced Dean H. P. Judson, who, in the absence 
of the President of the University of Chicago, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the University. 


The President of the Conference, Professor W. H. Carruth, 
of the University of Kansas, then delivered an address. He 
surveyed the main aspects of the development of instruction 
in Modern Languages in the Central States, basing his state- 
ments on carefully collected statistics. He then outlined the 
work which the Conference had to perform. 


After the meeting the University of Chicago received the 
delegates in Cobb Hall. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session was called to order December 31, at 
8.45 a. m., by President W. H. Carruth. 
lvii 
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Professor H. Schmidt-Wartenberg submitted a report as 
Secretary of the Conference. 


After introductory remarks he continued as follows: I cannot attempt to 
outline the history of Modern Language study and teaching in the United 
States. It will suffice to mention the main event in that history: the 
founding of the Modern Language Association of America. During the 
past twelve years this Association has done more than any other agency to 
elevate our profession, and to bring the study of Modern Languages into 
full academic recognition, by basing it on sound pedagogical principles and 
by stimulating scientific research, From the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America have sprung the American Dialect Society and the smaller 
associations in the diflerent States; from it has emanated the spirit that 
has shown its activity wherever the question of Modern Language study has 
been seriously discussed. 

The evident fact that the immense territory of the United States makes a 
direct influence through active participation of all members in the meeting» 
of the Modern Language Association of America a physical impossibility, 
excludes a priori the intimation of sectional feeling in those States that 
are geographically too far removed from the Eastern centers of learning. 
Representatives of those States are now here assembled to establish perma- 
nently a Modern Language Association that is to carry out the ideas cf 
the older Association within a new territory. 

For some time past the feasibility of taking such a step had been dis- 
cussed in the Central States; but these occasional expressions remained 
more or less private until the publication of the following circular letter: 


Dear Sir :— 

We have discovered by occasional correspondence that several Modern 
Language instructors in the West feel themselves practically shut out of 
the Modern Language Association of America, by the barriers of distance 
and expense. What would you think of the advisability of forming a Mis- 
sissippi Valley, or Western Modern Language Association (not at all as 
antagonistic to the M. L. A.), with the instructors in the State Universities 
as nucleus, to meet in Chicago, Bloomington, Indiana, St. Louis, or perhaps 
at the seats of the institutions represented? If the replies to this are 
generally favorable, a provisional committee will be asked to meet in June 
and prepare a call for a first meeting. If you approve of the plan please 
suggest five names for such a committee. 


Very respectfully, 
CHARLES Bunpy WIZson, 
State University of Iowa. 
LAURENCE Fosster, 
State University, Nebraska. 
W. H. 
University of Kansas. 
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The favorable responses to this letter warranted an early meeting of the 
preliminary committee. The persons suggested for this committee, in 
the order of the number of votes received, was as follows: Professors C. B. 
Wilson, W. H. Carruth, L. Fossler, Calvin Thomas, F. A. Blackburn, G. 
E. Karsten, Starr W. Cutting, G. Hempl, W. M. Baskervill, H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg, A. Fortier, A. R. Hohlfeld, A. H. Tolman, W. E. Simonds, 
G. O. Curme, C. F. McClumpha. 


The following committee on organization was selected : 
Professors G. Hempl, C. B. Wilson, W. M. Baskervill, L. 
Fossler, G. E. Karsten, W. H. Carruth, H. Schmidt-War- 
tenberg. 


On Friday, June 21, the delegates convened at the Hotel 
Barry, Chicago, IIl., at 10,45 There were present Pro- 
fessors C, B, Wilson, W. H. Carruth, Karsten, L. 
Fossler, F, A. Blackburn, J. 'T. Hatfield, C. W. Pearson, H. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg. Professor W. H. Carruth was chosen 
chairman, and Professor H, Schmidt-Wartenberg was chosen 
secretary of the meeting. A vote of thanks was extended to 
the originators of the plan, Professor C, B. Wilson gave 
an account of his correspondence with prospective members, 
Letters were read from Professors J. G. Moore (Univ. of 
Minn.), L. Wiener (Univ. of Mo.), D. K. Dodge (Univ. 
of IIl.), St. W. Cutting (Univ. of Chicago), W. H. Rosen- 
stengel and F, Wilkins (Univ. of Wis.), Calvin Thomas 
(Univ. of Mich.), H. Edgren (Univ. of Nebr.), M. W. Samp- 
son (Univ. of Ind.), A. Hohlfeld (Vanderbilt Univ.). 

After some discussion the name of the association was 
agreed upon as the Central Modern Language Conference. 
In this connection the question arose as to the relation to the 
Modern Language Association of America. All members 
present expressed themselves in favor of an independent 
association, working in harmony with the Modern Language 
Association. It was agreed that the first regular meeting be 
held in Chicago during the Christmas holidays, on two days 
not conflicting with the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association. The selection of date was left to a committee 
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consisting of the president and the secretary pro tem. The 
following committees were appointed : Committee on Consti- 
tution, Professors Ch. B. Wilson, G. E. Karsten, L. Fossler; 
this committee was to report in the afternoon. Committee 
on Arrangement: Three members to be appointed by the 
Secretary as chairman, The membership fee was fixed at $2 a 
year. The officers of the Conference were to consist of the 
president, two vice-presidents, the secretary, the treasurer, and 
four additional members. 

The following were appointed a Committee of five on 
Programme: Professors G. E. Karsten, G. Hempl, St. W. 
Cutting, W. M. Baskervill, H. Edgren. The meeting ad- 
journed at 12.30 p. m. 


The afternoon meeting which convened at 2 p. m., in Cobb 
Hall, University of Chicago, was attended, in addition to 
those present during the forenoon, by Professor Ch. Davidson 
(Adelbert College), Professor J, D, Bruner, Dr. O, Dahl and 
Dr, de Poyen (Univ. of Chicago). 

The transactions conducted by the delegates were ratified. 
Professor G, E, Karsten suggested the desirability of joining 
forces with the English Conference, Professor A. Blackburn 
explained the aim of this newly founded society; no definite 
plan was adopted. The report of the Committee on Consti- 
tution was read and voted on ; with certain minor changes the 
constitution drawn up by the Committee was voted on to be 
recommended to the first regular meeting of the Conference. 
The provisional officers and committees were requested to serve 
till the first annual meeting. President Harper met the mem- 
bers convened and made a short address, After an exchange 
of opinion concerning the publication of papers and of the 
proceedings of the new association, the meeting adjourned at 
3.40 p. m. (The above is an abstract of the minutes.) 


The establishment of a new society caused little surprise 
among Eastern scholars; in fact numerous communications 
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from there proved that the undertaking was pretty generally 
considered as an anticipated natural development, and as evi- 
dence of an increased interest in the cause represented by the 
Modern Language Association. To secure a clear under- 
standing concerning our future relations with the latter 
association, the secretary had a personal interview with 
Professors J. W. Bright, A. M. Elliott, and M. D. Learned, 
and the information thus gained will, it is hoped, be of some 
value in settling our future policy, and establishing a com- 
mon basis of action. 

The list of membership of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion records about 400 names, in round numbers ; this yields 
an annual income of $1,200, barely sufficient to pay for the 
expenses of the Publications. Contributors have, therefore, 
been called upon to pay part of the cost for the printing of 
their articles, an arrangement that the Central Modern Lan- 
guage Conference would be obliged to adopt likewise ; it 
might even be prudent to come to an agreement as to the 
share expected to be paid by our contributors. This one fact 
is in itself sufticient to demonstrate the impracticability of a 
splitting of forces without codperation in the matter of publi- 
cations, while other considerations would render a complete 
secession most deplorable. The secretary has, therefore, upon 
consultation with the secretary of the M. L, A., ventured to 
address the following letter to the members of the Modern 
Language Association, 

[This letter is printed supra, p. v.] 


Professor A. H,. Tolman (University of Chicago) was 
appointed to represent the Conference at the meeting of the 
Association, held at New Haven, Conn., December 26, 27, 28. 

In response to the above letter addressed by the Secretary 
of the Conference to the Secretary of the Association, the 
Association appointed a committee in accordance with the 
suggestion made in the letter (vid. supra, p. vi). The report 
of this Committee was presented to the Association December 
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27, p. m., and conveyed by Professor A. H. Tolman to the 
Conference where it was received and read. 
This communication is printed supra, p. xx. 


Prof. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, as Treasurer of the Conference, submitted 
the following statement : 


REcEIPTS. 
Twenty-one membership fees........... 
EXPENDITURES. 
Printing of circular letters.............................8 8.85 
Balance on hand December 30th............ 12.10 


The report was received. 


The President then appointed the following committees : 

1. Nomination of officers: Professors A. Gerber, G. A. 
Hench, J. Nollen, Dr. K. Pietsch, Mr. P. Grummann. 

2. Place of meeting: Professors C. A. Smith, E. Baillot, 
Ch. Pearson, O. Heller, Dr. F. I. Carpenter. 

3. Time of meeting: Professors E. Owen, C. Osthaus, St. 
W. Cutting, J. Th. Fruit, Dr. R. de Poyen. 

4. Auditing Committee: Professors F, A. Blackburn and 
J. A. Wickersham. 


The motion of Professor Blackburn to adopt the second plan 
proposed by the Secretary, and favored by the Committee of 
the Modern Language Association, was seconded. The four sec- 
tions contained in the reply of the Committee of the M. L. A. 
were then read separately, and voted upon. Section three 
called forth a discussion by Professors Cutting, Karsten, Pear- 
son, Nollen, Eggert, and the Secretary. The plan was adopted 
in whole. A motion was passed that the report of the Secre- 
tary be printed. Motion by Dr. von Klenze that the 
Committee on Organization be instructed to express to the 
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Committee of the Association the desire to meet in the West 
every third year. Seconded and carried. 


A letter from Professor C. E. Fay, of Tufts College, asking 
for an expression of opinion on the part of the Society with 
regard to entrance examinations in Modern Languages, was 
read ; a committee consisting of Professors Cutting, Tolman, 
Wilkins, Edgren, and Dr. Zimmermann, was appointed to 
take action. 

The Convention then proceeded to the reading of papers. 


1. “Some Features of Modern French Criticism.” By 
Pr ‘fessor Edouard Baillot, of the University of Indiana. 
On account of Professor Baillot’s illness the reading of this 


paper was postponed. 


2. “La Celestina. The Question of Authorship and Posi- 
tion in Spanish Literature.” By Dr. C. A. Eggert, of Chicago, 
Ill. 

The paper was discussed by Drs. von Klenze, Carpenter, 
E. Leser, and the author. 


3. “Malay Words in English.” By Professor R. Clyde 
Food, of Albion College, Mich. 


The Saxon has always been more or less of a Bohemian. Adventure and 
commerce took him early to America, Africa, India, and the Far East, 
and as a result new commodities with strange names appeared in the home 
land, and new words and expressions of foreign life abounded. If from the 
Orient, these words were readily accepted ; for, since the Middle Ages, the 
distant East had exerted a potent charm over the imagination of western 
Europe. 

In 1497 Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape cf Good Hope, visited India, 
and established the dominion of Portugal over the Indian seas, from southern 
Africa to Siam. By 1513 this dominion had reached the East Indies and 
had come into open conflict with the feudal Malayan princes of Malacca. 
After the defeat of the Spanish Armada England hastened to compete for 
the trade of the Orient. In 1589 a body of English merchants petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth for permission to send ships to the Indies; in 1600 the 
East India Company was chartered, and by 1614 factories were scattered 
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along the Indian const, the Malay Peninsula, and even over the islands 
beyond, From this time on Malay words are constantly appearing in Eng- 
lish; they come mostly through the reports of such adventurers as Captains 
Harker, Lancaster and Wood; partly also by way of the Dutch who had 
begun trading in the Malayan islands, 

Within the last fifty years there has been an increase of interest in Eng- 
land concerning these eastern colonies, and consequently the Malay language 
has received more attention than formerly, 

The chief obstacles in Malay for the dictionary makers have lain in the 
structural peculiarities of the language. Accurate transliteration is diffi- 
cult. For several centuries the Arab character has been employed with 
some modifications, Vowel points are not used, and in various parts of the 
Archipelago various vowel sounds are employed with the same consonant 
combinations, causing many dialectical peculiarities, For example, the word 
spelled b'n-('l has these different pronunciations; bantal, bentil, bintool, boon- 
tal, boontool—the wecond and the third forms exactly the same in meaning, 

The following list represents most of the words which, in one way and 
another, have found their way into our language, All discussion as to deri- 
vation and native use is necessarily omitted, 

Amuck; from a’m’k, pronounced dimo, 

Bamboo; b’m-bu, bdmboo, 

Bankshall; b’ng-s'l, bdngaéil, 

Bantam ; a proper name, 

Caddy; ka-ti, héifty. 

Cassowary ; ch’-su-ar’, kdsudiri, 

Catechu ; ka-chu, kdchoo, 

Cockatoo; k’k’tua, cockatoéah. 

Compound; k’m-pong, kémpong. 

Dammar; da-m’r, damdr. 

Durian ; dur-y’n, doofian, 

Gambier; g’m-b’r, gémbeer. 

Godown; g’d’ng, gadong. 

Gong; gong (in Java agong). 

Gutta-percha; g’t'h-p’r-cha, getta-purcha, 

Java; ja’-w’, jawd. 

Junk ; j’ng, jonk. 

Kris; kr’s, kris. 

Malacca; m’-la-k’, mdliika, 

Malay; m’-lai-y’, ma-li-yoo. 

Mangrove; m’ng-gi-m’ng-gi, méngi-mangi. 

Mangosteen ; m’ng-g’-st’n, méngostén. 

Orang-outang ; au-r’ng hu-t’n, ording-hootin. 

Paddy; pa-di, padi. 
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Papua; p'-pua, plpod-ah, 
Proa; prah-u, pré-oo, 
Rattan; ro-t’n, roliin, 
Sago; sng’, algo, 
Sapan; seeping. 
Sarong; sa-r’ng, adrong. 
Doubtful etymologies ; 
Camphor, cinnamon, and veranda, 


Remarks on this paper were made by Messrs, Eggert, P, O, 
Kern, H, Schmidt-Wartenberg, E, Lewis, and the author, 


4, “Lenau’s Nature Sense.” By Dr. C, von Klenze, of 
the University of Chicago, 


As L intend publishing an extended article on this subject, a few remarks 
will here suffice, Lenau was born in 1802 and died in 1850, and hence 
lived at a time when “ Weltschmerz” and “ Zerrissenheit” characterized 
almost all literature, not only in Germany, but elsewhere, With these was 
generally coupled intense subjectivity, In his case this subjectivity is even 
more morbid than in many of his contemporaries, as his whole life was 
darkened by a nervous disease which, from 1844 on, developed into insanity, 
With his morbidity he combined altogether exceptionally fine artistic feel- 
ing. Hence, his view of nature is generally one-sided, morbid, but always 
artistic. Like Werther, when he becomes hopeless (cf. Werther’s letter of 
Aug. 18th, a most helpful passage for an understanding of the modern nature 
sense), Lenau is in the great majority of cases struck with the decay in nature. 
So the primaeval fcrest suggests the mortality of things and decay (in “ Der 
Urwald’’), and autumn is not the season of “mellow fruitfulness” as in 
Keats’ Ode to Autumn, but of death and decay in nature. He speaks of 
“Todesleiden” of nature in autumn (Das Kreuz), or he says “’s geht 
wieder an’s begraben,” “die Wiilder sind gestorben” (Herbstlied), the 
wind in autumn is “Sterbseufzer der Natur” ( Herbstklage)—and many 
other passages. But sometimes all creation seems a form of death or of 
grief, “iiberall griisst dich Verderben In der Geschipfe langen, dunkeln 
Gassen” (Einsamkeit), or he speaks of “Der grosse und geheime Schmerz 
der die Natur durchzittert” (Der traurige Monch), and so forth in many 
other passages. Hence, dew is often interpreted as a tear of heaven, and 
once a ravine even as a wound of nature (An die Alpen). Nature almost 
always seems cruel to him, “Das Menschenberg hat keine Stimme Im 
finstern Rote der Natur” (Aus/), and all through the poem, Die Zweifler, 
runs the conviction that nature is a monster. Yet the beauties of nature 
are a keen joy to him, and he often takes refuge in nature. He longs for 
the ocean (Der Maskenball and elsewhere), speaks of the woods as a proper 
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place where a sore heart should take refuge (Gujlucht and other passages), 
and praises especially the mountains as great consolers (An die Alpen and 
other poems, so especially Beethovens Biiste). His Faust goes to the moun- 
tains, as does Byron’s Manfred, to escape his doubts. Although Lenau 
vastly prefers the sad side of nature and describes sad spots with particular 
skill (so e. g., Asyl), he is not altogether blind to her bright side. Spring 
with its blossoms always delights him (see particularly Friihling). Lenau 
betrays his artistic tact especially by his use of nature as a background. This 
is true in dozens of poems and especially in his Fuust, where the ocean 
and the primaeval forest are constantly associated with a titanic individu- 
ality, furthermore in Don Juan, where the woods, steeped in sensuous beauty, 
are associated with the famous sensualist. Lenau is fond of light effects, 
particularly of effects of moonlight (cf. especially Schiljflieder), yet he is by 
no means as fine an observer in that or in any other direction as the modern 
landscape-painters. In spite of his genuine love of nature, his knowledge 
of her is not very extensive and his eye is not trained for small details, as 
was, for instance, Goethe’s (cf. Werther, Das Veilchen, Das Bliimlein Wun- 
derschin, etc., etc.),—the Alps, the ocean, and the forests are the main objects 
of his admiration. Yet his keenness of observation grew and, shortly before 
he became insane, began to reach an extraordinary degree of perfection (cf. 
his letter of Sept. 20, 1843). His correspondence, especially the letters 
given in Schurz’s life of Lenau, and in Frankl’s Lenau und Sophie Léwenthal, 
Stuttgart, 1891, is valuable for a study of the evolution of his nature-sense 
and the part nature played in his life. 

For literature on Lenau, besides Frankl’s book just mentioned, I refer to 
Max Koch’s edition of Lenau in Kiirschner’s National Literatur, vol. 1, p. 
xvii and p. xlix. 


The paper was discussed by Professor Heller, Dr. Eggert, 
and the author. . 


President Carruth appointed the following gentlemen a 
Committee on Organization: Professors G. E. Karsten, H. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg, G. L. Swiggett, Ch. B. Wilson, and 
W. M. Baskervill. 


The following telegram was received and read to the Asso- 
ciation : “ Northwestern University invites you to hold next 
meeting at Evanston.—Henry Wade Rogers.” 


5. “Modern High German ¢ for Germanic p.” By Pro- 
fessor George Hempl, of the University of Michigan. The 
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paper had been missent and could therefore not be presented. 
It will appear in Modern Language Notes. 


The meeting adjourned at 12.10 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The meeting convened Tuesday afternoon at 2.10 p. m.; 
President Carruth in the chair. A telegram sent by the 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association was read: 
“ Next meeting of the Association at Cleveland ; President: 
Calvin Thomas.” 


The reading of papers was then continued. 


6. “The Employment of the Foreign Language in the 
Class Room.” By Professor Carl Osthaus, of the University 
of Indiana. 

Remarks were made on this paper by Professors S. W. 
Cutting, Henry Cohn, von Klenze, Eggert, Karsten, Baillot, 
and the author. 


7. “Shakespeare’s Present Indicative s-Ending with Plural 
Subjects.” By Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the University 
of Louisiana. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Blackburn, Eggert, 
E. Lewis, Bruner, Henry Cohn, Tolman, and the author. 


8. “Thought and Sentence in Disagreement; Selections 
from Leetures on Correspondence of Thought and Sentence.” 
By Professor Edward F. Owen, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Remarks were made by Professors Karsten, C. A. Smith, 
Hench and Leser. 


9. “On the Old High German Hildebrandslied.”' By F. 
H. Wilkins, of the University of Wisconsin. 


'This paper will be published in full in the Bulletins of the University of 
Wisconsin, Philology and Literature Series, vol. 1, No. 1. : 
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A few introductory words emphasized the importance of the Hildebrands- 
lied, this unique remnant of Germanic epic poetry, and explained why the 
author like others who have gone before offers a minute investigation of 
certain questions connected with the poem. 

Manuscript: Following Wilhelm Grimm, scholars have generally assumed 
that the Hildebrandslied was written by two hands. A minute examination, 
however, reveals the fact there were five scribes: The first (a) wrote as far 
as ‘guShamun’ included (Braunes, Ahd. Lesebuch, v. 5), the second (8) to 
uuortum incl. (v. 9), the third (y) to quad incl. (that is to bottom of first 
page of the manuscript), the fourth (3) to man (v. 41) or thereabouts, the 
fifth (€) to the end of second page. The difference of hands becomes apparent 

j by a close examination of certain letters as g, runic w or even the simple m 

1 orn; differences are also observed in the spacing of words and the punctua- 
tion. This division into five hands had been definitely determined, when it 
was found that the crossed d at the beginning of the poem are confined to 

scribe a, thus showing a difference of orthography where the division of 
| hands is most likely to be overlooked. Designating our manuscript by A, 
the one from which it was copied by B, it becomes apparent from two reasons 
that B is not yet the original. The mistake -braht for brant, due to the false 
solving of a ligature, occurs with all five scribes; it was evidently the mistake 
of one scribe (B) who, when the mistake was once made, constantly repeated 
it. The mistake could only have occurred to B while copying from another 
manuscript which was probably the original (w). In the second place the 
High German elements of the Hildebrandslied are so much of one cast that 
they were probably introduced by one scribe, probably B. It was assumed 
that B copied directly from the original, inasmuch as otherwise the traits of 
the original would have been destroyed to a greater extent than is actually 
the case. 

Orthograph,: The orthography of our manuscript was considered to 
prove a systematic, though perhaps not very perfect, attempt of the original 
to designate Old Saxon sounds from point of view of one who was familiar 
with High German orthography, it being assumed that Kégel (Paul’s 
¥* Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, vol. u, 174) has proved that the poem 
e is an Old Saxon poem. 

a : We find nowhere the d of the Saxon (ex. déd, dead) excepting one or 
wm iss two forms, which can be easily explained. It is almost impossible that d 
; should have been expunged entirely if it was used. The original must have 
! used the High German t for (ex ‘t6t’) to designate the Saxon d. H.G.t 

ra and O.S. d were probably quite similar: the one unvoiced, the other voiced 

+ lenis. (The t of the English or North German should not be compared 

\ under any circumstances.) Saxon t (ex ‘Ifttun’ let) was rendered in the 
Inlaut by tt, probably to designate the more strongly articulated t of the 
Saxon in distinction from the H.G.t. Saxon th was probably designated by 
d, which is by no means a strange orthograghy. (Germanic k was probably 
designated in part by ch (Anlaut, Inlaut?) and k (Auslaut). g by g, p by p, 
b by b or v (Inlaut), w not by the Anglo-Saxon runic symbol but by uu, u, 
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Germanic ai and é (= High German 6, ea, ia) by and e, Germanic au 
by ao. 

Dialect: The High German elements were principally introduced by 
scribe B: no systematic attempt was made to change the Saxon character 
of the monument, in many cases the changes made by scribe B were proba- 
bly unconscious and seemed to him purely orthographic, while in reality 
he destroyed the designation of Saxon sounds. But it must be aknowledged 
that High German forms have been substituted to a certain extent for Saxon 
forms, especially particles. The dialect of B is Middle German, as can 
be shown by a comparison with certain portions of the Old High German 
Tatian. To determine the exact condition of the original, is of course im- 
possible, and a thorough examination of this point would lead beyond the 
limits set to this paper; but considering the fact that the orthography of 
the original shows such strong High German influence, the possibility 
exists, that the forms of the original already showed High German influ- 
ence in vocabulary and inflection. 


10. “ Notes on Syllabication—its importance in teaching 
French Pronunciation.”' By Professor Atkinson Jenkins, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Brugmann says: “An expiration, simply allowed to die away, contains 
but one point of expiration. If, on the other hand, fluctuations in the ex- 
piratory impulse take place, still other points become perceptible alongside 
the principal point; these, owing to their smaller force, are felt as subordi- 
nate to the principal point.” * 

This lucid description coincides with Sievers’ distinction between expira- 
tory syllables (Expirationssilben) atid sound syllables (Scha/lsilben), and gives 
the key to the main difference between French and English syllabication. 

English ‘culpability’ has two expiratory syllables: to the first (cul.p) is 
joined the sound-syllable p.a; to the second (bi./) are joined two sound- 


'For a careful analysis of the main features of syllable formation, see 
Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik (3d ed.), 4 29. Criticisms on the same by 
Vietor, Elemente der Phonetik, 3 143 ff; a summary of the same in Jespersen, 
The Articulations of Speech Sounds, 3 49. For some useful practical rules 
(English, French, German), see Soames, An Introduction to Phonetics, pp. 
72, 137,160. For syllable division in Latin, and a comparison with the 
Romance languages, see See!mann, Die Aussprache des Latein, p. 137 ff. 
For a very brief treatment of English syllable division, see Sweet, A Primer 
of Phonetics, p. 60 ff. For a few hints in regard to French, see Passy, Les 
Sons du Frangais (2d ed.), 24 103-110; also Beyer, Franzdsische Phonetik, 
4270-71. For some additional hints, not given elsewhere, see Koschwitz, 
Grammatik der Neufranzisischen Schriftsprache, 1, 3 33. 

*Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanie Languages, 1, ¢ 667, 4. 
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syllables Lit and ty. The syllable divisions lie not before or after p, /, ¢ 
respectively, but in these consonants; 6 begins a new expiratory syllable. 

In general, for colloquial French,' we have a separate expiratory effort for 
each syllable. A useful device in teaching English students to make a series 
of even expiratory efforts is to require them to repeat the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc, or the letters a, b, ¢, d, ete., before uttering the French word: eul-pa-bi- 
li-té=abed E (Capital letter = tonic syllable). 

To this rule there are at least two classes of exceptions: 1, Passy notes 
oréé and il a a aller, ete.; 2. the writer’s observations confirm his belief that 
in vous ¢les douee, the atonic syllable te(#) is a sound-syllable, and not an 
expiratory syllable: there is no separate expiratory effort in its production, 
The effort which produces the syllable /e(4) is to be classed as a fluctuation 
in the expiratory impulse which produces the syllable ¢-.* The accentua- 
tion and syllabication, therefore, of French garde (in the phrase wn garde fou) 
and English garter approach identity in so far as the diflerent organic basis 
of the two tongues will permit. 

The suppression and retention of atonic e, a thorny subject to beginners 
in French, should be approached historically, by showing that all atonic e's 
were formerly pronounced. The usual rules for syllable division once ap- 
plied as well to words with atonic e as to others. 

The empiric rules for syllable division in French are extremely useful to 
students in attempting long or otherwise difficult words, and are indispen- 
sable as a basis for a study of French versification. 

Synopsis of rules: A. Consonants. I. a. Single consonants between 
vowels; b. digraphs and trigraphs; ¢c. doubled consonants (add ma, sce, sci, 
and note en-nui); d. consonant, m+ consonant (mon-ter ; lam-beau; bron- 
cher ; vin-ssiez); e. final consonants in liaison (mo-t d-mot; tou-ch(e) d-tout; 
be-ll(e) a-voir). II. a. A consonant group of which r or / is the final mem- 
ber, unites with the following vowel (ca-dran; sou-v(e)rain); 6. case of 
su-ppri-mer ; A-phro-dite; c. ann or m may precede a group of this kind 
without changing the rule (en-trer ; /am-p(e)ron). III. a. In a consonant 
group of which r or / is the first member, the r (or /) belongs to the vowel 
which precedes it (por-ter ; lor-gner; meur-trir (cf. II. a.); pal(e)-froi); b. 
secondary groups (cal(e}-gon; tell(e)-ment; lour-d(e)rie). IV. Consonant 
groups of which s is the first member® (res-ter; plas-tron). V. Words 
with final atonic e. VI. Other groups (z, et, bs, etc.). 


1It is necessary, of course, to draw the distinction between the division of 
uttered words into syllables and the division of written words into syllables. 
The latter subject is one for printers, and also has its importance in dividing 
words at the end of the line of the written page. But it is only of the spoken 
division into syllables that the present paper treats. 

* There is, of course, liaison (s =z) in vous éles. 

The dictionaries of Sacns and Larousse divide e-spé-rer; Lesarnt and 
the Dictionnaire Général divide es-pé-rer, and this represents the impression 
of the average observer. 
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B. Vowr1s. Real diphthongs have only a sporadic existence in French. 
Two vowels in contact either form two syllables, or one of them becomes a 
consonant. Asa working rule, i, ou, u+ vowel form but one syllable with 
the vowel in all cases except when they are immediately preceded by con- 
sonant + / (or r); miette, but gri-ef, ete.; fouet, but trou-er, ete.; luire, but 
bru-ire, ete.! 


On account of the absence of the author this paper was not 
read, 


11, “ Nasalis and Liquida Sonans in Indo-European,” By 
Professor G, E, Karsten, of the University of Indiana, 


12. “A physiological Criticism of the Sonant Theory.” By 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, of the University of Chicago. 
This paper will appear in the American Journal of Philology. 


13. ‘Steinmar von Klingnau.” Professor G, L. Swiggett, 
Purdue University. 


This paper was a further contribution to the controversy, championed 
respectively by Burdach and Wilmanns, as to whether there existed in and 
native to Germany before the appearance of the Minnesinger, a popular 
poetry, or whether this lyric came along with the epic from Romance 
sources. Mention was made of the early German’s love for poetry and of 
the fact that it is this Volkspoesie, deep-rooted in the national conscious- 
ness, that has given stability and endurance to the growth of the German 
people. The Christian poetry in Germany was grafted on this popular 
poetry and soon became tinged with popular tones. On the other hand the 
popular poetry and songs of France came out of the church service. In 
Germany the popular airs had crept into the church service and trans- 
mitted to France gave that country its popular music, for up to the eleventh 
century France possessed none of its own. The chanson was set to music of 
viol and lute. The beast-fable in Germany was lyric with epic touches and 
the latter became fully developed as soon as it came in its wanderings to the 
Netherlands and North France, where it finally made its home. 


1According to Koschwitz, i, ou, and u do not usually go over into the 
corresponding consonants in verbs of one-syllable stems in i, ou, and wu; for 
example, nier (2 syllables), riez (2 syllables), muer (2 syllables). But the 
observations of other phoneticians do not support this contention. We have, 
for example, fier (verb) as one syllable in the Dictionnaire Général, and tuer 
as one syllable, according to Passy. 
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The biographical data for Steinmar von Klingnau are few. Walther von 
Klingen’s Records speak of him twice, 1254 and 1270, as citizen in his legal 
capacity of witness, and in his poems there are two historical allusions 
which point to about 1290 as his knightly period. The Heidelberger 
manuscript contains the poems of Steinmar, fourteen in number; but few 
as they are they lend themselves well to the attempt to prove the naiveté 
and simplicity of the German lyric and its freedom from foreign sugges- 
tions. There is but one poem that shows to any extent the development of 
an epic situation. Steinmar’s poetry is essentially a Nature poetry as is 
shown in the “ Natureingang” and the refrain; here one finds mirrored 
the harmony or discord of the poet’s mood and the picture from Nature. 
Most of Steinmar’s figures are to be found in the Volkslied. 


Because of lack of time the last four papers read were not 
discussed ; paper No. 14 was postponed for the next session. 
Adjourned at 6 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order on Wednesday morning at 
8.40 a. m.; President Carruth occupied the chair, Reading 


of papers. 


14. “The Dialect of the Hildebrandslied.” By Dr. Francis 
A. Wood, of Chicago, Ill. 

Remarks on this paper were made by Professors Eggert, 
Blackburn,-and the author. 


15. “At what Age should Foreign Languages be studied?” 
By Paul Grummann, of the Manual Training School, India- 
napolis. 

The discussion was participated in by Professors Blackburn, 
Eggert, Carruth, Cutting, and the author. 


16. “Romance Allegory from Chaucer to Spenser.” By 
Mrs. Viola Price Franklin, of Chicago, Ill. 


17. “Omissions, Additions, and Mistakes in the Old French 
Translation of the Sermons of Pope Gregory on Ezekiel.” 
By Dr. Eugene Leser, of the University of Indiana. 
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The paper will be published elsewhere. 
Remarks were made by Professors C. A. Smith, Bruner, 
Blackburn, and the author. 


18. “Studies in Macbeth.” By Albert H. Tolman, of the 
University of Chicago. 


The report of the Committee on Organization was then 
presented ; the whole report, consisting of the modified Con- 
stitution, was adopted. . 


Constitution of the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America: 


ARTICLE I. 


1. The name of this Society shall be The Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

2. Its object shall be the advancement of the scientific study and teach- 
ing of the modern languages and literatures in the Central States. 

3. All persons elected members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association shall be ipso fucto members of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 

ARTICLE IT. 


1. The officers shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Council of ten, composed of the above 
officers and four other members of the Division. 

3. An Executive Committee of three, composed of the Secretary and two 
other members of the Division, shall be appointed by the members of the 
Executive Council present at the annual meeting. 

4. The officers and the Executive Council shall be elected at the last 
session of each annual meeting. 


ARTICLE III. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Division at such place and 
at such time as shall have been determined upon at a preceding annual 
meeting. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Secretary and the Treasurer shall present 
their annual reports. 
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3. The Executive Committee shall make all necessary arrangements for 
the meetings of the Division. 
4. The Executive Council may call special meetings. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Any one recommended by the Executive Council may become a member 
of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association of America 
by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the pay- 
ment of the same amount each year. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. All papers shall be submitted, through the Secretary, to the Executive 
Committee at least one month in advance of the meeting at which they are 
to be presented, and the action of this Committee regarding such papers 
shall be final. 

2. All Publications of the Division shall be made under the authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at the last session of any regular annual meeting, provided 
the proposed amendments have received the approval of the Executive 
Council. 


The Committe» on Place of Meeting reported next: the 
choice between Cleveland, St. Louis and Nashville was left 
open for discussion before the Association, The motion of 
Dr. von Klenze that St. Louis be chosen, was followed by a 
discussion in which Professors C, A. Smith, Bruner, Heller, 
Hench and Nollen took part. Professor Nollen moved that 
the meeting be held at Cleveland; discussion by Professors 
Hench, Tolman, Blackburn, Schmidt-Wartenberg, Bruner, 
and C. A. Smith. The substitute motion of Professor Bruner, 
to leave the arrangement to the Committee on Organization, 
was finally carried. 


The Committee on Time of Meeting had not reached a 
definite conclusion; on motion of Professor Tolman this 
question was also referred to the Committee on Organization. 
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The Auditing Committee reported as follows : 

The undersigned, a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, beg leave to report that we have examined the list 
of receipts and expenditures submitted for our inspection, 
- together with the vouchers for the latter, and that we find the 


same correct. 
F, A. Blackburn, 


J. A. Wickersham. 


The Committee appointed to reply to Professor C. E. Fay’s 
letter was asked to report later. 


The Committee on Nomination of Officers made the follow- 
ing announcement : 

It has been agreed to distribute the offices as fairly as pos- 
sible among the Departments and the States represented at 
the convention. 

The following is the selection : 

President, W. H. Carruth (Univ. of Kansas), 

First Vice-President, C. A. Smith (Univ. of Louisiana), 

Second Vice-President, E. F. Owen (Univ. of Wisconsin). 

Third Vice-President, G. A. Hench (Univ. of Michigan). 

Secretary, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg (Univ. of Chicago). 

Treasurer, J. Th. Fruit (Bethel College, Ky.). 

Members of the Council: G. E. Karsten (Univ. of Indiana), 
W. M. Baskervill (Vanderbilt Univ.), H. Edgren (Univ. of 
Nebraska), S. Whitcomb (Iowa College). 


The report was accepted, and the candidates named were 
chosen to officially represent the Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association for the year 1896. 

By a vote of the Association the Committee on Organiza- 
tion was instructed to return thanks to President Rogers for 
his kind invitation to meet next year at Evanston. 


On motion of Professor Gerber the following resolution 
was unanimously passed by the Association : 
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The Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America, convened in Chicago for its first annual meeting, 
expresses its sincere thanks to the University of Chicago, and 
its Modern Language Departments, and to the authorities of 
the Newberry Library, of the Field Columbian Museum and 
of the Art Institute for their hospitality and the many favors 
shown to the members of this Organization, 


The reading of papers was then continued, 


19. “The Language of Carlyle as Affected by the German,” 
By Mr. Percy B, Burnett, of the University of Nebraska, 


The syntax of a familiar foreign language, as well as individual words, 
may be naturalized. It is common to hear it asserted that Carlyle strained 
English to make it resemble German. Carlyle himself thought German 
had not affected him much, although calling himself a “thoroughly Ger- 
manized soul.” He was twenty-eight before he began to know German 
well, hence he was not likely to use Germanisms unconsciously. 

He uses passim, the inverted order of sentence, paralleling the German 
while making the English noticeably odd. And what is more striking, he 
uses (1) the transposed order (e. g., “how much there already here is,” 
Reminisc., 1, 69), but only with the verb be, (2) the German position for 
both participles (¢. g., “which you have before this received,” Froude, 11, 
127, “a society-cultivated woman,” Froude, 11, 222), (3) infinitives (e. ¢., 
“and will to thee be,” Reminisc., 1, 192), and (4) particles (e. g., “used to 
come often down,” Jbid., 1, 70). 

He uses the verb be as auxiliary in past tenses; the definite article with 
proper names. 

Carlyle appears to affect older or rarer English, but does not err on the 
side of vulgarity. He is fond of the King James biblical style. 

It is not to be deduced from Carlyle’s language when he began to study 
German, While it is still true that the mother-tongue is more real than 
any acquired language can become, it is as true that many words appreciated 
in a foreign language have no equivalents for us in our own. So Carlyle 
often takes words or whole clauses bodily from other languages. He uses 
thee and thou in their German significance—this oftenest in his home letters, 

Readers of Carlyle notice promptly his comparison of adjectives, where 
he adds -er, -est to the longest words as well as to the shortest, but he does 
not use the type “ most strictest.” In this also he would not do differently 
if he wished to imitate German. But long -er comparatives occur every- 
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where in English. In the frequency of them lies their significance with 
Carlyle. 

Carlyle took keen pleasure in reviving older usages. He restored sub- 
junctives, old ways of compounding, in short set the language growing again. 
He seemed to like quaintness in diction as some do in dress, for one’s know- 
ledge of other tongues need not betray itself in one's native tongue, Many 
things that at first sight in Carlyle appear foreign to English are simply 
rare, Aside from bad English and foreign quotations everything of Car- 
lyle’s can be found in accepted English, Carlyle's thinking was vigorous 
and independent, but his vehicle of expression, his words, were aflected by 
every language he knew. His language will become a great hindrance to 
his immortality, for it is incompatible with art, and “art alone can give 
perpetuity to learning.” 


20, “The Laws of Hiatus -i in Gallie Popular Latin,” By 
Dr, René de Poyen-Bellisle, of the University of Chicago, 


21. “Homunculus.” By Professor A. Gerber, of Earlham 
College. 

Remarks on this paper were made by Professor Cutting and 
the author. 


22. “Goethe’s Philosophy.” By Professor Lawrence Foss- 
ler, of the Nebraska State University. [By title. ] 


23. “Gothic gup.” By Professor George A. Hench, of the 
University of Michigan. 


I. An examination of the three plural forms of gub preserved in Wulfila’s 
Bible, guda, J. 10, 34, 35 and gba, Gal. 4, 8, shows that they refer, contrary 
to the accepted view, not to false but to true gods, and are, therefore, not to 
be separated from the singular. The distinction of Gothic gub m. (deus) 
from galiugagub n. (idolum) is parallel to that of Ohg. got m. from abgot n. 

II. The singular forms, which always occur in abbreviation, nom. ace. gb, 
gen. gps, dat. gpa, are to be expanded into gub, gudis, guda, not gubs, guba, 
as is the universal practice. The final proof of this statement is the inter- 
change of gba and guda in the plural forms cited above, also in the com- 
pounds gbaskaunein, Philip. 2, 6, gbbiostreis, J. 9, 31, gudafaurhts, L. 2, 26, 
gudhusa, J, 18, 20, especially in gudalausai, Eph. 2, 12, which appears in 
Ambros A. writen out as given, in Ambros. B. abbreviated ghalausai, The 
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abbreviation was formed from the nom. acc. sg., where the original voiced 
spirant had become voiceless. Other case-forms in abbreviation, also the 
abbreviated stem-form in compounds, were made by adding the ending or 
the last letter of the ending to the constant symbol gb. 

The paper will be published in full elsewhere. 


The paper was discussed by Professors Schmidt-Wartenberg, 
Karsten, Blackburn, and the author. 


The meeting adjourned at 1 o’clock p. m. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 West 23rd St., New York, 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


CopPee AND DE MAUPASSANT: TALES. Edited by Prof. ARNOLD Guyor 
CaMERON, of Yale. With two portraits. xlviii+188 pp. 16mo. 75 cents, net. 
Includes : CoppER—Le Morceau du Pain, Deux Pitres, Un Vieux de la Vieille, Les Vices 
du ee. Scenario, La Robe Blanche, La Remplacant, Un Enterrement Dramatique, 
etc. De MaupassaNntT—La Peur, La Main, Garcon, un Bock, En Voyage, Apparition, 
Idées du Colonel, etc. 
. Wm. K. Gillett, of N. Y. University :—The students are unanimous in saying that 
they have never been better pleased with any text-book. 
Prof. A. H. Edgren, of the University of Nebraska :—Cameron’s excellent biographies of 
Coppée and Maupassant will do their part to make these authors appreciated. 
E. W. Olmsted, of Cornell :—I find them well chosen for class reading. 


Coppee’s ON REND L’ARGENT. A novel giving vivid pictures of the Paris of 
to-day. Edited for classroom use by T. B. Bronson, of the Lawrenceville (N. J.) 
School. With eight illustrations, 184 pp. Narrow 16mo. 60 cents. 

Joseph S. Ford, of Phillips Exeter Academy :—‘‘ It is attractive in every way, and is more- 
over t vy | French in appearance. The notes are well done and show a knowledge 
of Paris at first hand, a requirement particularly necessary in an editor of Coppée. I 
have wanted something of this kind for a long while, and shall certainly make use of the 
present edition next year.” 


SAND’S LA MARE Aux DIABLE. Edited by Prof. E. 8. Joynes, of South Carolina 
College. With Vocabulary. 12mo. xix +122 pp. 35 cents, net. 


NEW EDITIONS WITH VOCABULARIES OF 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: LE CONSCRIT (BocHER). 304 pp. 55 
nts, net. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: MME. THERESE (Bocuer). 270 pp. 
55 cents, net. 


FEUILLET’S ROMAN D’UN JEUNE HOMME PAUVRE (Owey). 
The novel. 260 pp. 55 cents, net. 


MERIMEE’S COLOMBA (CAMERON). 284 pp. 50 cents, net. 


A FEW PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED AND IN PREPARATION. 


BaLzac’s EUGENIE GRANDET (Bercrron). With portrait. 300 pp. 80 cents, net. 


—Le Cur€ DE Tours, Les Proserits, El Verdugo, z Marcas and La Messe de U Athee 
(WARREN). xiv + 267 pp. 75 cents, net. 


CHOIX DE CONTES CONTEMPORAINS (0’Connor). Stories, each complete: 5 by 
Daudet, 3 by Coppée, 2 by Gautier, 1 by De Musset. (Cloth, $1.00.) Paper, 52 cts., net. 


DAUDET, CONTES DE (Cameron). Eighteen stories, including La Belle Nivernaise 
(separate, 25 cents). 321 pp. 80 cents, net. 


Hacévy’s L’AsBE CONSTANTIN (Super). With Vocabulary. Boards, 40 cents, net. 
HuGo’s HERNANI (Harper). With portrait. 126 pp. 70 cents, net. 
BLAS (Micuaetis). 117 pp., Flex. 40 cents, net. 
SELECTIONS from Novels and Poems (WARREN). 70 cents, net. 
Loti: SELECTIONS (Cameron). Jn Preparation. 
OuneT’s La Fitte Du Deputeé (Beck). In Preparation. 
TAINE’S Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, Selections (EpGREN). With portrait. 
157 pages. Boards, 50 cents, net. 
THIERS’ BONAPARTE EN EGYPTE (Eparen). 130 pp. Boards, 35 cents, net. 
VERNE’S MICHEL STROGOFF Abridged (Lewis). 222 pp. 70 cents, net. 
Full Descriptive List of Foreign Language Hooks, New Illustrated 


Catalogue of General Literature, Table | Contenta, 
ucational Review, Vols, I-X1I, 
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BVBRY LIBRARY 
SHOULD CONTAIN THESE 


STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, with Supplement. 
Allibone’s Quotations. Three Volumes, 
Ancient and Modern Familiar Quotations. 
Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects and Heresies. 
Blunt’s Dictionary of Theology. 
Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious. 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles. 
Brewer’s Historic Note-Book. 
Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook. , 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Chambers’s Book of Days. 
Chambers’s Cyclopeedia of English Literature. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Ten Volumes. 
Chambers’s Information for the People. 
Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases. 
Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Furness’s Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems. 
Gardner’s Latin Lexicon. 
Great Truths by Great Authors. 
Groves’s Greek and English Dictionary. 
Heath’s Dictionary of Practical Surgery. 
Jenkin’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 
Leveyett’s Latin Lexicon. 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
Longman’s Pocket Dictionary of the German 
and English Languages. 
Pickering’s Greek and English Lexicon. 
Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages. 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Soule’s Synonyms. 
Thomas’s Medical Dictionary. 
United States Dispensatory. 
Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. Writer’s Handbook (The). 


Write for a Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of the above to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
71g and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES, 


GERMAN. 


Tales'from Hauff, Edited by Cuar.es 
B. Goo.p, Teacher of French and Greek, 


Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y, Cloth, 
For introduction, 70 cents. 
Franz Grillparzer’. Sappho, Edited 


by CutLes C, FERRELL, Professor of Ger- 
man in the State University of Missis- 
sippi. [Jn preparation, 

Lexsing’s Emilia Galoiti. Edited by 
M. Pout, Instructor in German in Har- 
vard University. Cloth. For introduc- 
tion, 60 cents, 

Schiller’s Wallenstein, Edited by H. 
K. Assistant Professor of 
German in Harvard University. 

[Jn preparation, 

An Elementary German Keader, 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
O. B. Super, Professor of Modern Lan- 


ages in Dickinson College. 134 pages. 

‘or introduction, 40 cents, 
FRE 
French Prose: Popular Science. 
Edited and annota‘ by JuLEs Lu- 


QUIENS, Professor of Modern Languages 
in Yale University. Cloth, For intro- 
duction, 60 cents, 
Extraits Choisis de Paul Bou 
ited by Professor vAN DAELL, 
‘or introduction, 75 cents. 
Daudet'’s Le Nabab.+ Edited by B. W. 
WELLS, Professor of Modern Languages 
n the University of the South, Sewanee, 
‘enn. Cloth. For introduction, 75 cents. 
Napoleon: Extraits de Mémoires et 
@’Histoires. Vdited by For- 
TIER, Professor of R I 
Tulane University. 
Extraits de Mme. de Sé é, Edited 
by James A. HARRISON, fessor of 
Romance Languages in the University of 
Virginia. [Jn preparation. 
Moli?re’s Précieuses Ridicules, Ed- 
ited by MARSHALL W. Davis, Master in 
the Roxbury Latin School. Cloth. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 
Scientific French Reader. Edited, 
with Vocabulary W. HERDLER, 
late Instructor in Modern Languages, 
Princeton University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
For introduction, 75 cents, 


et. 
oth, 


[In preparation. 


Freytag’s Doktor Luther, Edited by 
FRANK P, Goopricn, Professor of Ger- 
man Language and Literature, Williams 
College, Cloth, For introduction, 60 
cents, 

Wiksenxschaftliche Vortriige.  Edi- 
ted, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Jas. H. Gore, Professor of Mathematics 

formerly of German) in the Columbian 
‘niversity, Cloth, For introduction, 
50 cents, 


Scientific German Reader. Edited by 
G, Dipro.p, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Mass, Insti- 
tute of Technology. Illustrated, Cloth, 
For introduction, 90 cents, 

Selections from Rosegger’s “ Wald- 
heimat.” Edited by LauRENCE Foss- 
LER, Professor of Germanic Languages, 
University of Nebraska, Cloth, For in- 
troduction, 50 cents, 


NCH. 


Difficult Modern French, Edited by 
ALBERT LEuNE. Cloth, For introduc- 
tion, 75 cents, 

French Prose: Places and Peoples. 
Edited by JuLes LuQUIENs, Professor of 
Modern Languages in Yale University. 
Cloth. For introduction, 75 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis d’Alfred de Mus- 
net. by L. Oscar KUHNs, 
Professor of Lang 
Wesleyan University. Cloth. For in- 


troduction, 80 cents. 

Mérimée’s Lettres A une Inconnue. 
Edited and abridged by F. C. L. van 
STEENDEREN, Professor of French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. (Jn preparation, 

Mémoires de Mme, de Rémusat. 
Edited by H. T. Moser, Instructor in 
French, Union University, N. Y. 

In preparation, 

Extraits de Sainte-Beuve. Edited 
by Joun R. EFFIncer, Jr., Instructor in 
French, University of Michigan. Cloth, 
For introduction, 50 cents. 

Extraits de Brunetitre. Edited by 
BERGERON, Assistant Professor 
of French in the University of Chicago. 

(Jn preparation, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 
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READING FRENCH. 


Dr, Edward H, Magill, Professor of French in Swarthmore College, recently published 
in the University Magazine an article entitled ‘The Seope of Modern Languages in our 
Colleges and the Best Methods of Teaching Them,'' In this article Dr, Magill clearly 
sets forth two points; 

1, That the real value of a knowledge of French to an American ia measured by 
his capacity to read the language, 
2, That the way to learn to read French is to read French, 

By putting into practice these same ideas at Swarthmore, Dr, Magill has been one of 
the most successful teachers of French in America, 

These same ideas he has embodied in his new books ; 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar, 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


Vol, 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol, 8, Anatole France. 
Vol, 2. Madame de Witt (Née Guizot), Vol, 4. Jules Claretie, 
The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French, The Authors’ Series embodies complete 
stories in the best Modern French in authorized annotated editions, with portraits and 
biographies, well printed and bound in cloth. 


For particulars, address, 


Christopher Sewer Company, 


614 ARCH STREET, - - - - PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Law of Heredity. A Sad of the cause of variation, and 
the origin of living organisms. By W. K. Brooks, Associate in Biology, 
~ Johns Hopkins University. One olume. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 

This work involves a thorough and comprehensive treatment of the whole subject of 
Heredity, with the history of its theory, and presents an entirely new theory in relation to it. 
Bible, Science and Faith. By Rev. J. A. Zaum, C. 8. C., 

Professor of Physics in the University of Notre Dame. 12mo. Cloth: 

Price $1.25 net. 

Embraci ing his famous Lectures on “THe ANTIQUITY OF MAN,’’—‘ RELIGION AND 
Scrence,”’—' Tuk BIBLicaL Daves,” etc., and his pa papers on “THe Mosaic 
MERON,” and “ Tuk Mosaic AccouUNT OF THE Creation,” in the light of modern science, 
Maryland and Virginia Cook Book. By Mrs. CHARLEs 

H. Gipson. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


A collection of original and tested recipes for ng and cooking food ; giving new 


Printing and Book Manufacturing of all kinds, We refer to the 
publications of the Johns Hopkins University and Hospital. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
BALTIMORE. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Latest Texte in Germa 


n, French and English, 


KELLER’S FIRST YEAR IN 


Combines the beat features of the gram- 
matical and natural methods without their 
defects, Gives ample material in each 
lesson for connected reading, grammatical 
study, oral and written exercises and con- 


versational practice, In its general treate 
ment of the subject it is believed that this 
will be found a realigation of what teachers 
have long bern seeking ina German book 
for beginners, 


KELLER’S BILDER AUS DER DEUTSCHEN LITTERATUR, 


ned ‘to awaken the student's | 
terest in German megrerare, and to 
him upon, at least, a “speaking acqua > 
NEW SERIES OF GERIIAN 7 
Schwabacher type. Clear, beau- 
tiful page. Low prices, 
Seidel’s Die Monate 


Stifter’s Das Heidedorf (Max L 


Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and Other 
Stories (ERNST RICHARD)......25 cts, 
Seidel’s Caste @. 
MAN)... “ 25 cts. 


WOODWARD’S RACINE 


First annotated American edition. Care- 
fully edited ; notes; complete critical appa- 


SYMS’S FIRST YEAR IN 


SECOND YEAR IN F 
A complete course. Combines the gram- 
matical and natural methods. The first 
book is for children. In the second book 
equal space and time are given to reading, 


MUZZARELLIS’ ACADEMIC F 


“Thorough in all its details, its contents 
are charming and fascinating, and sure to 
hold the attention. Above ail, it is French 


ance’’ with the great German writers and 
‘ead most important works, 


EXTS: 
STKIN).. cts, 


Hillern's Hoher ‘te die irene i: 
A. DavUER)... 


Ebner-Eschenbach's ‘Krambambli 
(SPANHOOFD)... 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn poe 
Trost um Trost (“IHLER).....30 cts, 
Arnold’s Ein ~ 
Lande (KER))... cts, 


ndix, treating uliarities in 
use of words by 


ratus; 
the specia 


conversation and grammar. This course 
imparts in a natural and effective way the 
ability, not only to read French, but also 
to speak and write it correctly. 


RENCH COURSE. 


1,00. 
scholarship and thorough mastery.”— 
ALFRED (, ZEMBRO, Professor of French, 


Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


from beginning to end, bearing the stamp 


BRANDER MATTHEWS’ 


ELECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
The best editions of the works included 
at onzthiag like the prices at which these 
are offered, Thirty-one volumes now ready, 
Latest aduitions are: 
Autobiography of 


Tennyson's Princess... 00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ENGLISH. 


$1.00. 


Macaulay's Life of Johnson.....20 cts, 
Burke's Conciliation with the Ameri- 
Southey’s Life of Nelson.........40 cts, 
Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner............ 20 cle 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices, 


specimen ea, catalogues, 


Circulars, 
and introduction terma free 


‘orrespondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


A. Exuiorr, Managing Editor. 
James W. Brieut, 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, > Associate Editors. 
Henry Topp, 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
( With intermission from July to October inclusive) 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 


ACADEMIC STUDY OF ENGLISH, GERMAN, 


AND THE 


ROMANIC LANGUAGES, 


This periodical is now in its eleventh volume, — Its contri- 
butors number above two hundred American and European 
scholars, Original articles deal with philological and literary 
problems relating to the historic and comparative study of 
English, German, French, Spanish, Italian and the Seandi- 


» navian group of the so-called Modern Languages, 


Subscription price, per annum, $1.50; for foreign countries, $1.75. The 
published volumes are sold at the following prices: Vol. I (1886), $6.00; 
Vol. II, $3.50; Vols. ILI, IV, V, VI, each $3.00; Vols, VII, VIII, each 
$6.00; Vol. IX (1894), $3.00; Vol. X (1895), $3.50, Vols. I, VII and 
VIII will not be sold separately, No, 1 (January) of Vol, VII will be 
purchased for 50 cents, 


Contributors and Publishers will please send all matter in- 
tended for the German department of the NOTES to Dr. H. C. 
G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, ; for 
the English department to Dr, J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; all business communications or 
matter for other departments should be forwarded to the 
Managing Editor. 
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LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A. B., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


This series is designed for use in secondary schools in accordance with the system of 
study recommended and outlined by the National Committee of Ten, and in direct 
preparation for the uniform entrance requirements in English now atentes by the prin- 
cipal American colleges and universities. It has been the aim of the publishers to secure 
editors of high reputation for scholarship, experience, and skill, and to provide a series 
sou adapted, by uniformity of plan and thoroughness of execution, to present 
educational needs, Each volume contains full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and 
other explanatory and illustrative matter, Cloth, 12mo, 

A descriptive circular of the series, covering books for the 1897-1898, 1890 and 1900 examina~ 
tions, with specimen pages and prices for class introduction, will be sent to any address upon 


BOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR THE 1898 EXAMINATIONS, 


FOR READING, 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Books !, and II, Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Jt, Uh. D., Professor of Rhetoric and Logie in 
Union College, With Portrait of Milton, 50 conta, 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, Bookal,, VI, XXIl,and XXIV. Edited, with intro« 
duction and notes, by Wititam A. M., Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y,, and Pencivan Ciunn, in English, Manual 
Training High Sehool, Brooklyn, With Portrait of Pope, 60 conta, 

THE SIR ROGER DE COVEKLEY PAPERS, from “The Spectator,” Edited, 
with introduction and notes A. M,, of the Roxbury Latin 
School, Hoxbury, Mass, With Portrait of Addison, 60 cents, 

GOLDSMITH'S THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, Hdited, with introduction and 
notes, by Many A, Jonvan, A, M,, Professor of Khetoric and Old English to Smith 
College, With Portrait of Goldsmith, 75 vouta, 

COLERIDGK'S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Bares, A. formerly Tustructor in English 
in the University of Nebraska, With Portrait of Coleridge, 45 venta, 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON, Eidited, with introduction and notes, by Kowin 
L, Minter, A, of the Englewood High School, Hlinois, With Portrait o 

5 conta, 

CARLYLE'S ESSAY ON BURNS, Edited, with introduction and notes, by WiLson 
FARRAND, A, M,, Associate Principal of the Newark Academy, Newark, N. J, With 
Portrait of Burns, 60 conta, 


FOR STUDY. 


SHAKSPERE'S MACBETH, Edited, with introduction and notes, by Joun Mat- 
THKEWR MANLY, Ph, D,, Professor of the English Language in Brown University, 
With Portrait, 60 cents, 
BURKE'S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, Edited, with 
introduction and netes, by Ss, Cook, Ph, D,, L.H.D,, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University, With Portrait of Burke, 50 cents, 
DE QUINCEY'S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE, (REVOLT OF THE 
ARTARS,) Edited, with introduction and notes 7 CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, 

Ph, D,, Instructor in Rhetoric in Yale University, With Portrait of De Ganon. 
cents, 
TENNYSON'S THE PRINCESS. Edited, with introduction and potes, by GEORGE 
Epwakp Woopserry, A.B., Professor of Literature in Columbia University, With 

Portrait of Tennyson, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., New York. 
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A NEW ISSUE 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; 
illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,000 
words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in 
Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and Correc- 
tions and Additions made up to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. In 10 volumes. Imperial 
Octavo. Cloth binding, $20.00, net; half leather binding, 
$25.00, net. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of 

reference wherever the English language is known. The 

first edition of this great work was completed in 1868. From 

this point for over twenty years a process of correction and 

revision was continued from year to year, thus bringing the 
information down to the latest possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried 
on indefinitely. Many attlales called for an entirely different 
treatment. New subjects of interest demanded admittance; while 
some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty- 
five —_ ago. The publishers therefore issued a thor- 
oughly new edition of the Encyclopzdia, with additions 
and corrections, to bring it thoroughly up to date at the 
time of printing, and it is offered to the public at a reduction 
of ONE-THIRD from the price of any previous editions. 
Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade edition from 
the market. 

The extent and freshness of the revisions may be better under- 
stood when it becomes known that under the letter A are treated 
such recent discoveries as Argon; under Agriculture, important 
tables are given from the returns for 1894; while the records in 
Athletic Sports have been brought down to 1895. 

All editions of Chambers’s Encyclopedia offered for sale in 
America and not bearing our imprint are bogus and 30 years 
behind the times. 

Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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VI.—Shakeapeare’s Present Indicative with Plural 
om the tan: the Titles of such 
Works now First Collected and Arranged, with Amnota- : 
"tions, By Many Avevsta Scorr, - 
I.—Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
{Modern Language Association of America, held at New 
“Haven, Conn., December 26, 27, 28, 1895, i-liv 
I1.—Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting or the 
Central Division ofthe Modern Language Association of 
_ Anjerica, held at Chicago, IIL, 31, 1895, 


The Publications of the Modern 
5 inching the Proceedings of ‘the Annual Meeting of the Association conistitu- 
ting an Appendix to each volume. These Publications contain the articles read 


“that may be aceepted by the Editorial Committee. 


ker) _ The complete sets of the first seven volumes of these Publicitions are al sold. 


_ Thete remain, however, three sets. which lack only the second volume. these 
Will ‘be sold at $25.00 per set Volumes I, IIT, V and VI will be sold at re- 
‘duced prices. The subscription for the current volume. is <i The price 
“of single numbers is $1.00 each. 


» - 


A 


The next Annual Meeting of the will be hela at College, 


@laveland, Ohio, December 29, 80, 32, 1896, 
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of te Moder Language Assocation America, 
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a udy 
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Methods of Teaching Foreign 
Vou. V, $2.50. 
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0 oF, THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION or 
“AMERICA YEAR 1896. 


President, CaLyix THO! Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. - 

Secretary, JAMES W, Jokes Johns University, “Baltimore, Ma. 
HERBERT E. GREENB, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
T.. WINCHEST Wesleyan U versity, Middletown, 

A. RENNERT, University of Philadelphia, Pa, 

HARLES Harris, Adelbert 
E. Leland Stanford . Jr, Le iia Sener, Ca 
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